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T he intellectual framework of the century from 1650 to 
1750 IS vast and complex — ^but it has one center m wit 
Wit m itself IS a subject which causes confusion, and to bring 
some order out of what has seemed to be great disorder, I have re- 
examined the century for a new view of its rationale. As the basis 
for the study, I have identified and described in some detail 
certain contexts for meanmgs of wit by which the age understood 
itself. Of these contexts (emgma, rhetoric, psychology, truth, 
grace, repubhc, caricature, and stigma), only rhetonc and psy- 
chology have received much attention heretofore by students, 
rhetoric being the only one developed with some thoroughness. 
Because of the exhaustless and mvolved nature of the subject not 
only m England but on the Continent, this study is compendious, 
a land of outhne, suggestive rather than complete or final, con- 
centrating pnmanly on phenomena m England 
I am gratified, after the labor of many an hour, pleasant and 
engrossing though most of it has been, to see my study m its 
present form. Its value hes not only m illuminating a period in 
great contrast to ours but m reafflrmmg a crucial and valuable 
intellectual force m human society — ^wit. The significance of the 
designation "Age of Witf" has dimmed before other meanmgful 
names for parts of the years "Seventeenth Century,’^ ‘‘Eighteenth 
Century,’" "Age of the Restoration,"" "Augustan Age,"" "Age of 
Dryden,"" "Age of Pope,"" "Age of Swift,"" "Age of Jolmson,’* etc. 
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12 PBEFACE 

Of the vanous names, “Neoclassical Age” and “Age of Reason” 
most neaily parallel the Age of Wit m time In a leal sense, llie 
unif ying spint of these years was wit It was recognized as such 
then and needs to be so recognized more generally again 
While the study is my own, it was not begun or continued 
without the influence and assistance of otheis My mterest 
m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies began with my first 
graduate studies at Oklahoma State and Harvaid Univeisities, 
My attention was attracted to tins subject by some passing re- 
marks of Dougald MacMillan m class lectures at the Umversity 
of North Carolma Original research was begun as a project in 
the classes of John M Rames and John Paul Pritchard at the Um- 
versity of Oklahoma, who became subsequently the co-advisors 
of my dissertation on certain aspects of wit 
In the tedious progress of this study, I have been encouraged 
by my good friend and fellow student, James R Wilson, now of 
Central College m Iowa He urged me often to keep to my task 
and not only offered to help but did so, reading the manuscript at 
three crucial stages and making valuable contnbutions. 

In its later stages, the study has been improved by several of 
my colleagues Samuel R Woods, who helped substantially with 
troublesome chapters, George H White, who read the completed 
manuscript carefully and objectively, and others who cither read 
a portion critically or gave considered opmions on specific prob- 
lems Hans H. Andersen, Richard C. Bailey, Harry M Campbell, 
Loyd Douglas, M H. GriflSn, Darnel R Kroll, and Geoffrey Pill. 
I appreciate the numerous services and conveniences afforded by 
the Oklahoma State Umversity Library under the excellent direc- 
tion of Edmon Low I thank Robert B Kamm, Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs, formerly Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, for his help m providmg for two complete typmgs. And 
very important, I am grateful to Cyclone Covey for a most 
thoughtful and timely suggestion 
There is one other mdebtedness I would not forget — ^that which 
I owe to my wife, Vera Pntchard Milbum She has invested un- 
told hours m this study — constant contact with its progress which 
led to much sound advice, peripheral readmg m primary sources 
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which I should never have gotten around to, and the very im- 
portant close examination without which no manuscnpt can be 
brought to its final stage of completion 

Jun Milbubn 

Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater^ Oklahoma 
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what IS this wit, which must oux cares employ^ 

The owner's wife, that other men enjoy 
Then most our trouble still when most admir'd. 

And still the more we give, the more requir'd. 

Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease, 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please, 

Criticism" (1711) 

The Snigma of Wit 

I N 1704, DANIEL DEFOE, a lower-middle-class 
journalist, novelist, and poet, related in his periodical Remew 
(VIII, No 180) an incident dating back to the Restoration m- 
volving the Duke of Buckingham and John Dry den, a gentleman 
poet and wit The duke had been party to the attempts by the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury to supplant James 11 , the Roman Catholic 
king, with Charles ITs illegitimate but Protestant son, the Duke 
of Monmouth Dryden had written Absalom and Achitophel 
( 1681), a poetic satire on this treachery In it Dryden had flayed 
Buckingham audaciously and delightfully, but had resorted also 
to mere name-calling with such words as “fiddler” and “buffoon ” 
When the duke, a Court wit and accomplished writer himself, 
chanced to meet Dryden in a London coffeehouse, he scored the 
poet as no gentleman — ^for the duke believed name-calling a 
breach of manners out of place in satinc wit — and caned him 
for it “There, Sir, is for your ill manners/' He then handed 
Dryden a purse of thirty guineas, adding, “And here, Sir, is for 
your wit ” 

This account is of more than passmg interest to the student of 
wit, for it reveals that wit was a subject of urbane conversation 

[17] 
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which inteiestcd all men of mtelligonce. Il was one subject which 
aroused strong feelings since it meant very different things to dif- 
ferent people 

“Wit” IS one of the moie inteiestmg woids m the English lan- 
guage A common teim in Old English, it continued to signify 
“mind” or “intellect” for approximately a thousand yeais Then, in 
the intellectual whiil of the English Renaissance beginning in the 
sixteenth centuiy, it acquiied complications of meaning aiising 
primarily from its new (fifteenth- and sixteenth-centuiy) asso- 
ciation with two ancient tiaditions— -ihetoiic and faculty psy- 
chology. Thus enriched, it continued to acquiie an even gi eater 
variety of meanings in the seventeenth and eaily eighteenth cen- 
turies Scholarly studies have helped to clcai up some aspects 
of this development,^ but oui understanding of wit and of the 
century in which it flourished m all its complexity has remained 
fragmentary Eight separate contexts for the meaning of wit devel- 
oped from the late Renaissance through the Augustan Age. The 
hundred years from 1650 to 1750 was indeed the Age of Wit. 

That century was distinguished by brilliant convex sation and 
scmlillatmg hterary accomplishment m saliic, in humoious rail- 
lery, and in spirited ciiticism. Men of letters piided themselves m 
these and other displays of wit John Dryden, the piophet of the 
new Age of Wit, wrote in Ins Epilogue to the Second Part of 
Conquest of Granada (167a) of die supreme achievement: 

Wit’s now arav’d to a moio high degiee, 

Our native language moie refin’d and fiee 
Our ladies and oui men now speak moio wit 
In conversation, than those poets will 

"Those poets” were Ben Jonson and John Donne of the preced- 
ing age. Since a common metaphor in Dryden’s day for comparing 
contemporary writers with those of the past was the image of a 
dwarf standing upon the shoulders of a giant, here was indeed 
praise of the dwarf at the expense of the giant 

So high were wit’s attainments at this time that many men 
were drawn to emulate its posture, some of the greatest minds 
and a multitude of lesser ones. So while it encouraged major 
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literary efforts by men of gemus, its irresistible attraction as a 
fashion turned many a fop mto a scnbbhng, would-be wit, and 
the resulting deluge of wit was not only diveiting, but extraor- 
dinarily mixed Each in its own way — ^the ingemous neoclassical 
couplet of John Dryden and Alexander Pope, the vituperations 
against man and the miseiy of his reason of Jonathan Swift, the 
sophisticated correspondence of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
the fatuous histrionics of Etherege's Sir Fophng Flutter, the h- 
belous and obscene broadsides hawked in every street, the non- 
sense whispered in milady’s ear by a pietentious coxcomb, the 
Nickers’ nocturnal pastime of throwing halfpennies through glass 
wmdows — all passed for wit Little wonder that wit became, al- 
most hterally, all thmgs to all people 


Conditions for the Age of Wrr 

The Age of Wit cannot be dated precisely, though one could 
argue that it began with the Restoration in 1660 and contmued 
through the publication of the New Dunctad in 1742 But these 
dates are arbitrary The word wit itself is as diBBcult to define 
Whatever wit is, it has been used for a variety of aims, personal 
display, enjoyment, enlightenment, and chastisement Two basic 
conditions were necessary, the knowledge and sophistication of 
an urbane society and the stimulus of a dynamic environment, 
ahve with intellectual, social, and political movement And Lon- 
don was iich in these conditions m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

A polished and civihzed society had been developing in Lon- 
don for some two hundred years Until the early fifteenth century 
English culture was predominantly rural, the largest centers of 
population being cathedral towns Education was conducted in 
monasteries, priories, and other church institutions, Oxford and 
Cambridge were there, but as ecclesiastical foundations For en- 
tertainment, each town enjoyed its mummers and folk festivals 
Miracle plays were presented m annual pageants from Aberdeen 
to Cornwall. Trade guilds produced in the town streets elaborate 
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cycles of mystery plays, manusciipts ol which have suivived at 
York, Coventry, Chestei, Noiwich, Newcastle, and elsewhere 
Poetiy, history, and philosophy weic wiitten ihioughout the king- 
dom wherever learning happened to meet genius Of the major 
literary figures in the fouiteentli century, only Gooflrey Chaucei 
spent his literary caieei in London, paitly because he was em- 
ployed there in an assoilment of public services foi the govern- 
ment but paitly because he happened to have been bom theie 
Although John Gowei owned laigc holdings in Noifolk and 
Suffolk, he was buried at the piioiy of St Maiy Ovciy in Soutli- 
waik, in London, Richard Rolle lived the life of a lecluse in and 
about Hampole, and John Wychffe lived the years of his ma- 
turity at the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicester shire In the fif- 
teenth century Thomas Hoccleve lived at the piioiy of Southwick 
m Hampshire, and John Lydgate wiote at Bury St Edmunds. 

With the one notable exception of tlie new merchant class, 
traditional English life did not vary in its basic social structure 
from the fourteenth century through the Renaissance to the Age 
of Wit This life was centered in the country, where foi a great 
part of the year, if not all of it, the English lived At the ciest 
of this society was the royal family, whose estates in the country 
outnumbered those m London Next came the loids dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, and baions, all with castles and large 
country mansions standing in vast estates’ Below these the coun- 
try gentry — ^baronets, knights, and esquires — ^kept busy at their 
agricultural pursuits. Finally, and most numcious, were the rural 
folk — tire yeomen and tenant-farmcis. 

But a significant change was occurrmg in London The cen- 
tralized power enforced by Tudor monarchs, particularly Henry 
VIII and Ehzabeth in the sixteenth century, led to an increase 
in the mihtary stiength and wealth of England, which were 
naturally concentrated m London, the center of trade and money. 
Foreign trade and local business were expanding to new wealth 
only dreamed of by the landed aristocracy and gentry The new 
middle class of merchants, bankers, and tradesmen was develop- 
mg rapidly, most of them urban in habits and Protestant m views. 
London was the center of this new class. 
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This affluence, and the ensuing interest in more education, in- 
fluenced an unparalleled literary efflorescence which began about 
the middle of the sixteenth century In Elizabethan London there 
were such hterary figures as Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
William Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Francis Bacon, John Donne, 
and the ""University Wits” Chnstopher Marlowe, John Lyly, 
Robert Greene, and Sir Thomas Lodge 

The scions of nobility and gentry thronged to London m ever 
greater numbers to enjoy all its advantages and pleasures the 
opportumty for ready fame and fortune, the availabihty of di- 
version and revelry, tiie enjoyment of superior entertainment, the 
spectacle of the Court and Parliament, even merely the excite- 
ment of crowds and activity The achievement of the Ehzabethan 
and Jacobean theaters and Court life, the brilliant displays of the 
pulpit oratory of Lancelot Andrews, John Donne, Thomas Fuller, 
and Hugh Latimer, the atmosphere of scientific enquiry which 
was to lead to the foundation of the Royal Society of London — all 
diese made London one of the most intellectually stimulating 
centers in all of Europe 

But in spite of all of its great cultural advantages London was 
a place of dramatic contrasts crime m churchyards, brutality m 
face of emergent sensibihty, starvation amid wealth, and prof- 
hgate immorality m defiance of Puntan ngor When about 1650 
the Age of Wit began, London was a rowdy, disordered town, 
chafing under the restrictions of the Puritans The theaters, tav- 
erns, and pleasure gardens were closed, the festival of the May- 
pole and even the celebration of Christmas were proscribed, 
bear baiting and cock fighting had been suppressed, and all 
public dancing was stnctly forbidden 

With the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne m 1660, aU 
of these pleasures were quickly resumed In the tradition of 
Mediterranean cities, most activities of the citizenry were carried 
on m the streets business, fairs, feasts Victoiies were celebrated 
by hghting bonfires, openmg barrels of wine, and roasting oxen 
on spits These streets were still medieval in character — crooked 
and narrow, always congested with people, and with the waste 
water, ordure, and garbage habitually throvm into them Orders 
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weie issued periodically by the Loid Mayoi foi daily cleansing 
of the streets and gutteis, but the citizens weie not mipiessed 
with the need foi any iigoious health incasuies. 

Tliese deplorable conditions encoiiiaged the famous outbreak 
of the plague, which began slowly m the lall ol 1664 in- 
cieased duimg tlie following months to fierce piopoitions During 
August and Sepleinbei of 1665, ihcie weie inoic than 4,000 dead 
a week The plague continued, thougli somewhat abated, to 
tlie outbieak of tlie Gicat Fne in 1666, which deslioyed much of 
the old town within the medieval wall. The lemainmg citizens, 
too exhausted fiom the plague foi any sustained battle with tlie 
flames, simply watched the conflagration 
Rebuilding was done hastily along the pattern of tlie old streets, 
so that within a few years the stiects weie as filthy as ever, espe- 
cially during heavy rains when heavy cascades of water poured 
from the roofs into the central stieet-gutters to form offensive 
quagmires In 1710, Jonathan Swift gave in his poem ‘'A Desenp- 
tion of a City Shower' many of the grim details. 

Now m contiguous Diops the Flood comes down, 

Threat' mng with Deluge this Devoted Town. 

To Shops m Crouds the daggled Females fly, 

Pretena to cheapen Goods, but nothing buy. 

The Templei spiuce, while ev'ry Spout's a-bxoach, 

Stays till 'iis fan, yet seems to call a Coach. 

The tuck'd-up Sempsliess walks with hasty Slndos, 

While Streams am down hei oil'd Umbi oik's Sides 
Here various Kinds by various Fortunes led, 

Commence Acquaintance underneath a Shed 
Triumphant Tones, and desponding Whigs, 

Forget their Fewds, and join to save then Wigs 
Box'd in a Chair the Beau impatient sits, 

While Spouts rm clatt ring okr the Roof by Fits, 

And ever and anon with Rightful Din 
The Leather sounds, he tiembles fiom withm 

Now from all Parts the swelhng Kennels flow, 

And bear their Trophies with them as they go 

Filth of all Hues and Odours seem to tell 

What Street they sail'd from, by their Sight and Smell 
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They, as each Torrent drives, with lapid Force 
From Smithfield, or St Pulchie's shape their Course, 

And a huge Confluent jom at Snow-Hill Ridge, 

Fall from the Conduit prone to Holbom-Biidge 
Sweepings from Butchers Stalls, Dung, Guts, and Blood, 

Drown’d Puppies, stinking Sprats, all drench’d m Mud, 

Dead Cats and Tumip-Tops come tumblmg down the Flood 

A few^ years later John Gay wrote his Tnvia, or the Art of Walk- 
ing the Streets of London (1716) describing the same old con- 
fusion and smells 

Who would of Watling Street the dangeis share. 

When the broad pavement of Cheapside is near? 

Or who that rugged street would traveise o’er, 

That stretches, O Fleet-ditch, from thy black shore 
To the Towel’s moated walls^ Heie steams ascend 
That, in mix’d fumes, the wrinkled nose offend 
Where chandlers cauldrons boil, where fishy prey 
Hide the wet stall, long absent from the sea, 

And where the cleaver shops the heifers spoil, 

And where huge hogsheads sweat with tramy oil. 

Thy breathing nostril hold 

Gay, a distingmshed wit and member of the Scnblerus Club, 
was one of the country boys come to town Born at Barnstaple 
m 1685, he first arrived m London to be an apprentice to a silk 
mercer. He soon tired "of either the restraint or the servihty of his 
occupation, and easily persuaded his master to discharge him,” 
as Dr. Johnson commented in his Lives of the Poets Gay returned 
home but in a few years was back m London, where he persisted 
to literary fame and the ultimate honor — ^burial m Westminster 
Abbey. Gay enjoyed London and m Tnvta wrote of his favorite 
city 

Happy Augusta! law-defended town! 

Here no dark lanthoms shade the villain’s frown, 

No Spanish jealousies thy lanes infest. 

Nor Roman vengeance stabs th’ unwary breast, 
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Heie tyranny ne’ei lifts liei jpmple hand, 

But libeity and justice guaid the land, 

No biavos heie proless the bloody tiade, 

Noi IS the church the mmd’ici’s letuge made 

This eulogy to a “law-dcfcndcd town” cannot obscure the fact 
that early eightcenlh-ccnlury London was not much unproved 
in public demeanoi fioni the not of the pievious cenluiy Thoie 
may have been some suiface leflnement in language and manners, 
but “men and women weic ludc in a moie elegant way; they said 
lewd things with a finer accent, and kicked citizens with a touch 
of polish Violence and immoiality still flouiished, but Lon- 
doners habitually defended tlieu city against all ciiticism — and 
for good reason Terrible as city life might be, it was better tbari 
life in the countiy With then poised manner, Londoners looked 
upon their rural counterparts as unspeakably crude and dirty. Dr 
Samuel Johnson, a country boy from the town of Lichfield, had 
come to London fired with ambition and a zeal for knowledge, 
and had stayed to become the most respected scholar and writer 
of the mid-eighteenth century and one of the wittiest of men. 
He would not suffer criticism of his adopted city Once, upon 
hearing a lady from tlie piovinccs complain of how she disliked 
London because there her fingernails were always dirty, he re- 
marked, “Perhaps, Madam, you scratch yourselfl” 

The culturally enriched community which nui hired such minds 
as Swift, Gay, and Johnson provided also a dynamic environment 
for wit. The intellectual, social, and pohtical developments of 
London were so unsettling during the Age of Wit tliat their very 
rapidity commanded public attention. Changes in politics alone, 
to select )ust one area, weie prodigious 
Although the ruler of England set the tone for the Court 
curcles and almost all English society, forces developed early m 
the age which wrought a complete tiansformahon m the status 
and prestige of the king. In fact, England in 1650 was in the 
midst of an experiment m repubheanism, having executed the 
Stuart king Charles I in 1649 and instituted the Commonwealth 
The rule of tihe Protector, Oliver Cromwell, lasted to his death 
and a few months after. 
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When m 1660 Charles II was joyously welcomed to the throne, 
the hinge's prestige was temporarily restored The licentious pace 
of the Restoration was set by the Court wits who circulated about 
the town, assisted by the town gallants attracted to the Court, 
the galleries at Whitehall were packed with awed spectators. 
John Evelyn vividly recreates the scene in his diary 

I can never f 01 get the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gam- 
ing, and all dissoluteness, and as it weie forgetfulness of God (it 
bemg Sunday evenmg) which this day se’nnight I was witness of, 
the King sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleve- 
land, Mazarm, etc , a French boy singing love songs m that glorious 
Gallery, whilst about twenty of the gieat Courtiers and other dis- 
solute persons were at basset round a large table, a bank of at least 
2,000 pounds in gold before them Six days after, all was in 

the dustl 

For Charles II died on Friday, February 6, 1685 

At his death, his brother became King James II Although a 
Roman Cathohc, he began his reign m an unusually strong posi- 
tion, created by Charles’ extraordinary political astuteness How- 
ever, public and private intrigue over the continuance of a 
Roman Catholic on tlie throne threatened his authority. A crisis 
arose when a son, born m June, 1688, assured a Cathohc succes- 
sion if James remamed Parhamentary leaders invited William 
of Orange and his wife Mary, eldest daughter of James, to the 
throne A swift and bloodless exchange of kings, called the 
Glorious Revolution of 1689, placed Protestant rulers permanently 
on the throne Mary died in 1694, but Wilham continued to rule 
until 1702 He was succeeded by Anne, a younger daughter of 
James and also a Protestant Queen Anne died without heirs in 
17x4, the last of the Stuarts 

By the Act of Settlement in 1701, Parhament granted the right 
of succession to Sophia, the granddaughter of James I and the 
nearest Protestant relation to the Enghsh royal house In 1714, 
Sophia, the Electress of Hanover, was already dead, so her 
eldest son George Lewis, the fifty-four-year-old Elector of Han- 
over, became George I of England Thoroughly German and im- 
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able to speak English, the fiist Ilanoveiian king reigned until his 
deatli in 1727, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, Geoige 
II. By the time Geoige II died in 1760, the Age ol Wit was over 
In an autocratic society, the late of the aulociat is eveiyones 
fate But fate was soon to be centered clscwheie. Anolhoi institu- 
tion was developing which was destined to suipass in power the 
office of king — ^Ihc modem political paity Belore the Puritan 
Revolution and foi a few yeais theicaftei, political life was largely 
confined to intiigues among tlie favorites ol the king and to 
struggles between contestants for the thione itself. But duiing 
the reign of Chailes 11 , the first political gioups developed and 
quickly divided tlie court. Under the leadcrsliip of the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury in the Plouse of Lords and of William Sacheverell 
in the House of Commons, a loosely knit gioup known as the 
Country Party was formed in the mid-seventios and became 
known as the Wing Party in 1679 It stood foi paihamentary 
supremacy against the king and for religious toleiation The Tory 
Party, created to oppose the Wings, suppoited the position of the 
Crown Early Whig leadership carried that party to power 
through the Glorious Revolution and into the eighteenth centuiy. 
Queen Anno hated the Wings but was dominated by a girlhood 
intimate, Sarah Jennings, wife of John Chiuclnll, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and a VWng. Duiing die eighth yoai of her reign, 
however, Anne was able to throw off the influence of Lady 
Churchill and thence appointed Tory ministcis. This was the 
change m Court politics, incidentally, which spurred Jonathan 
Swift to his greatest gamble with fortune: ho paid court to 
royalty m hopes of a high church appointment. IIis hopes and 
those of the Tory leadership were short-lived, for upon the death 
of Anne in 1714, George I appointed Whig ministers. Whig 
leadership continued to be dominant throughout the century. 
These two parties (not really parties in the modem sense but two 
groups of leaders with pohtically influential followers®) divided 
London society into contending camps. As John Dryden wrote in 
‘To the Reader,” a preface to Absalom and Achttophel (1681), 
“Wit and Fool, are Consequents of Whig and Tory And every 
man is a Knave or an Ass to the contrary side.” 
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A significant development within this formation of pohtical 
parties was the emergence of the prime mimster. The Stuarts, 
like the Tudors before them, were usually too astute to permit 
the centering of power m the office of one man outside the throne 
However, with the begmnmg of the Hanoverian rule, the mon- 
archy was weakened by kmgs unaccustomed to Enghsh customs 
and pohtics As a result, the Georges rehed upon Enghsh leader- 
ship in Parhament, and parhamentary leaders assumed more 
and more responsibility In 1720 Sir Robert Walpole was ap- 
pointed chief minister (later called "prime” mimster by his en- 
emies), an office he was to retain irntd 1742 The prestige and 
power he gave to the office were retamed and later mcreased 
These developments m government, pohtical though they were, 
provided a framework m several ways for men of wit and for the 
writing of wit Literature was not a means of hvehhood m these 
centuries, mdeed, it was not to become a means of financial 
mdependence, generally speakmg, until the nineteenth century 
Poets, playwrights, philosophers, and others who spent most of 
their time in study and composition had to be subsidized m some 
manner One means was royal patronage, another was govern- 
ment or church sinecure. Regardless of the means of support, the 
recipient was dependent on it Thus, John Dry den, brilhant 
essayist, poet, hterary critic, and friend of Tories, was poet 
laureate (with an annual stipend), but lost the honor (and 
honorarium) to the inferior playwright Thomas ShadweU, a 
Whig Jonathan Swift entered his first hterary war in defense of 
his patron Sir Wilham Temple, himself a man of letters and wit, 
in the Phalaris controversy and m 1697 wrote The Battle of the 
Books (1704). Later, Swift played politics with the Tory leaders 
during the last years of Anne's reign, only to obtain a secondary 
preferment, the deanery at St Patrick's, Dublin — ^not at all 
what he had hoped for Swift s friend Alexander Pope was for- 
tunate, for his father, a linen draper, was able to support him 
until some of his publications, notably his translations of Homer's 
Iliad (1715-20) and Odyssey (1725), made him financially 
independent 
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THE AGE OF WIT 


“WiiAi Is This Wn?” 

One cannot read much of the htciature of these years without 
perceiving the all-pcivasive influence of wit It was the word 
I. la mode, the quality which insured literaiy, social, and intel- 
lectual recognition, the piercijuisile to acceptance in an age 
caught up by the voiy spurt ol the woid But always present was 
the bafihng question of Pope “Wliat is this wit, which must our 
caies employ?” The Age of Wit was beset by the e\licmely per- 
plexing problem of defining ilseH, of clarifying its own natuie. 
The period was never satisfied with any of its answers Thus, 
the first context for meaning of wit is its perplexity, its enigmatic 
quahty 

The men of learning understood this context well The nearest 
that they came to common agreement was that there were certain 
aspects of wit too elusive to define If the fact of enigma was not 
exphcitly stated, it was at least a crucial reseivation, conditioning 
succeeding remarks But this enigma did not indicate meaning- 
lessness, it revealed the complexity of the term Tlicie were 
several reasons foi the enigma 

The Age of Wit fou nd the woid wit more confusing th an had 
any other period in English history This confusion resulted from 
an intense search fbr'iaew^arucs amid outworn values not yet 
discredited m public thinking — ^liasically a search for a icviscd 
view of the world like that in our own twentieth century The 
forces defending each point of view — the old versus the new, 
often called the "ancients” and tire “modems” — ^weie poweiful. 
In the endless arguments, various key terms were not only used 
m traditional ways but also forced into new meanings. Such 
terms as reason, nature, sense, taste, and imagination were made 
to conform m meaning to both the old and tire new views. The 
word wit was particularly sensitive to these changes 

Wit had a great diversity of associations, each revealing only 
part of its meanmg and often clashing with other interpretations. 
Wit entered the age in 1650 attired, as it were, m time-honored 
rhetoric, but it was at die same time crowned with excessive 
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ornamentation It had the good fortune to be identified with the 
inestimable "Act of Reason/' i e judgment, but it had the simul- 
taneous ill fortune to be hnked popularly to "the Wantonness of 
an extravagant Fancy" Wit was thought to be the expression 
of nature, as embodied in the universal "rules" of the ancients, 
yet some argued that it was a "Grace beyond the reach of Art," 
the inexplicable product of mdividual gemus It was praised in 
the conversation of gentlemen for its sprighthness and elegance, 
but it was viewed with alarm by the conservative middle class as 
the source of "noisy mirth," winch, as Richard Steele remarked 
apprehensively in his Tatler, No 5252, ‘lias something too rustic 
m it to be considered without terror by men of pohteness " Agam, 
wit became the stock-m-trade of the men of wit, who used it as 
a means of discovering truth, undermmmg vice, and laughmg 
folly out of existence, but its detractors dismissed it for distortmg, 
coimterfeitmg, and otherwise confusing not only vice and folly 
but also truth itself 

These meanings thrived m an atmosphere of contention m 
which each man of learmng thought himself a v^it and each wit 
by this very fact considered himself a critic The resulting criti- 
cisms and definitions were plagued with semantic complications. 
The word wit accumulated a score or more of synonyms, includ- 
ing ingenuity, invention, imagination, fancy, extravagancy, epi- 
grammatic conceit, humor, raillery, satire, irony, criticism, and 
ndicule ^ Further complication resulted from the equation of the 
word with foreign terms €v 4 >via, scientta, engemuniy engegne, 
and espnt 

Another diflSculty lay m the vanety of its manifestations The 
numerous results can be indicated briefly by a hst prepared by 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, a seventeenth-century divine who as a mathe- 
matician at Cambridge was second only to his pupil Isaac 
Newton 

Sometimes it heth in pat allusion to a known story, or m seasonable 
application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale some- 
times it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense, or the aflSnity of their sound sometimes it 
IS wrapped in a dress of humorous expression, sometimes it lurketh 
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under an odd similitude sometimes it is logged in a sly question, in 
a smait answei, in a quiikish icason, in a shiewd intimation, in cun- 
mng diveilmg, oi cleveily icloiimg an objection, sometimes it is 
couched m a bold scheme oi speech, in a tail uony, m a lusty hyper- 
bole, in a staitlmg melaphoi, in a plausible leconcihng of conliadic- 
tions, or an acute nonsense, sometimes a sccmcal icpicsentation of 
peisons 01 things, a counteifcit speech, a mimical look oi gesture 
passeth foi it, sometimes an ailectcd simplicity, sometimes a pie- 
sumptuous blunlness givelh it being, sometimes it iiselh iiom a lucky 
hitting upon what is stiangc, sometimes fiom a ciafty wiestling 
obvious mattei to the pmpose ® 

This list IS pait of a discussion of wit in a seimon preached about 
1677 on the subject of foolish talking and jesting One can well 
ask, as Dr Bariow docs in effect, if it is all these things, then 
what is it? 

One IS prepared, therefore, to undei stand tlie enigma of the 
word. Willie meaning many things, it often meant nothing m 
essence. Frustration accompanied effoits to define it Some men 
who lefused to describe the teim positively were satisfied to 
identify it merely by what it was not. Abraham Cowley in his 
"Ode: Of Wit” ( 1650) asked the question, 

What IS it then, which like the Powei Divine, 

We only can by Negatives define? 

Wilham Congieve, tlie most brilliant Restoiation dramatist, find- 
ing wit as difficult to define as humor, concluded that "tho we 
cannot certainly tell what Wit is, or what Humour is, yet we may 
go near to show something which is not Wit or not Humour, and 
yet often mistaken for both.”® This helplessness became a source 
of general mirth In the prologue to The Northern Lass (1684) 
Joseph Haynes, who was famous on the Restoration stage for 
witty prologues, wrote and delivered these hnes* 

Ye talk of Wits, the Devil a Wit is here* 

Wherefore to let you know 

What Wit IS not, I think can’t be amiss, 

For no man here, I’m sure, knows what it is. 
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Haynes then enumerated the current styles and the slang of 
would-be wits as examples of what wit was not 

Wit IS no Scarf upon Phantastick Hips 
Nor an affected Ciinge, ^approach the Lips 
’Tis not, 1 gad, O Loid, or, let me die 
Nor IS it Damme ye Son of a Whore, ye Lie 

Finally, he hsted m a rising tone of levity various professional 
types excluded from the category 

'Tis not your Scholar, Traveler, nor Mathematician, 

Poet, not Player, and faith ’tis no Physician 

He concluded with comic irony 

’Tis none of these, that, singly, Wit can be. 

But all in one man meeting's, Wit that's Me 

The incongruity of Haynes’ final assertion illustrates wifs de- 
fiance of any simple definition The principle of exclusion was 
used even by those men who were positive of the true nature of 
wit Richard Flecknoe, dramatist and poetaster, felt that wit had 
"nothing of the superfice, or dross of words, as cinches, quibbles, 
Jingles, and such like trifles have’”^ John Drydens letter to Sir 
Robert Howard, m which he defined "Wit writing,” asserted that 
it was not the "jerk or sting of an epigram, nor the seeming con- 
tradiction of a poor antithesis . nor the jmgle of a more poor 
paranomasia,”® And so it went 
This principle of exclusion was convement and safe It simply 
hsted outmoded techniques of wit, or those judged generally to 
be so On the other hand, the categorical nature of positive defim- 
tions was sure to arouse criticism and argument. No one chal- 
lenged Dryden’s exclusion of the "jerk or stmg of an epigram,” 
but many questioned the imphcations of his forthnght defimtion 
that wit IS the "propriety of words and thoughts ” 

The variety and unexpectedness of its manifestations caused 
many contemporaries to give up altogether the possibility of 
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positive definition Ricliaid Flecknoe m liis Dmcoiase of the Eng- 
lish Stage (1664) ventuied some lemarks upon wit, which he 
concluded willi the woids, “ ’Tis in vain to say any moie ol it, tor 
if I could tell you what it wore, it would not be what it is, being 
somewhat above cxpicssion, and such a volalil thing, as ’tis al- 
togetlier as volatil to desciibo ” Di Isaac Baiiow undei stood this 
volatility and felt that one must know wit through expciience 
“Any one better appicliends what it is by acquaintance, than I 
can infoim him by description It is indeed a thing so veisatile 
and multiform, appealing in so many gaibs, so variously ap- 
prehended by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less 
hard to settle a cleai and certain notion thereof, tlian to make a 
portrait of Pioteus, or to define tlio figure of the fleeting air.” 
Thus, tlie enigmatic quality remained. Di Baiiow had only 
defined certain of its evidences for his congregation and con- 
cluded “It consisteth in one knows not what, and spiingeth up 
one can haidly tell how 

The enigma of wit was confirmed by the continuing differences 
of opinion on the essential nature of the word Many contempo- 
raries were positive about the essence of wit, so positive that each 
insisted upon the coirectncss of his own definition The attempts 
to define extend from Tliomas Hobbes and Abiaham Cowley 
in the iGso’s to Coibyn Morns and Lord Karnes a century later 
Normally, each one purposed to coirect preceding cirois in one 
final deflnition to end all definitions Dryden in a critical essay 
in 1677 dismissed his antecedents summarily “From that which 
has been said, it may be collected, that the definition of Wit 
(which has been so often attempted, and evei unsuccessfully by 
many poets ) is only this,”^° and he propounded his own opinion 
Robert Wolselcy, in his essay in defense of the poetry of John 
Wilmot, the Earl of Rochester ( 1685 ) desired to “put an end . . 
to the Dispute” over “the doubtful and unsettled significance of 
Alls Term, Wit” He intended “to bring it to the scrutiny of a 
Definition, which is the only sure way to decide the matter.”^ 
The versatile Joseph Addison — essayist, poet, and playwright— 
hkewise dismissed previous attempts as inadequate: “Nothmg is 
so much admired, and so httle understood, as Wit No Author 
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that I know of has wiitten professedly upon it, and as for those 
who make any mention of it, they only treat on the Subject as 
it has accidentally fallen m their way , , I hope therefore I 
shall peiform an acceptable Woik to my Countrymen, if I treat 
at large upon this Subject” (Spectatoi, No 58) Sir Richard 
Blaclonoie m An Essay upon Wit (1716) believed that ‘many 
ingenious Pei sons, by then unsuccessful Essays to explain it, have 
rather obscui'd than illustrated its Idea ” He proposed “to give 
the Definition of it, which tho it may fall short of Perfection, yet 
I imagine, will come nearer to it, than any that has yet ap- 
pear’d 

Disagreement m definition continued to the end of the penod 
Leonard Welsted wiotc m 1724 that the “Reason of all the puzzle 
and Contention” and “the fiivolous Definition” is “that the word 
Wit, m our language, carries m it too vague and mdefinite an 
Idea, and is of too general a Nature The vagueness and con- 
fusion motivated Corbyn Morns to attempt anoAer “final” deflm- 
tion Since an accurate defimtion had exceeded the “reach and 
Power” of past “Wnters of the greatest Renown” — ^Abraham 
Cowley, Isaac Barrow, John Dryden, John Locke, Wilham Con- 
greve, and Joseph Addison — all of whom ‘have tryed their Force 
upon this Subject, and have all left it fiee, and unconquered, 
he proceeded with a lengthy essay in definition published early in 
1744. That he was not successful in his attempt to fix the “true 
standard” of wit is cleai from a lettei which appeared in the 
Daily Advertiser^ May 31, X744, shortly after the publication of 
his essay The letter defended his definition against some “Gentle- 
men of Abihties” who had censured his essay for “Obscurity,” 
calhng his views “dark and mvolvd,”^^ At mid-century Dr 
Samuel Johnson added his own idea on wit, rejectmg not only 
Pope’s definition but also the contemporary meaning, “whatever it 
be”^« 

The age could not agree upon a constant, basic meaning of its 
major achievement. This volatile phenomenon of die mmd, de- 
veloped and refined by a prolific, cultured society, was enriched 
beyond its meaning either before or since The versatility of wit 
m performance dazzled its viewers and defied analysis Mere 
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vanety gave it an enigmatic quality which it had never befoie 
possessed However, die enigma was moie basic than this. Es- 
sentially, the enigma lay m wit’s inexplicable cllccts of surprise 
and brilliance, which have distinguished it m all ages, whatever 
its name. Wit has always possessed its /c tic sms quoL 


Summary 

Although the Age of Wit could not icach an agi cement upon a 
basic, simple meaning of wit, the term did have ccitam definite 
contexts (eight, as defined m tins study) in whicli meanings are 
clearly peiceptible Each of the remaining seven contexts is 
separate, though sometimes related to otheis. The fiist four 
contexts— rhetoric, psychology, truth, and grace — ^were part and 
parcel of seventeenth- and .eighteenth-century literary theory. 
The traditions, of rhetoiic (Chapter 2) and of faculty psychology 
(Chapter 3) a^imlated wit by the time of the Eenaissance and 
made possible tfe- other two contexts- truth and grace. The 
contexts of trutii (Chapter 4), founded upon decorum, and grace 
(Chapter 5), founded upon sublimity, weie unique developments 
of the Age of Wit and piesent two new pinnacles of meaning for 
the word. Still another context utilized the humanistic tradition 
of the Republic of Letters. In this tiadition and supported by 
the contexts of truth and grace, men dedicated their lives to the 
ideals which wit had come to represent, ideals which became 
embodied m a Republic of Wit (Chapter 6). The last two 
contexts developed during the age as a result more of social than 
of hterary forces. In the caricature of wit (Chapter 7) the 
scnbblmg, foppish imitators and pretenders moved and had their 
bemg. Their wit was a rude approximation of real wit, and their 
popular influence debased the whole concept. The final context, 
the stigma of wit (Chapter 8), contains the general reactions to 
the excesses of wit, reactions which not only engulfed the imi- 
tators and pretenders but stained the reputations and altered the 
hves of true wits. 

The remaining contexts are arranged in approximate chrono- 
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logical order, that is, m the order in which each became important 
durmg the Age of Wit, and reveal the rationale the age itself 
achieved to distinguish between true and false wit. They give 
also sharp separations to the kaleidoscopic image of this ang- 
matic word 



Arte may giuc out piecepts and dnecloryos in communt 
forma, but it is supcrcxcellent wit that is llic iiiolhei pearle of 
precious Invention, and the gonlden mine of goigcoiis Eloqii- 
tion Na It IS a ceitaino picguant and lively thing withoul 
name, but a quemt mistery of mounting conceit, as it wexc a 
knacke of dexterity, oi the nippilaty of the nappiesl grape, 
that infinitely surpasseth all tlio Invention and Eloqution in llic 
woild 


— Gahru l IIauvly in Piaccii bupet ( i oi^aiwn ( 1593) 


T^e ^T(hetoric of Wit 


I N THE LATE MONTHS of 1579 and for some years 
thereafter, the adventures of a sophisticated young man and 
his modish manner of expression captivated the attention of die 
learned society of London, an audience whicli extended from 
the Queen herself down to the most ignoble fop. Tins audacious 
young man, “prefciring fancy before friends, and this present 
humour before honour to come,” shocked his intended readers, 
the “gentle women of England,” with his ideas, especially his 
ideas of them. On die odier hand, his distinctive manner of ex- 
pression started a contagion of imitation. Tlie shock came from 
his basic cynicism toward the fair sex: "Thou^i the tears of the 
hart be salt, yet the tears of the boar be sweet, and though the 
tears of some women be counterfeit to deceive, yet the tears of 
many be current to try their love ” Tlie contagion arose out of the 
appeal of his highly rhetorical style of writing, which employed 
neady poised parallehsms of balance and antidiesis and abundant 
alhteration. The young man was of course Euphues, a creation of 
John Lyly, graduate of Oxford, noted wit, and brilhant writer. The 
subtide of &e book bearing his name was, very signrficandy. The 
Amtomie of Wyt 


[36] 
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Wit m its rhetorical context had many temporary fashions 
throughout the Age of Wit. Typical of them was euphuism, which 
exhibits three normal phases m the life of each fashion mnova- 
tion, imitation, and irritation Each new fashion was initiated by 
a poet or group of poets as an mnovation When successful, the 
fashion was almost immediately imitated, becoming de ngueur 
among other hterary figures and their cotenes After a relatively 
short popularity at this esoteric level, the fashion was dropped 
suddenly for a newer fashion At this pomt another wave of 
popularity ordmarily occurred Though now out of fashion with 
the hterati, the mode had filtered down meanwhile to lesser 
poets and to the dilettantes At this lower and degenerative level 
the now outmoded fashion could remain popular for rimny years 
Thus, the popularity of euphuism as an innovation was largely 
over by 1590, when the new style of wit m the Arcadia of Sir 
Phihp Sidney replaced it Shakespeare ridiculed euphuism in 
King Hemy IV, Part I, and possibly m Lover's Labou/s Lost 
Jonson and Donne ignored it But euphuism was aped to the 
pomt of irritation in certain Court and other social circles on mto 
the reign of Charles I Euphmsm was the first of a number of 
modes of wit during the seventeenth century which comprised the 
more spectacular aspects of rhetorical wit 

Rhetoric as a context of wit was relatively new in the Renais- 
sance Historically, rhetoric has meant the art of effective oral 
and written commumcation, but it refers specifically m this con- 
text to the embelhshment of thought by means of verbal orna- 
mentation The disciplme of rhetoric always utihzed the quahty 
of mtellectual wittiness, as denoted by the Greek €l)<j>vta and by 
the Latm ingemum The ultimate association of English wit with 
rhetoric was therefore natural and logical Early m the sixteenth 
century in England, wit became associated witifci the mtellectual 
mgenuity of rhetorical devices 

The fashions of rhetorical wit contmued successively from 
Ehzabethan days through the seventeenth century, when they 
mcreased greatly, and into the eighteenth century Each new 
fashion was a conscious vanation of rhetorical ornamentation m 
new complexity and subtlety Gabriel Harvey had this land 
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of ingenuity in mind when he desciibcd “supercxcellent wit” as 
not only the “mother pearle of precious Invention” but also the 
"goulden mme of gorgeous Elocution.” Many devices and terms 
of rhetoric were redeifced in tcims of wit. Thus, sentences were 
called “the pithy and sweet floweis of wit, compiled in a ready 
and deliberate brain, and uttcied in shoil and elegant pluases.”* 
Wit as rhetoric piesentcd a pioblem to die neoclassical mind. 
Ehetoncal oinamentation was clearly necessary in poetic art, 
but at the same tune tlie “pregnant and lively” nature of wit gave 
it an inlierent knack for cxtiavagance, which was unacceptable 
to neoclassical standards of propiiety. Because of wit's dual na- 
ture — ^its value and its inherent excess — ^thc neoclassical poet was 
obhged to criticize and distrust certain techniques which he had 
at the same time to use These techniques were the verbal de- 
vices of effective writing which were his stock-in-trade. Thus, 
wit m this context reached a frmbon in the seventeenth century, 
which was m a defimte sense mcreasingly hostile to it. To under- 
stand the impact of the rhetoiical tradition and the dilemma into 
which it forced the neoclassical poet, one must understand the 
developments in rhetoric before and dmmg the Age of Wit. 


The BACKcaiouND op Eiietomc 

Classical rhetoric, the study of effective oratory or oral expres- 
sion, was founded by Demosthenes and otlier Greek orators. 
Aristotle distinguished between the style of rhetoric and that of 
poetry Bhetoric, most of which pertained to style, contamed 
more verbal devices tlian did poetics Herein lies the key to what 
happened ultimately to rhetoiic* since verbal devices always 
tend to usurp all other means of expression and since writmg 
techmques tend to subsume oral ones, tlie once dominant study of 
rhetonc was slowly relegated to a division of poetics under the 
general category of style.^ 

The actual fusion of theones of oratory and poetry is generally 
attributed to Cicero.® His aims m De oratore, i,e. ‘*docere, de- 
lectare, et mover e” combined the qualities of poetry (to dehght 
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and to move emotionally) with the aim of oratory (to persuade). 
He discussed wit (ingemum) as a means of developmg a full, 
ornate style through imitation of the Greek orators and pointed 
out parallels between ingemum as he used it and Plato’s com- 
ments on (wit) m The Republic (VII, 535) and €v<l>v'^<s 

(witty) in The Phaedrus (Sections 262^-2.70^) He was also 
acquamted with Plato’s idea, stated m The Laws, that a person 
who IS (witty, le having excellent natural endowments) 

may do more harm to the state than an ignorant citizen, if such 
a witty person has evil intentions. 

Despite the early fusion of theories, rhetoric still retained dur- 
mg the Middle Ages its classical meamng of effective oral ex- 
pression and was (excepting possibly grammar) the most 
important study m the tnvium Ehetonc consisted of five tradi- 
tional parts inventio (mvention), dispositio (arrangement), 
elocutio (style), memona (memory, particularly of a ready argu- 
ment), and pronunciatio (dehvery). However, as explained 
above, the concept of rhetoric changed slowly from the art of 
speaking to the art of writmg, and only some of these parts con- 
tmued to be emphasized 

By the Renaissance,^ only the first three of the traditional 
parts retained any importance — a natural development, since 
memona and pronunciatio pertained largely to oral expression 
and since rhetoric was by that time a part of the disciphne m the 
wntmg of both prose and poetry In practice durmg the Renais- 
sance, elocutio became the important part of rhetoric. It mcluded 
figures of both amphfication and ornamentation Understandably, 
Wilham Webb in his Discourse of English Poetry (1586) treated 
rhetoric as a matter of style He considered Euphues to be a work 
of ^‘smgular eloquence and brave composition of apt words and 
sentences,” which exhibited "all the partes of Rethoncke, m 
fitte phrases, in pithy sentences, m gallant tropes, m flowing 
speech, m plaine sence.”® 

Another development was the gradual simplification of figura- 
tive language. Medieval treatises had gradually reduced the com- 
plex categories of rhetoric to tropes and figures Even as early as 
postclassical criticism, these two categories had failed to main- 
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tain ieparate status and distinctions Quintilian had noted tliat 
“many aiithois have consideicd figmes identical with tiopcs”, 
fmthcrmoie, “tlieie aie some who call tiopes figuics” lie ad- 
mitted that “tlic resemblance between the two is so close that it 
is not easy to distinguish between them,” and his definitions reflect 
this difficulty, irony, foi instance, “belongs to figuies ol thought 
[figurae sententiae] just as much as to tiopes 
By the sixteenth century, Eli2abethans thought ol ihetorical 
devices mostly m terms of flgmes, and rhetoiicians usually listed 
under that classification not only tiopcs but also schemes and 
repetitions The vaiiety of classifications of figures became con- 
fusing George Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (III, in) 
divided figures into three gioups those which serve the car, 
called “auricular”, those which seive the mind, called “sensable”, 
and those which serve both together, called “sententious ” Among 
the chief rhetoiicians of the Renaissance, three classes of figures 
were considered most important"^ The first group consisted of 
figures of thought, definition, division, distinction, enumeiation, 
cause, effect, antecedent, consequence, comparison, similitude, 
dissimihtude, example, and citation of authority (including prov- 
erbs, apothegms, and maxims). The second gioup consisted of 
various forms of exclamation, intmiogation, and description — 
all designed to sway die emotions Tlic tliiid group consisted of 
some 150 figures depending upon such merely mechanical 
devices as spelling, diction, and syntax. Because of its impor- 
tance m the creation of wit, die first group received mcreasmg 
attention m the seventeentii century, especially compaiison, 
simihtude, and dissimilitude 


‘TFigcbae Vebborum et Figuhae Sententiae” 

The subordination of rhetoric to techniques of style, together 
with the simultaneous simplification of rhetorical devices into 
classes of figures, had great bearing upon the kinds of wit, as the 
Enghsh Renaissance viewed them The simphflcation of rhetori- 
cal devices into classes of figures was important in the discussion 
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of one phase of the nature of wit the distinction between wit 
of words and wit of thoughts Wit of words and of thoughts be- 
came a common distinction from the seventeenth century onwards. 
Such distinction is implicit in John Dry den’s definition “a pro- 
priety of thoughts and words, or in other terms, thoughts and 
words elegantly adapted to the subject”® Joseph Addison’s dis- 
tinction between wit of ideas and wit of letters and words 
{Spectator, No 62) continued die same dichotomy John Old- 
mixon differentiated between wit of thought and wit of expres- 
sion,® two terms used agam at mid-century by Henry Home, Lord 
Karnes,^® 

This division of wit arose from the reduction of rhetoric to 
tables of figures, a reduction m which the figure (Latin figurae, 
Greek schemata) came to predominate verbal ornamentation 
Tables of figures were subdivided traditionally mto figurae 
verborum (or dtctionis) and figurae sententiae The first, figures 
of language (also called figures of words or of speech), sought 
agreeable sounds either alone or m combination, as m parallel- 
isms, antitheses, alliterations, rhymes, and assonances The sec- 
ond, figures of thought (also known as figures of matter or of 
sense), sought effective development of the idea m the sentence 
or sententious statement, it made use of exclamations, rhetorical 
questions, and suggestions Qumtihan, surveying the theories of 
rhetoric m his Institutio Oratona, distmgmshed m one instance 
between the thought and the word "every speech . consists 
at once of that which is expressed and that which expresses, that 
IS to say matter [rebus] and words [mrbtsY' (III, 5). More 
specifically, he divided figures as follows "It is, however, to the 
best of my knowledge, generally agreed by the majority of au- 
thors that there are two classes of figures, namely figures of 
thought, that is of the mind [mentis], feeling [sensusl, or con- 
ceptions [sententiarum], since all these terms are used, and 
figures of speech, that is of words [verborum], diction [dtctioms], 
expression [elocutionis], language [sermoms], or style [oratioms} 
the name by which they are known vanes, but mere terminology 
1$ a matter of mdiff erence” ( IX, 1 ) . 
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The same division of figures was common ihiough die seven- 
teenth century. John Smilli wrote of figura dtctioms belongmg 
“to the matter, and as il were, to lire body of speech” and of 
figura sententme belonging “to the form, and as it were, to the 
soul, that IS, to the sentence ” Smith explamed the mteirclation- 
ship, the “gaimshing of the fiamc of speech, in a sentence, called 
Figura Sententme, is a figiiie, which foi the foiciblc moving of 
affections, dotli aftci a sort beautifie tlie sense and very mean- 
mg of a sentence.”^^ Late m the century, Samuel Butler wrote 
of “two sorts of quibbhng, the one with words and the otlier with 
sense, hke the rhetoiicians’ figurae dictioms et figurae sen- 
tentiaer’-^ The rhetorical disaimination between wit of words 
and wit of thoughts became mcreasingly important, for as 
reaction against excessive ornamentation increased in the seven- 
teenth century, wit of words was the first object of attack. 


PoPULAB RhETOBICAL MoDES OF WlT 

The reduction of rhetoric to a hst of figures of amplification 
and ornamentation shows the widespread attraction of verbal 
devices. This popularity was tremendous dining the Age of Wit 
as well as during the century which preceded it. These were years 
uncommonly disposed toward aitifice The first half of the seven- 
teenth century saw a rapid increase in rhetorical devices, includ- 
mg elementary wordplay m anagrams, acrostics, and punning. 

In early seventeenth-century prose, the stylistic ideal changed 
from a Ciceronian floridity to other ornate styles.^® The admoni- 
tion of the sixteenth-century humanists to “write Cicero” pro- 
duced a style fashioned upon the genus grande of antiquity. Ihis 
classical style of oratorical ait took its character from tlie sche- 
mata verborum in the rhetoric of Gorgias and Isocrates and made 
use of such structmal devices as the isocolon, paromoeon, and 
parison Ornamentation consisted of similia, exempla, and sen- 
tentiae. Ciceronian rhetoric was found not only in student ex- 
ercises but also in pulpit oratory, courtly ceremomes, moral 
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treatises, and romances In England this excessively formalized 
prose style took one name from the prose romance briefly de- 
scribed above, Euphues The Anatomie of Wyt 
The reaction agamst Ciceroman rhetoric took the form of an 
attempt to return to the essay or "Attic” style, which had existed 
m classical times concurrently with the oratorical style,^^ This 
Athc style used the figurae sententiae m place of tiie figurae 
verborum The new figures of thought attempted to achieve the 
aims of Aristotle — clarity, brevity, and propriety — ^but these aims 
were subverted Instead of Aristotle's style, the styles of Seneca, 
Tacitus, Lucan, and Juvenal were used as guides The resultmg 
baroque style had its own flondity m metaphor, antithesis, 
paradox, and pomt These characteristics are exemphfied in 
the prose of Robert Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and John Donne 
After the late Renaissance, prose style changed more slowly 
Poetry, on the other hand, became the showpiece for rhetorical m- 
genuity, changing its modes of dress with rapidity The reason for 
this difference m pace lay m the origm and function of each Prose 
was thought to be the product pnmarily of man's reason, whereas 
poetry was the product of mans imagination, further, the one 
was the medium for logical and objective information, whereas 
the other was the medium for fanciful dehght and entertainment. 
Prose under the influence of such sober forces as Puritan clergy- 
men, the Royal Society, and rationahst philosophers, depended 
mcreasmgly upon the language of direct statement In letters, 
Dryden's prose style made a significant development m this direc- 
tion, and Swift's plam style was a further achievement, as illus- 
trated by the spare, hmpid style of his sermons 
The contmumg disposition toward artifice is everywhere 
evident in the great variety of seventeenth-century verse Figures 
of ornamentation and amplification smted weU the effects of 
poetry which the age understood School mstruction emphasized 
imitation, not origmahty The disciphne and traimng of young 
poets began usually with simple, classic forms of lync and 
pastoral, proceeded to odes and satires, and culminated m at- 
tempts at heroic tragedy or epics The constant drill in the 
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discipline of rhetoric made adornment a habit oi second nature, 
as the mspiration of the muse was remforced by conscious design 
Poetry incorporated the more flamboyant and ccccntiic ihetoiical 
devices. The result was wit of words at one level and wit of 
thoughts at another, with varying combinations between 
Wit of words, die figume verborum liaditioiially consideicd 
inferior to the figurae sententiae, was mcoipoiated m many kinds 
of shght poems, from enigmas and riddles to quips and acrostics 
Known variously in die Renaissance as “fancies” and “fantastics,” 
these verses depended upon puns and tucks for dieii enjoyment 
The artificial and mgemous arrangement of words is obvious, 
for instance m the following poem, which may be read two or 
three ways 


Your face 

Your tongue 

Your wit 

so faire 

so smooth 

so sharp 

first drew 

then mov d 

then kmt 

mine eye 

mme eare 

my heart 

Mine eye 

Mme eare 

My heart 

thus drawn 

thus mov'd 

thus knit 

affects 

hangs on 

yeelds to 

Your face 

Your tongue 

Yourwit'^« 

manipulation 

IS also apparent 

m the rebus and ana- 


gram. An anagram by George Herbert is of a more than usually 
complex nature for it employs a witty conceit: 


How well her name an Army doth present, 

In whom the Lord of Hosts did pitch his tent!^* 


In a society which carefully cultivated the art of conversation, the 
quip became exceedmgly popular Bemg “a short saymg of a 
sharp wit, with a bitter sense m a sweet word,”^’’ this form of 
repartee flourished in both oral and written forms. The disposi- 
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tion of the qmp for the pun is clear in this example of eighteenth- 
century wit 


Bon-mot of a Certain Witty Lord 

His Lordship being informed, that a Lady, lately divorced, would 

probably be married to the Earl of upper O y, said it is tune she 

was upper O for she had been under O y long enough 

The turn of thought here has not only sexual but domestic im- 
phcations and is supenor to the dependence simply upon a 
similarity of sound or arrangement of letters 

The seventeenth century was often entertamed by cleverness 
rather than by complexity So popular was any simple pun that 
James Arbuckle, looking back from late m the century upon what 
he called the “Age of Anagrams, Puns, and Acrosticks,** recalled 
with rhetorical aptness that "a Man had nothing to do but make 
one Word carry two Meamngs, and then march between them 
into Preferment ” He concluded with the further recollection 

This Eloquence became even fashionable m the Pulpit, and every 
Head of Discourse was thought unfinished which did not termmate 
m the Pomt of an Epigram I have seen an admirable Instance of 
this m a Sermon of that Age, wherem the Preacher, after a long 
detail of the Vices and Corruptions of the Times, sums up the whole 
in the following pathetical Exclamation 'All Houses,* says he, *are 
turned Ale-houses, some Mens Faradtse is a Fair o^Vice, the holy 
State of Matrimony is made Matter o*Money Was it thus m the Days 
of mAm AH 

This kind of pun, called the vox et praeterea nihil, was considered 
particularly weak because it relied more upon comcidence of 
sound than upon sense and hence disappeared in translation 

Another example of figurae verborum was the echo verse, 
which apparently derived its name and technique from a char- 
acter in Ben Jonsons masque, Cynthids Revels In this masque, 
Eccho often repeats the last sound or word spoken by the pre- 
ceding character In Act I, scene in, she is asked not to make *‘so 
fast away,” to which the answer and succeedmg conversation 
occur 
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ECCHO. Away 
MEECTOiE, Stay, let me obscive this portent yet 
AMORPHUS I am neithei youx Minotame, noi your Cenlauxe, nor 
your Salyre, nor yom Hyaena, noi yonr Babion, but youi meie 
travailer, beleeve me 
ECCHO Leave me 

MERctJRiE I ffuessy it shotild bee some ti availing motion pursued 
Eccho so 

AMORPHUS Know you fiom whom you flie? 01 whence? 

ECCHO. Hence 

This clever, supeificial wit was used m many poems diiimg the 
century Geoige Herbert's poem 'Taiadise" is a good example 

I blesse tliee. Lord, because I GROW 
Among thy tiees, which m a ROW 
To thee bolli fiuit and oidei OW 

What open force, or hidden CHARM 
Can blast my fruit, 01 bring me HARM, 

While the iiiclosme is ihme ARM? 

Inclose me still for fear I START 
Be to me lathei shaip and TART, 

Then let me want thy hand & ART. 

When thou dost greater judgements SPARE, 

And with thy Icnifo but pmne and PARE, 

Ev'n fruitfull tiees moie fiiutfull ARE 

Such shaipncs shows the sweetest FREND 
Such cuttmgs rathex heal then REND 
And such begmnmgs touch then END 

This was one of the least imaginative devices of wit used by 
the metaphysical poets and rated only slightly above the me- 
chanics of their shaped verse. 

The epigram, a recognized classical verse genie, was popular 
durmg die century, enjoying the attention of the very best poets* 
It was a short poem building to a surpnsmg turn of thought 
or sententious statement The epigram varied in length from 
two to sixteen or more hues, though the usual length was two, 
four, or SIX lines The last hne or two always contained the 
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‘ stmg ” Epigrams might be simple or complex in rhetoncal de- 
vices, even though the content was often trivial 

Nuptiae post nummos 

There was a tune when men for love did many 
And not for lucre sake, as now we see 
Which from that former age so much doth vary 
As alfs for — ^what you’ll give? or nought must be 
So that this ancient word called matrimony 
Is wholly made a matter now of money 

This epigram was written solely for the elementary play upon 
words in the closmg couplet, certamly a threadbare pun at best. 
In the following adaptation of a Latin epigram, both words and 
thought combme m a complexity clearly superior to the bare 
style and simple thought of the precedmg example. 

Of Galla’s Goodly Periwigge 

You see the goodly hayre that Galla weares, 

’Tis certain hei own hair, who would have thought it? 

She s weares it is her owne and true she sweaies 
For hard by Temple-barre last day she bought it 
So faire a hane, vpon so foule a forehead 
Augments disgrace, and showes the grace is bon owed 

The figurative ornamentation of both words and thoughts is 
abundant alhteration, balance, and antithesis By 16^25 the 
epigram was losing its status of respectabihty, but epigranomatio 
traits were adapted to lyrics, elegies, and other kinds of poems, 
becommg a part of the rhetoric of the heroic couplet 
Wit of thought achieved a new height of development m the 
adaptation of the epigram to the conceit, or elaborate figure This 
adaptation of figurae sententiae provided poets with a technique 
which stimulated a new complexity of ongmahty and mgenmty. 
One result was a kmd of poetry described by Thomas Peeke as a 
choice of epigrams ‘Tor if a Poem be good, it consists of nothing 
else, but various Epigrams, cemented by a dexterous sagacity 
And not only Verse, but Prose, is dull, and languislimg, unlesse 
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the Sparkling Genius of the Epigrammatist be artificially inter- 
woven Such a poem, a succession of conceits consli noted by 
academic contiivance, was popular on the Continent The Italian 
Giovanni Battista Marim, who wiote and discussed tins kind 
of poem, had some influence upon the later metaphysical poets 
This contiivance of epigiammatic conceits was still being com- 
posed in 1690 when Sir William Temple ciiticized it He wrote 
of tlie degenerate modems, who, not woithy to sit down at the 
Feast,” have to ^'content themselves witli the Scraps,” that is, with 
lesser forms of poetiy, thus, tlxey incorporate epigrams which 
"were all turned upon Conceit, or some sharp Hits of Fancy 01 
Wit”^^ One of these moderns, die churchman William Dingley, 
wrote a perfect example m ‘Upon a BEE Entomb'd in Amber” 
( 1694), four stanzas of which follow* 

Behold this happy Insect's Tomb, 

Not sweet, but piecious Honey-comb 
You'd think the Bee had biought it forth, 

Alike in Colour, and m Woiili 
Which to the view does repiesent, 

A Muideiei, and Monument 
I thought 'twas Niobe alone, 

Whom Moistuie harden'd into Stone* 

But now the weepmg Gem I soo, 

Transforms at once it self and Bee: 

Since to Beholders each does seem, 

The Gem a Bee, the Bee a Gem 
The Pyramids in -^Egypt's Land, 

Astonishment fiom all commandi 
Yet, happy Insect, happy thou, 

A lesser, but a better Show 
The Pyramids would envy me, 

Should I be thus Entomb'd hke thee 
Thou with Medusa may'st compare, 

Whose Viperous enchanted Haii, 

Turn'd all Spectators into Stone, 

Conquest and Trophy both in one, 

But tibou excellest her in this. 

Thy self at once Medusa is, 

Thy self the Metamorphosis 
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The influence of the epigram is evident m the popular six-hne 
stanzaic pattern, in the stopped couplets throughout (except 
for the final stanza), and m the “stmg” in the last couplet of each 
stanza. 

A further development of the wit of thought was the meta- 
physical conceit It most often turned on a minutely elaborated 
metaphor. When developed by the metaphysical poet, the mean- 
mgs became quite complex through "paradoxical mqmry, im- 
aginative and mtellectual ” This mquiry exhausted, by "its use of 
antithesis and contradiction and unusual imagery, all the pos- 
sibihties of a given idea The techmque was highly rhetorical 
The result was mainly figurae sententiae m very complex form, 
though not to the exclusion of figurae verborum. 

This form of wit developed m opposition to other modes Its 
mtellectual imconventionahty, its subtlety of thought and im- 
agery, its compressed style, and its roughness of verse — all de- 
veloped m contrast to the polish and sophistication of Cavaher 
verse and contemporary fashions It faced increasing opposition 
from the neoclassical impulse toward propriety and conven- 
tionahty but nevertheless thrived mto the Restoration It pro- 
vided no less a poetic genius than John Dryden with his earhest 
techmque. 

The fascination of metaphysical poetry was mfectious and oc- 
casionally caught up even Cavalier poets In 1632, Thomas 
Randolph, a "Son of Ben," was merrymakmg with other members 
of the "tribe" m London, when "as it often happens that m dnnk- 
mg high quarrels arise, so there chanced some words to pass 
between Mr Randolph and another gentleman, which grew to be 
so high, that the Gentleman drawmg his sword, and strikmg at 
Mr. Randolph, cut off his little finger, whereupon, in an extempo- 
rary humor he instantly made these verses,"^’' entitled "Upon the 
Losse of His Little Fmger" 

Anthmetique mne digits, and no more 

Admits of, then I still have all my store 

For what mischance hath tane from my left hand. 

It seemes did only for a cipher stand 
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But this rie say foi thee depaitcd joynt, 

Thou well not given to steale, uoi pick, noi point 
At any in disgiace, but thou didst go 
Untimely to thy Death only to show 
The othei membeis what they once must doe, 

01 1 didst thou scan my veisc, wheie il I inisse 
Henccfoith I will impute the cause to this 
A fingcis losse (I speake it not in spoit) 

Will make a vcise a Foot too shoit 

Faicwell deaic fingei, much I guove to sec 

How soone mischance hath made a Hand ol thcc 

The facetious tone betrays a travesty on the metaphysical method, 
but the poem demonstrates piactically all of the metaphysical 
techniques. The wit is on tlie level belli of woids and of thoughts. 
The first line contains a pun on ‘'digits/' meaning both “fingers*' 
and the figures one tlnough nine, though usually including the 
symbol zeio The first two hues present an enigma or riddle, 
which IS solved in lines 3 and 4, The four hues involve a paradox 
within a pun, for tlie nine remaining fingers aie complete, since 
what has been lost is nothing (the tenth digit, 01 zcio). The 
next five lines contain an apostiophe to the fiugei, with which 
Randolph iidicules his companions for jestmg at his misfoxtune. 
These lines also reveal tliat awaicness of the tianscendent that 
was so typical of metaphysical imageiy, tJie Angelas untimely 
deadi has served as an example to the lemammg fingers of die 
way of all flesh. The pun on “membci," connoting human relation- 
ship, IS ciucial Lines 10 through 13, returning to the value of the 
dead fingei, make use of irony (“I speake it noi m sport”), 
paradox (“a fingers losse . , Will make a vcise a Foot too 
short”), and representative meter of mimetic vcise in line 13, 
Lines 14 and 15 return to the awareness of the transcendent 
ironically, die finger enjoys m death that success which, being 
zero m life, it was not destined in life to have. Here is the epi- 
gram, the final turn m thought upon the double meaning of Ae 
expression “made a Hand” — the hteral meaning and a seven- 
teenth-century meanmg “to make a success.” That a finger could 
finally m a state of beatification become a hand is, of course, a 
paradoxical hyperbole, and that mischance may hasten un- 
dreamed-of success IS nony Randolph also employs an ambiguity 
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m usmg English words m their Latinate sense, specifically digit 
Here, then, one finds the mtellectuahzed conceit, what T. S Eliot, 
speaking of Donne, called a "mechanism of sensibihty which 
could devour any kind of experience”^® Other characteristics 
of metaphysical poetry are also present the characteristic turnmg 
of the mind upon death m even so trivial a situation, the rough 
diction throughout, the constant play upon words and npon the 
immediacy of the situation, and the interlacing of irony and 
paradox 

The last popular mode of wit m the seventeenth century was 
the turn As wit of thought during the first half of the century 
concentrated upon unexpected metaphors and similes, so the wit 
of the last half exploited the surprise of an ingenious turn. By 
means of a play upon a word or thought, antithetical ideas were 
placed m sudden and surprismg opposition The turn was not 
entuely new, using old verbal techniques — the pun and the 
metaphor, placed in parallel and antithetical constructions 
Whereas the conceit had derived multiple meanmgs in a single 
image, the turn played with or "turned” a word or idea m order 
to set up a multiple significance of meamng George Puttenham 
called the word turn the "Traductio, or the translacer” It oc- 
curs "when we turne and translace a word mto many sundne 
shapes as the Tailor doth his garment, and after that sort do play 
with him” m one’s "dittie 

Milton was very fond of die turn Satan’s famous retort m 
Paradise Lost (IV, contains the multiple turning of a 

word. '‘Know ye not me^ . . not to know me argues yourselves 
unknown'^ (itahcs mine) It occurs to a greater degiee m the 
following passage (itahcs imne) in the words of God the Father 

They therefore as to right belonged, 

So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate, 

As if predestination overruled 
Their wiU, disposed by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge, they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I if I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no less proved certain unforeknown 

(III, 111-19) 
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When adapted to the neoclassical vcise line, die turn became 
a weapon of incisive satne. The last Imc ol llie following qua- 
train from Diyden's Absalom and Achitophel is a good example 

The Egyptian. iiLcs the Jebusites cmbiaced, 

Wheie gods weic lecommcnded by then taste. 

Such savoiy deities must needs be good 
As seivo at once foi woiship and foi food 

(11 118-21) 

Dry den's turns weic not always equally successlul, m the same 
poem his lines on the Popish Plot of 1673 lack tins smootlmess and 
neatness 


From hence began tliat plot, the nation s curse. 

Bad m itself, but lepresented woise, 

Raised m exti ernes, and in extremes decned, 

With oaths afBimed, witli dying vows denied, 

Nor weighed or winnowed by the multitude, 

But swallowed in the mass, unchewed and crude* 

(11 108-13) 

Pope, on the other hand, was unfailing m the successful turn m 
his mature poems In The Rape of the Lock, he used tins device 
to flood the serious very suddenly with die ridiculous* 


Here thou, great Annal whom thiee lealms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea, 

(in, 7-8) 

Tlie turn fitted admirably into die ironic inversion of values m 
such poems as The Dunciad. In Book One the chaotic lealm of 
die Goddess of Dulness has 'nameless Somethmgs" crawling in 
the darkness of stupidity. Since the Goddess rules over false wit, 
the demons represent the various kinds of outmoded wit 
clenches, ill-paired figures, similes, metaphors. Then follow these 
lines 
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All these, and more, the cloud-compelhng Queen 
Beholds through fogs, that magnify the scene 
She, tinselled o'er in robes of varying hues, 

With self-applause her wild creation views. 

Sees momentary monsters use and fall, 

And with hei own fooFs colouis gilds them all 

(U 79-84) 

The turns of thought he in the ideas of magnifying with fog and 
gilding with dullness On the other hand, Pope could use the 
turn on the level largely of wordplay, as m the following occa- 
sional couplet 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew, 

Pray, tell me, su, whose dog are you^ 

The many modes of wtt, both figurae verborum and figurae 
sententiae amply demonstrate the atmosphere of ferment in the 
rhetoric of wit The creative mmds of these years became imbued 
wnfh the sheer versatility of verbal and intellectual witticism In 
an age moving towaid more regularity and restraint, the exces- 
sive and extravagant quahties of rhetorical wit provoked heated 
criticism 


CnracisM OF Rhetobical Wrr 

Much of the controversy over rhetorical theory and practice 
during the Age of Wit centered on the relative values of the 
simple and the ornate What troubled the seventeenth century 
was the distortion of values which resulted from elevating form 
at the cost of content Verbal devices were obviously out of con- 
trol m current practice Many attempts were made to differentiate 
between res et verba However, this particular distinction was 
part of the effort to re-evaluate the metaphorical language of the 
figurae verborum and the figurae sententiae. Various forces were 
at work Prosaic, factual minds advocated no ornamentation at 
all, and imaginative, artistic minds suggested moderation and 
propriety 
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An influence m tins change of lasle was the contemporary 
reputation of cmpmcal science whose key lay in the examination 
of physical phenomena by a mind free fiom picjudice.'’® Re- 
maikable advances wcie made duiing the hundicd yeais before 
tlie Age of Wit the Copcimcan system and Gahleo’s confirmation 
of it, Fiancis Bacon’s suppoil oi cxpeiimonlal science, the mathe- 
matics and philosophy of Dcscaitcs, the invention of logaiilhms 
by John Napier, and the discoveiy of the ciiciilalion of the blood 
by Wilham Harvey. Then, of com sc, tlicic was the woik of Sir 
Isaac Newton in matlicmatics and physics during the Age of Wit 
itself 

The argument against metaphorical language was simply tliat 
such subjective, figuiative woids nullified the objectivity of 
scientific investigation and reporting The metaphoi, work hoise 
of veibal images, was admitted to be “tlie friendly and neigh- 
borly borrowing a word” which did not express “so directly and 
properly as the natural name of the thing meant Objectivity 
m examination and communication of data was impossible with 
metaphors, for they regularly mtcrpiotcd and allcicd the referent 
Hie result was, as noted in die Spectator, No. 595, “no apt 
Resemblance,” but “Confusion, Obscurity, and Noise.” Picas for 
an approach to tiutli through a plain, “naked” stylo were made 
mtermittently during the seventeenth century by Francis Bacon, 
Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, and members of the Royal So- 
ciety.®® 

In addition to the scientifically oriented minds, another force 
was caught up m the arguments — ^thc morally or religiously 
oriented minds Largely middle-class, they expressed a point 
of view that emphasized simplicity rather flian affectation, utility 
rather than aestiietics. Men with these view.s were mostly Prot- 
estants, particularly Puritans, Quakers, and die latitudinarians. 
Truth, this view insisted, needed no adornment to commend it 
Grandiloquent pulpit oratory was under attack throughout the 
century.®® William Pemble, a Puritan preacher, protested against 
“excellent discomses” winch “are tortured, wrested, and pinched 
m, and obscured through curiosity of penning hidden allusions, 
forced phrases, uncouth Epithites, with other deformities of plain 
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speaking '' He would have all remember that "good speech (make 
the most on"t) is but the garment o£ Truth and she is so glorious 
within, she needs no outward declang A later preacher, Samuel 
Parker, advocated an act of Parhament "to abridge Preachers the 
use of fulsome and lushious Metaphors” As a result, "all the 
swellmg Mysteries of Fanaticism” will appear as "flat and empty 
Nonsense,” for such behefs would be deprived of the ‘"Varnish of 
fine Metaphors and ghttering Allusions Many religious groups 
gave impetus to this moral pressure The plain prose style used 
by the Quakers undoubtedly had an effect The latitudinarian 
movement, in its search for hteral truths, also favored the simple 
style 

The moralist, like the scientist, was mterested in truth, not 
beauty Both groups had prose in mmd generally, for they con- 
sidered poetry an expression tied to fanciful and emotional lan- 
guage and hence an inadequate medium for truth These groups 
often championed sense or common sense against wit, a typical 
middle-class opposition 

A third critical group, more discnmmatory m evaluating wit, 
consisted of the literati — ^poets, pla3rwnghts, essayists, and rhet- 
oricians — ^who were interested m beauty as well as in truth 
These men constituted a majority of the men of letters educated m 
the disciphnes of hterature, history, and philosophy They indulged 
regularly m hterary criticism, to use the phrase m its nonspeciahzed 
sense. To them poetry remained a vahd form of truth. Their con- 
cern was the re-evaluation of wit m its rhetorical context to dis- 
tinguish between kinds and quahties of wit They were not agreed 
upon the extent to which wit should include wordplay or even 
ornamentation They did agree upon the artistic validity of figura- 
tive adornment but argued over the appropriate amount and 
kmds 

Pubhc taste has always moved capriciously from one innova- 
tion to another, and so it was with the modes of wit Each of the 
modes was effective when executed m good taste. But well done 
or not, most of them contmued in use despite criticism This 
accretive process, lasting from the Renaissance through the early 
eighteenth century, explams the rich rhetorical texture of Au- 
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guslan writing, paiUcularly m poeliy This Icxlmo violated neo- 
classical simplicity and dccoiuin, piompting a continuing effort 
to dislmgmsh between tiuc wit and false. The ilietoiical mean- 
mg ol diese categoiics is tlieiefoie iinpoilant 


Rhetorical Meaning of Raise Wit 

False wit was assiduously defined and condemned throughout 
the age Tliosc who thought of lake wit m gcneial lei ms identi- 
fied it as any kind of ornamentation. In piinciple, a play on words 
or a figure of speech distoitcd its lofcient, whethei the figuie 
pointed out a similaiily oi dissimilarity, any such statement was 
mevitably mdircct, tlieiefoie possibly untiuc, ceilamly mislead- 
mg, and hence false The conclusion all iheloiical wit must be 
false 

In isolating diffeiing points of view, one must exercise caution, 
for the more general the teims, the moie relative and ambiguous 
their meaning Generalities could make strange bedfellows. Some 
literary critics would seem to agree with die scientific and moial 
forces. In 1707 Samuel Cobb desciibcd the style of the seven- 
teenth-century poet John Oldham. 

His Sense undiost, like Ad.im, fice fiom Blame, 

Without his Cloatlung, and without his Shame. 

Tiue Wit requiios no Ornaments of sbU, 

A Beauty naked, is a Beauty still.®'^ 

But the seeming agreement is misleading. Cobb's very style be- 
hes his thought IIis lines contain balance, repetition, parallelism, 
a simile, and a metaphor. 

This extreme view was often voiced but nowhere practiced, 
Robert Wolseley, a fnend of the Earl of Rochester and a defender 
of wit, had described wit in 1685 as “a true and Mvely expression 
of nature,” adding that “to draw and describe things that either 
are not in Nature or things that aie otheiwise than they are” is 
“the only false Wit and the vicious Poetry.”*® This condemnation 
of describmg thmgs “otherwise than they are” could be under- 
stood to apply to all figurative language. Such an attitude would 
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place Wolseley m the same camp with the scientific and moral 
forces, but obviously the style that Wolseley had ui mind was not 
the plainness which many of these critics urged One must per- 
foice conclude that discussions of false wit can be understood 
only in terms of special lands of ornamentation 
During the Age of Wit one kind of ornamentation unfaihngly 
classified as false was wordplay This form of wit was known by 
many names pun, clench, quibble, equivocation, carwhitchet, 
echo word In his argument widi Thomas Shadwell over the na- 
ture of Ben Jonson s merits, Dryden criticized Jonsotfs humor and 
praised contemporary wit. Although he considered wit to be the 
glory of his own age, he judged Jonsons wit to be the "lowest 
and most grovel kind , which we call clenches, of which 
Every Man tn his Humour is infimtely full” Dryden did not 
blame Jonson but attributed the fault to “the mode of wit, the 
vice of the age Even Shakespeare was “many times flat, m- 
sipid, his comic wit degeneratmg into clenches, his serious 
swelhng into bombast,” although Dryden admitted that "he is 
always great, when some great occasion is presented to him”^® 
The most extensive discussion of wordplay as false wit was 
developed by Joseph Addison in Numbeis 58 through 63 of the 
Spectator In No 6z, he made the pat distinction between wit of 
ideas and wit of letters and words He would not admit the pro- 
priety of word wit, wit of words was completely false. This 
category consisted of the “Resemblance and Congruity sometimes 
of smgle Letters, as m Anagrams, Chronograms, Lipograms, and 
Acrosticks Sometimes of Syllables, as in Ecchos and Doggerel 
Rhymes Sometimes of Words, as Punns and Quibbles, and 
sometimes of whole Sentences or Poems, cast into Figures of 
Eggs, Axes or Alters ” The Spectator, No 63, contains a dream of 
the “Region of False Wit,” governed by the Goddess of Falsehood* 
Addison described several of the inhabitants a “Set of merry 
People” whose diversion was "To mistake one Person for another.” 
He explamed further 


To give Occasion for these ludicrous Mistakes, they were divided 
into Pairs, every Pair being covered from Head to Foot with the same 
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kmd of Diess, though pci haps iheie was not the least Resemblance 
in their Faces By this means an Old Man was sometimes mistaken 
for a Boy, a Woman foi a Man, and a Black-a-mooi loi an Emopean 
which veiy often pioduced gieat Peals of Laiightei These 1 guessed 
to be a Paity of Pimns 

The wasteful and fiiutless activities of false wit aic mtciruptcd 
by tlie ariival of the legions of "Wit and Tiuth/' which aie a 
"stiong and compact Body of Figures.” Addison called special 
attention to the position of the epigiarn m these lanks. He had 
been posted m the leai "that he might not levoll to the Enemy, 
whom he is suspected to favour m his Heait.” 

The epigram also seived its time as a populai mode and came 
under serious question It continued m use in classioom instruc- 
tion, where distinction was made between good and bad epi- 
grams In one of the most populai textbooks of the seventeenth 
century, Epigrammaius delecius, die selection was justified by 
Pierre Nicole m his accompanying essay on the following bases 

. . epigiams whose elegance is deiived fiom jiuns am held of no 
account For since veises aie only composed by laboi and diligence 
he IS justly consideied to be a weak and ntuiow spiul who wastes 
time in fitting such trivial wii mlo voiso One should add, too, that 
there is anothei disadvantage m puns, that they me so imbedded in 
then own language that they cannot be lianslatcd mlo anothci For 
these leasons we have admitted few punning epigiams into tins 
anthology, and those only as examples of a faulty kmd 

By the end of the seventeenth century epigrams wcic relegated 
categorically by many critics to the heap of outmoded wit The 
"sting” of the epigiam relied too often on a play on words, and 
the age agreed geneially with Edwaid Phillips, a hack writer of 
the Restoration, who called the epigiam "the fag end of Poetry.”^^ 
As will be seen, faulty epigrams were regularly called "Gothic,” a 
term for false wit 

All strange or mixed conceits, principally the straining after 
images m the epigrammatic conceit and the metaphysical qnib- 
blmg with sense, were also labeled false wit. Diyden condemned 
the excesses of the metaphysical conceit "We cannot read a verse 
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of Cleveland's without making a face at it, as if every word were 
a pill to swallow he gives us many times a hard nut to break our 
teeth, without a kernel for our pains ” Dryden contrasted such 
imagery with that of John Donne, Donne ‘‘gives us deep thoughts 
m common language," whereas John Cleveland “gives us common 
thoughts m abstruse words This kind of outmoded imagery 
was later described by the Earl of Shaftesbury as the “false Sub- 
lime" consisting of the “crouded Simile and mix'd Metaphor." 
He ridiculed the latter as “the Hobby-Horse and Rattle of the 
Muses This imagery Joseph Addison called “forced" conceit.^^ 
Samuel Johnson entitled it discordta concors, describing it as a 
kind of wit “abstracted from its effects upon the hearer”, it was 
“a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery of occult re- 
semblances in things apparently unlike ” Dr Johnson criticized 
the ransacking of nature and art for illustrations, comparisons, 
and allusions which produced “something imexpected and sur- 
prising ” He was of the opinion that such “writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty, could have httle hope for greatness,” for they 
“produced combinations, of confused magnificence, that not only 
could not be credited, but could not be unagmed ” However, al- 
though such false conceits were farfetched, they “sometimes 
struck out imexpected truth Many cntics of the precedmg 
years had had less patience than Johnson on this point 
Opposition developed as the turn assumed prominence in 
Restoration usage. An early criticism appeared m Samuel Butler's 
character of “A Quibbler” in 1665, m which quibblmg with words 
and with sense was noted. He was of opmion that “the first is 
already cried down,” and the second, which still prevailed, is 
“never used by any lastmg wit” and “will m wiser times fall to 
nothing of itself This quibbling mcluded not only the turn 
but also the conceit Dryden, who in his youth had abandoned 
the metaphysical conceit for the turn of Edmund Waller and 
Sir John Denham, felt m his old age that “the Epic Poem is too 
stately to receive those Tittle ornaments,'” le. turns of either 
words or thoughts.^® John Dennis classed the turn in 1711 with 
other “modern Vices” of conceit, pomt, and epigram, all of which 
had “debauch'd” the “shimng Qualities” of Waller and Denham 
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Richard Steele considcied the turn in a class with olhcn meiely 
verbal devices “It is pleasant to see llie Man ol Judgment stait 
at a Turn or a Metaphoi, and the Men of Taste, as llicy call 
themselves, yawn at a plain and noble Description 
A common teim foi lalse ihctoiical wit in the age was the 
woid Gothic The woul oiiginally connoted the unrefined and in- 
sensitive taste of iiual hving, a signification illustrated in a pas- 
sage from William Congieve’s The Way of (he Woihl (IV, i), 
Mrs Millamant leads aloud while Sii Wilfull listens 

MRS MILLAMANT {icudiTig a pocni htj Sit John Suckling) 

“I swcai it will not do its part. 

Though thou dost thine, employest thy powei and ait ” 
Natuial, easy Sucklingl 

sm WILFULL Anan? Suckhiig No such suckling neithei, cousin, nor 
stripling I thank heaven, I’m no minor 
MRS MILLAMANT Ah, lustic, ludei than Gothic! 

The word came to mean more, however, than simple rural un- 
coudiness It also meant any improper or indecorous bchavioi 
Richard Steele, in the Pi dace to The Conscious Looeis, lofeiied 
to the scene m the fouith act, “whcicm Mi. Bcvil evades the 
quarrel with his friend, and hopes it may have some dfect upon 
the Goths and Vandals that frequent the dicalres, or a more 
polite audience may supply their absence.” 

As a lack of restiainl and refinement, “Gothic” meant also free- 
dom from rules and decoium'*^ to some Sir William Temple, loi 
instance, stigmatived the “common vein of Gothick Runes,” as “of 
a raving or rambling sort of Wit or Invention, loose and flowing, 
With htde Art or Confinement to any certain Measures or Rules.”®® 
Gothic extravagance and false wit wore often associated after 
the turn of the centmy. Shaftesbury described the "Golhick Model 
of Poetry” as the “horrid Discord of jingling Rhyme James Ar- 
buckle, a minor poet and essayist, writmg m 1726 of the word- 
play m the “Age of Anagrams, Puns, and Acrosbeks,” expressed 
Wiself by means of an antithetical turn of thought “Our Lan- 
guage suffered extremely under these Gothick Refinements.”®® 
Addison made die same connection when he avowed that one 
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of the fictional chaiacters in the Tatler, No 163, Ned Softly, be- 
ing true Enghsh reader,'' was "incapable of rehshmg the great 
and masterly strokes" of poetry but was "wonderfully pleased 
with the little Gothic ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, 
pomts, and quibbles, which are so frequent m tlie most admired 
in our English poets " Later in the Spectator, No 409, Addison 
identified “those false Kinds" of wit discussed in No. 6 z (i.e 
“Epigram, turns of Wit, and forced Conceits") with all that was 
meant by the term “Gothic Taste ” In No 63 he had made the 
same identification when, in describing the “Region of False 
Wit," he found “m the Center of a very dark Grove a monstrous 
Fabnck built after the Gothick manner covered with m- 
numerable devices m that barbarous kmd of Sculpture," a 'land 
of Heathen Temple consecrated to the God of Dullness " 

By association, the taste for Gothic characterized the little wits 
and pretenders who could only imitate, producing an inferior wut 
In a discussion of the ballad “Chevy-Chase" {Spectator, No 74), 
Addison concluded that if it had been written in the Gothic 
manner, “which is the Delight of all our httle Wits, whether 
Wnters or Readers," then it would not have possessed those uni- 
versal qualities which had enabled it to survive so many ages 
Addison here voiced the popular behef that the productions of 
modern wnters were infenor because of their use of false wit, 
whereas the timeless writings of the ancients invariably in- 
corporated true wit. In the same vein, John Denms identified 
what IS “truly the most Gothick" as being “the most oppos'd to 
Antique,"®® although he later made clear Aat false wit was older 
than its cant name “the pointed conceited way of wit was m 
Fashion long before the Goths were either a Name or a Nation 
The use of the epithet Gothic by the men of wit to describe 
unnatural and extravagant taste sustained one of their chief aims 
— ^the exposure of falsity and pretense Like Dryden, the members 
of the Scriblerus Club (Swift, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, PameU) 
were aggressive m this pursuit No work was more pomted and 
devastating m its exposure of false rhetoric than that masterpiece 
of iromc mvectLve, HEPI BA®OYS, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
pubhshed March 8, 175^8 This satire, the work mostly of Pope, 
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identified many of the ihctoiical vaiialions in bad taste Employ- 
ing llie topsy-tmvy woild of mveited values, Pope, as “Maitinus 
Scribleius,” defined those means by which the modems excelled 
the ancients in fine willing. The “piofundily” (i c density) of 
contempoiaiy wiilcrs was the icsult of the vaiious aids to Qieir 
“Piohxily" Some of these weic tlie pciipluase, desciibcd as “a 
diffus’d eiicuinlocutory Mannci of cxpicssmg a known idea,” 
which will “give the Readci llic Pleasuie of guo.ssing what it is 
that die Author can possibly mean, and a Suipiisc when he finds 
it”,'’® the amplification, about which Pope slated, “There are 
Amphfieis who can extend half a dozen dim Thoughts over a 
whole Folio”, and vanous liopcs and figuies, such as catacluesis, 
metonymy, synecdoche, aposiopesis, metaphor, etc. By diese 
rhetorical means “Images so wonderfully low and unaccounta- 
ble” are amved at. Pope enraged his enemies by using glaring 
examples from their own works. His illustrations spoke clearly for 
themselves, as in the astoundmg couplet, desciibing a lion. 

He roar’d so loud, and look’d so wondious gum. 

His veiy Shadow durst not follow him 

He lUustiated the extraoidinaiy use of mixed figuics with the 
hnes, 


The gaping Clouds pour Lakes of Sulphui down, 

Whose hvid flashes sicknmg Sunbeams diown 

With such sarcasm, Pope ridiculed the poetic productions of his 
contemporaiies, pioducUons filled with outmoded and misused 
rhetorical wit. 


Bhetoncal Meaning of True Wit 

The neoclassical poet was poised uncomfortably upon the 
horns of a dilemma: he recognized at once the artistic necessity 
of imaginative embellishment and also the efficacy of simple 
eloquence. This disparity between theory and practice remained 
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great, despite the distinctions made between various styles — 
high, middle, and low Rarely was a simple, plain style achieved 
by the men of wit, with the notable exception of Swiffs prose. 

The opmions of all of the wits reflect this dilemma A stylist 
hke Pope could write to Wilham Walsh in 1706, "There is a 
certam majesty m simplicity, which is far above all the quamt- 
ness of wit ” Yet, such was the dehght in ornamentation for its 
own sake that he admitted elsewhere privately in his letter of 
March, 1718, to Robert Digby, "If I knew how to entertain you 
through the rest of this paper, it should be spotted and diversified 
with conceits all over you should be put out of breath with 
laughter at each sentence, and pause at each period, to look over 
how much wit you have passed ” Pope’s wit was evidently not 
false but true, a double talk that shows the ambivalence con- 
cerning wit in the minds of the poets of the age As false wit was 
identified m terms of rhetorical devices, so also was true wit 
The new modes of wit were always new verbal devices, "new” 
m the sense that old techmques had been revitahzed through 
modification and often refinement, several were renamed The 
conceit, the catachresis, and the turn made use of metaphors, 
similes, and comparisons AR three frequently mvolved wordplay 
of the most elemental nature The influence of the epigram con- 
tmued visibly m the closed couplet, it also made use of the newer 
turn, which frequently involved the lowly clench 
Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, always took mto account the 
rhetorical implications of wit For example, m Humane Nature 
(1650) he descnbed the "quick rangmg mmde,” which he op- 
posed to a dull mmd This qiuck ranging is "joyned with curiosity 
of comparmg the thmgs that come mto [a man s] mmde ” The 
resultmg comparison finds "unexpected simihtude of thmgs, other- 
wise much unlike”, from such comparisons "proceed those grate- 
ful Similes, Metaphors, and other Tropes, by which Poets and 
Orators . . ♦ please or displease, and shew well or ill to others.” 
The same qmck rangmg of the mind can discern "suddenly dis- 
simihtude in thmgs that otherwise appear the same”®® Of such 
did the language of poets and orators consist Robert Boyle, 
student of Hobbes and discoverer of the law of volume of gases, 
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agreed with him that the coinpai ison in the ai t of jieisuasion ha 
a value which a “naked Syllogism” did not have 

How gieat, and how aetcptahle, a pail of Wit that is, which k 
the advantage to be expicss’d by ajit Similitudes, evciy Man’s ow 
oxpeiienop, if he please to consult it, may in some nieasiiic, infoii 
him And ceitainly, iheie is no one jiail of Wit th.iL is so geneial) 
applicable to all kind ol Poisons, Joi good Compaiisoiis seive equal) 
to illustialc, to pcisiuido, the giealcst Wits disdain them not, an 
ev’n oidinaiy Wits aio capable to iindeistand them, and be alfecte 
by them *’■ 

Rhctoiic was essential to Diyden’s view of wit and hence c 
poetry In his Picface to An Evsningi Love ( 1673 ) he used th 
ornaments of wit as set foilh by Quintilian {InsMutio OiatoiU 
VI, 111) as criteria for judging stylo urhamtas, which is the lar 
guage of the city as opposed to the Gothic style of the countr) 
venustas, which is that language having the giace and chan 
reminiscent of Venus, salms, which is the language of moderi 
tion and seasoning, faccUts, the language of polished elegance 
iocus, the language of menimcnt, and dicacitas, the language c 
banter. When Diydcn fiist defined wit as “piojiiiely” in his “At 
dior’s Apology for Ileioic Poctiy and Poetic Ijiconee” (1677), h 
concluded with the comment llial “sublime subjects ought to b 
adorned with the subhmist, and consequently often with the mo5 
figuiativc expiessions.” ITis discussion of figui alive language 1 
connection with sublimity is not coincidental, since the redi! 
coveiy of Longinus did much to enhance the value of metaphon 
language, Diydon, knowing that flgmative language is one secrc 
of the appeal of poetry, wrote that the “masleily figures, and th 
copiousness of imagination” contributed to the “soul” of th 
Horalian ode. 

The fact that propriety, as Dryden used it, was based upon cor 
trolled and decorous metaphor is amply illustrated by Richar 
Steele’s account m the Tailer, No. 62, of an evening spent “1 
discourse of propnety of words and droughts, which is IVf: 
Dryden’s definition of wit.” During die discourse an “odd fe 
low” forced himself upon the group. In subsequent conversatio 
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tlie newcomer asserled "that Hairy Jacks was the fiist who told him 
of the taking of the citadel of Toimiay” and that “Hairy deserves a 
statue inoie than the boy who lan to the Senate with a thorn 
in his fool to tell of a victoiy ” This comparison was immediately 
discussed by the gioup as an example of Dryden’s definition. 
Spondee, occupying the chan on the subject of propiicty of words 
and thoughts, asked, “What affinity is there between that boy 
and Harry, that you say theii merit resembles so much as you just 
now told us?" The "odd fellow” leplied, “Why, Hairy you know is 
m the French interest, and it was more pam to him to tell the 
stoiy of Touinay, tlian to the boy to run upon a thorn to relate 
a victory which he was glad of " Spondee would not allow wit in 
such a comparison and argued that “to have anytlnng gracefully 
said, it must be natural” Furthermore, “whatsoever was mtro- 
duced in common discourse with so much premeditation, was 
msufferable.” Spondee then concluded’ “Had Mr. Jacks told [this 
odd fellow] the atadel was taken, and another had answered. He 
deserves a statue as well as the Roman boy, for he told it with as 
much pam’, it might have passed for a sprightly expression” 
Such close analysis of a figure of speech mdicates the extreme 
care with which distinctions between true and false wit were 
pursued. 

The neoclassical dilemma often led to a discrepancy between 
theory and practice Such discrepancy is foimd m Dryden’s work 
— a discrepancy between the figures of speech used in his writing 
and the entena for propriety of words and thoughts expressed 
in his criticism. This discrepancy was reported m his own day 
by Gerald Langbame, a mmor drama critic, m “An Account of 
the Enghsh Draraatick Poets (1691) He jomed the argument 
over the merits of Ben Jonson, sidmg with Shadwell m support of 
Jonson agamst Dryden When Dryden named conceits and 
clenches as “the Mode of Wit, the Vice of the Age,” Langbame 
made his mvestigation and rephed as follows 

I may add that I find it [wordplay] practis’d by several Dramatick 
Poets who were Mr Jonson’s Contemporaries and notwithstanding 
the advantage which this Age claims over the last, we find Mr 
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Diyden hunself as well as Mr Jonson, not only given to Clinches, 
but sometimes a Caiwichet, a Quaitci -quibble oi a baie Pun serves 
his turn as well as his Fiiend Bin in his Wild Gallant, and therefore 
he might have spar'd this Rcilcction, if he had given himself the 
liberty of Thinking 

No one knew better than Diydcn the difficulty of consistency, but 
m his opinion it was not neccssaiily desiiable. 

Critical comments regulaily included ornamentation m the 
style of wit John Hughes, a fan poet and editor of the works 
of Edmund Spenser, wiote an essay, “Of Poetiy” (1698). He 
considered rhetoiic essential to the elegance of thought “To the 
Elegance of Woids, or Style, belong all the Figures of Rhetorick, 
and to use these to Advantage requires a Judgement well form’d 
by Observation” He included metaphors, tropes, hyperboles, 
“and all the other Figures ” Addison, in discussing John Locke’s 
views of wit, observed in the Spectator, No 62, that not only 
similitudes but also dissimilitudes weie valid “For not only the 
Resemblance, but the Opposition of Ideas docs veiy often pro- 
duce Wit, as I could shew m several little Points, Turns, and 
Antitheses, that 1 may possibly enlaige upon in some future 
Speculation.” Latci in No 303, he piaised the pleasing “kind of 
Structure in Milton’s Simihtudes,” a kind in marked contrast to 
that enjoyed by “ignoiant Readers, who have formed their Taste 
upon the quaint Similes, and little Turns of Wit, which are so 
much in Vogue among modem Poets ” One wonders at his abihty 
to refer to “little Turns of Wit” in such diffcimg contexts withm 
a space of months Equally amazing is the rationale which per- 
mitted an age to define both the true and die false m the same 
terms. 

Understandably, the consideration of bodi true and false wit 
m terms of standard rhetorical techniques made consistent prac- 
tice of wit impossible. Langbame’s charge of inconsistency against 
Dryden could be levied against any of the poets m the Age of 
Wit. At the beginning of the age, Henry Vaughan in his coUec- 
ton of poems, Olor Iscanus (1651), disclaimed for true wit any 
kind of excessiveness; he aigued this in his poem “Chamel-house,” 
a collection of the kind of foiced conceits that were even then 
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being condemned for their excess As the ornamentation of the 
figurae verborum gave way to more subtle and refined techmques 
of antithesis, parallehsm, and balance, the figurae verborum con* 
tmued to enjoy a vogue An exairunatton of the practice of so 
consummate an artist as Pope reveals extremely adept use of time- 
wom verbal devices, mcluding the ignoble pun This disparity be- 
tween practice and theory has led to the recent conclusion by 
W K. Wimsatt, Jr , that "‘there is a marked correlation not be- 
tween poems and contemporary poetics but actually between 
poems and contemporary anti-poetics But the poetics of 
Dryden, Pope, and others admitted rhetoric. In view of the con- 
stant mterpretation of true wit as rhetorical ornamentation, the 
disparity was not very great after all 


"MixtWif 

One further classification of wit, a late category, was described 
by Addison as “mixt wit," that is, a mixture of true and false wit. 
The general agreement by 1700 of the complete falseness of word- 
play upset the neat balance which Dryden had posed between 
two lands of wit With the contmued populanly of verbal wit, 
Addison defined tins new classification m the Spectator^ No 62, 
He distmguished on the one hand true wit, consistmg of the 
"Resemblance of Ideas," and on the other hand false wit, con- 
sistmg of the "Resemblance of Words." Usmg as an illustration 
one of Abraham Cowleys poems, "The Mistress," Addison clari- 
fied "mixt wit" 

The Passion of Love m its Nature has been thought to resemble 
Fire for which Reason the Words Fire and Flame are made use of 
to sigmfie Love The witty Poets therefore have taken an Advantage 
from the doubtful Meanings of the Word Fire, to make an infinite 
Number of Witticisms Cowley observmg the cold Regard of his 
Mistress's Eyes, and at the same Time their Power of producmg 
Love in him, considers them as Burning-Glasses made of Ice, and 
findmg himself able to hve m the greatest Extremities of Love, con- 
cludes the Tomd Zone to be habitable 
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Samuel Johnson m his own consideiation of Cowleys wit de- 
scribed this wit as “Thoughts true in one sense of the expression, 
and false in the other,” die result of which, in its confusion of 
images, entertams for a moment but soon becomes “wearisome” 
because it is “unnatural While Addison considered this kind 
of wit a “Composition of Punn and tiue Wit,” Johnson thought 
of it as a mixture of true and false thoughts Both men wcie 
cntical of the distortions of truth which arose from the delibeiate 
twisting of meanmgs and condemned mixed wit only as a lesser 
evil, not diffeient m kind from false wit 

Distmcbons between true and false wit were highly relative, 
despite the positive tone taken by the poets and other ciilics The 
discrepancies between theory and practice were perceived by 
few men Addison was one of these In the famous issue of the 
Spectator, No 62, devoted to wit, he demonstrated the element 
of surprise m true wit with an example mvolving mixed wit if 
one remarks, he wrote, tliat “the bosom of his Mistress is as 
white as Snow,” there is no wit, “but when he adds, with a Sigh, 
that it IS as cold too,” the comment “grows to vwt ” In the next 
issue (May 12, 1711), he discussed a region, located near false 
wit, which was "inhabited by the Species of Mixed Wit.” He 
described some of its inhabitants “Theie were Men whose Bodies 
weie stuck full of Darts, and Women diat had Breasts of Snow ” 
In this jesting with his own examples, Addison informed his 
readers that even senous distmctions could not be mamtained 
consistently 

The subjective nature of his distmctions, true of all neoclassical 
generahties, is amply illustrated by the objections raised im- 
mediately to Addisons mstance of surprise The writer of The 
Mtscelkny, No 6, on June 2, 1711, found the same fault in Addi- 
sons example that Addison had found in Cowley's poem, the dis- 
tortion and ambiguity of meanmg through play upon words as 
well as upon ideas The resultmg wit is deemed false 

I humbly conceive that the same Thing that is as white as Snow, 
ought without any doubtful meaning to be as cold too But here the 
word Bosom m the first place, where its whiteness is consider’d, is 
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taken in its Proper and Natural Sense, and signifies that part of the 
Body which is so call'd, but in the second place wheie the coldness 
of it IS hkewise compared to Snow, Bosom is taken in a Figurative 
Sense and signifies the Pleart, Desiies, or inchnations to which the 
Epithet of white is Impertment This in my Opmion makes the Ex- 
ample quoted false Wit, because as soon as the double meanmg of 
Bosom is taken off it vanishes For if throughout the Simihe we let 
the word keep its Genuine Signification, a Man may certainly say of 
his Mistress that her Bosom is as white as Snow, and add either with 
or without a Sigh, that it is as cold too, with all the Innocence in the 
World as to Wit, especially if in a Frosty Mommg he should meet hei 
without any thmg about her Neck 

The pun on ‘iDOsom” reduces the whole simile to false wit, unless 
one admits the legitimacy of the symbol m poetic language. In 
this manner did plam statement clash with imagmattve statement 


The Rhetoric of Wit in John Drtoens Poems 
"Upon the Death of the Lord Hastings” 

AND "Mac Flecknoe” 

As we have seen, the changes in the rhetorical styles in the 
seventeenth century were contmuous and numerous. Poets could 
hardly escape their influence and most often did not wish 
to One of the poets most conscious of wit and most susceptible 
to change was John Dryden, who most shaped the poetic practice 
during the last hah of the century In spite of his changmg notions 
(he had to change, as his very livehhood depended upon current 
taste), his poetic facihty improved so much that he was able to 
perfect the heroic couplet, his accomphshments with, which pre- 
pared the way for the flmshed achievement of Pope 

The expanse of Dryden's poetic production provides examples 
of many of the modes of rhetorical wit during the century His 
first pubhshed poem, "Upon the Death of the Lord Hastmgs,” 
appeared in a memorial volume of poems to that worthy gentle- 
man in 1649, when Dryden was about eighteen years old and 
stiU. a student at Westminster. Many famous poets contributed 
to the volume, all impressed with the portentous death of Lord 
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Hastings, the last heir of that family, who at the age of nineteen 
had succumbed to the smallpox on the eve of his mainage. 

Drydens poem depends heavily upon the ihetoric of wit, re- 
flecting the continuing manner of conceit of metaphysical poetry, 
an influence also evident in many other elegiac poems m the 
collection Drydens elegy begins 

Must Noble Hastings Immaturely die, 

(The Honoiii of his ancient Family?) 

Beauty and Leanimg thus together meet. 

To bring a Winding for a Wedding-sheet? 

Must Vertue piove Death’s Harbingei? Must She, 

With him expning, feel Moitahty? 

Is Death (Sin’s wages) Grace’s now? shall Art 
Make us more learned, onely to depart? 

If Merit be Disease, if Veitue Death, 

To be Good, Not to be, who’d then bequeath 
Himself to Disciphne^ Who’d not esteem 
Labour a Crime, Study Self-murther deem? 

The hnes contam the typical playing with enigmas which lie m 
apparent paradoxes virtue preparing the way for deatli, death 
being the reward of graceful living, art dying at the moment of 
its fruition, merit being disease — ^all with an awareness of tran- 
scendent implications There is also play upon words, as m the 
turn upon the word "sheet ” 

The following lines develop the extended metaphor, or con- 
ceit, which the metaphysical poets exploited. 

His body was an Orb, his sublime Soul 
Did move on Vertue’s and on Learning’s pole 
Whose Reg’lar Motions better to our view, 

Then Aichimedes Sphere, the Heavens did shew 
Graces and Vertues, Languages and Arts, 

Beauty and Learning, fill’d up all the parts 
Heav’ns Gifts, which do, like falling Stais, appear 
Scatter’d in Others, all, as in then Spheai, 

Were fix’d and conglobate m’s Soul, and thence 
Shone th’row his Body with sweet Influence, 

Letfang then Clones so on each Limb fall. 

The whole Frame render’d was Celestial 
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Come, learned Ptolemy, and tryal make, 

If thou this Hero’s Altitude canst take. 

But that transcends thy shll, thrice happie all 
Could we but prove thus Astronomical 

The neatly ordered macrocosm of the Ptolemaic cosmology is 
mirrored in the equally orderly microcosm of Lord Hastings As 
the celestial bodies have their poles, so his life had its poles of 
virtue and leammg, the traditional ideals of civihzed man As 
Ptolemy had measured the circles (and heights) of celestial 
bodies, so could he have measured the height of the stature 
and learning of Lord Hastmgs, for such “Altitude’' was truly 
“Astronomical ” 

Perhaps an even more mterestmg passage occurs in the hues 
describing the smallpox which caused the death of Hastings. 
Here, the impression is not a smgle effect but a series, a succession 
of images which turn on the appearance and the idea of the 
pocks The final objective is to explore the ultimate meanmg of 
the disease which took his life 

Was there no milder way but the Small Pox, 

The very Filth’ness of Pandoia’s Box? 

So many Spots, hke naeves, our Venus soil? 

One Jewel set off with so many a Foil? 

Bhsters with pnde swell’d, which throw’s flesh did sprout 
Like Rose-buds, stuck i’ th’ Lilly-skm about 
Each little Pimple had a Tear m it. 

To wail the fault its rismg did commit 
Who, Rebel-hke, with their own Lord at strife. 

Thus made an Insurrection ’gainst his Life 
Or were these Gems sent to adorn his Skm, 

The Cab’net of a richer Soul withm? 

No Comet need foretel his Change drew on. 

Whose Corps might seem a Constellation 

The conceits follow each other, one after the other, much in the 
manner of Marmi, demonstrating the mgenmty of the poet. Gro- 
tesque and extravagant though diey are, Dryden s metaphors are 
not very different from those of the more experienced poets m 
the collection. 
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The whole poem reveals various other charactenstics of meta- 
physical poems, chiefly the customary disregard for regularity 
Note the halting and irregular rhythm in the followmg hnes 

Tiansciibe th’ Onginal in new Copies, give 
Hastings o’ th’ bettei pait so shall he live 
In ’s Nobler Half, and the gieat Giandsire be 
Of an Heroick Divine Piogenie 

The irregular lun-ons, togethei with awkward elision and harsh 
sounds, contribute to the general unevenness. The metaphysical 
tradition continued to expenment m tlie face of increasing em- 
phasis upon regularity and symmetry. 

Even witli the accretion of verbal devices in the seventeenth 
century, the general movement of poetics was toward a more 
regular rhythm, even hnes, end stops oi pauses, and natural ac- 
cents — all opposed to the excesses of metaphysical wit Edmund 
Waller and Sir John Denham contributed greatly to this refine- 
ment of numbers As a result of moie exact meaning, a new 
strength appeared in the couplet hnes. Specific ideas in inversions, 
antitheses, simihtudes, parallehsms, and balance replaced the 
forced imagery of the metaphoric conceit As George Williamson 
has shown, the heroic couplet, when absoibed by antithetical 
wit, suited extremely well the needs of satiie, panegyric, argu- 
ment, and portraiture. Making use of an 'informing force 
a manner of saying thmgs ultimately derived from Latin rhet- 
oric,’'®^ this new vehicle for wit proved very effective in pomted 
contrast, sharp definition, novel turns, and critical poise Such 
versatihty explains the success of the ridicule, humor, satire, and 
cnticism which typify so many of the verse and prose master- 
pieces of Age of Wit 

Dryden's "Mac Flecknoe” is such a masterpiece This per- 
sonal satire, published in 1682, was a product of the verbal 
wars in a contentious age It was not acknowledged by Dry- 
den until 1693. The poem was motivated by antagonism be- 
tween Dryden, a Royalist, Catholic, and poet laureate, and 
ShadweU, a Whig, Protestant, and dully moralistic dramatist. A 
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later reversal in Court influences was to replace Dryden with 
Shadwell as laureate Dryden sensed the antipathy early, follow- 
ing a period of fnendship, and upon the deatii in 1678 of Richard 
Flecknoe, a mediocre versifier, he may have planned or have 
even begun the satire its plan — ^to elect Shadwell to succeed 
Flecknoe as "Pnnce of Nonsense 
“Mac Flecknoe” begins with a techmque used to great ad- 
vantage in later personal satire — ^the verse “character,” one of the 
most devastating forms of mockery in Enghsh In the openmg 
hnes, Flecknoe, prmce of tire “Realms of Nonsense” but near 
death, determines to find a worthy successor 

This aged Pnnce now Flounshing m Peace, 

And blest with issue of a laige inciease, 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State 
And pond ring which of all his Sons was fit 
To Reign, and wage immortal War with Wit 

Since the chosen one must resemble the pnnce himself, Flecknoe 
declares, m the most memorable hnes of the poem, 

Sh[adwell] alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature m dullness for his tender years 
Sh[adwell] alone, of all my Sons, is he 
Who stands confirm'd in full stupidity 
The rest to some famt meaning make pretence. 

But Sh[adwell] never deviates mto sense 
Some Beams of Wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid intervall. 

But Sh[adwell]'s genuine mght admits no ray. 

His rismg Fogs prevail upon the Day 
Besides his goodly Fabrick fills the eye, 

And seems design'd for thoughtless Majesty 
Thoughtless as Monarch Oakes, that shade the plam. 

And, spread m solemn state, supinely reign 

The satiric effectiveness lies in the iromc turns upon the maturity 
of dullness, the strength of stupidity, the inabihty to deviate mto 
sense, and m other reversals of common-sense values Additional 
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force IS achieved by the epigrammatic sting, usually a turn, m 
the second (and closing) line m tlie shaipest couplets. 

Fleclcnoe, with the full majestic power of an epic hero (the 
example of Satan m Paradise Lost was recent) begins a second 
speech 

Heavens bless my Son, horn Iieland let him reign 
To fan* Barbadoes on the Western mam, 

Of his Dominion may no end be known, 

And greatei tlian his Father s be his Thione 
Beyond love s Kingdom let him stietch his Pen, 

He paus’d, and all the people ciy’d Amen 
Then thus, continu’d he, my Son advance 
Still in new Impudence, new Ignoiance 
Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless Industry 
Let Virtuoso’s m five years be Writ, 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toyl of wit 

Fleclcnoes panegyric contains mock-heroic imagery, by means 
of which vulgar men are compared with kings and, ironically, 
are made even more common and insignificant. The antithesis 
m the fourth hue, turning in meaning on “greater ’ as applying 
to nonsense, is a typical reveisal employed throughout the poem 
The parallel ideas in lines 9 and 10, balanced two to a hne, work 
effectively m antithesis to point up the sui prising turns of thought. 

The closing Imes demonstrate some of the versatility of neo- 
classical wit in the confines of the heroic couplet In his supreme 
confidence in the gieat abihties of Shadwell, Flecknoe begins by 
contrasting him with Ben Jonson, of the past age. 

Let Father Fleckno fire thy mind with praise, 

And Uncle Ogleby thy envy raise 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no part, 

What share have we in Nature or in Art? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at Arts he did not understand, 

Where made he love m Prince Nicander’s vein, 

Or swept the dust in Psyche’s humble strain? 

Where sold he Bargains, Whip-stitch, hss my Arse, 

Promis’d a Play and dwindled to a Faice? 
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When did his Muse from Fletcher scenes purlom, 

As thou whole Eth ndg dost transfuse to thme^ 

Thy inoffensive Satyrs never bite 
In thy fellonious heart, though Venom hes. 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dyes 
Thy Gemus calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen lambicks, but mild Anagram 
Leave writmg Plays, and chuse for thy command 
Some peacefull Province m Acrostick Land 
There thou maist wings display and Alters raise. 

And torture one poor word Ten thousand ways 
Or if thou would'st thy diff rent talents suit, 

Set thy own Songs, and smg them to thy lute 
He said, but his last words were scarcely heard. 

For Bruce and Longvil had a Trap prepar’d, 

And down they sent the yet declaiming Bard 
Sinking he left his Dragget robe behind, 

Bom upwards by a subterranean wind 
The Mantle fell to the young Prophet s part, 

With double portion of his Father s Art 

Dullness, as we shall see in the next chapter, is the very antith- 
esis of wit, and therefore Dryden can assign to the new prmce 
of nonsense such areas of outmoded and false wit as anagrams, 
acrostics, shaped verse, and puns 


SlIMMABY 

Wit seems to have become the signal word during the Age of 
Wit for extending those arguments that had beset the Renaissance 
rhetoricians and critics simphcity versus ornamentation, word 
versus thought, reason versus imagination, dehght versus mstruc- 
tLon, and, finally, imagmative perception versus the hteral state- 
ment of truth. These issues had the widest aesthetic, literary, 
and social imphcations The value of rhetorical wit was ques- 
tioned by scientific and moral forces, almost never by literary 
interests. However, a constant effort was made by poets to dis- 
tmguish between true and false rhetoric The changmg neo- 
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classical mood discarded m quick succession the pun, the 
epigram, tire conceit, and the turn, but these devices continued m 
popularity 

This discriminating uige, which insisted upon defining true 
wit and then distinguishing true wit from false, created an am- 
bivalence in the mmd of poets Typically, the ambivalence con- 
sisted of defining both in the same terms, of condemning and 
using the same devices. The Renaissance had been i datively free 
of such fine distinctions Jonson could indulge in the ihetorical de- 
vices which suited his purpose without misgivings or concern 
On the other hand, Dryden found it impossible to follow the 
constantly varying dictates of acceptable wit and was forever justi- 
fymg his practice to square it with his theory And as his con- 
servatism grew, his fheoiies changed until he finally apologized 
for his earlier practice, while justifying at the same tune his 
present practice with his new theory 
In such a state of flux, the neoclassical mmd found itself at 
times in much confusion Wit was particularly aggravating m 
being at once necessary and reprehensible One can understand 
the state of mind that stimulated Alexander Pope, in an exposi- 
tion of wit entitled "An Essay on Criticism/^ to question its very 
nature, for he, like Dryden, was dedicated to the search of the 
age, the search for true wit, and aware of the dangers inherent 
m it 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise. 

The ancients only, oi the modems pnze 
Thus wit, like faith, by each man is apphed 
To one small sect, and all are damn’d beside 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 

And force that sun but on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern chmes; 

Which from the first has shone on ages past, 

Enhghts the present, and shall warm the last, 

Though each may feel increases and decays, 

And see now clearer and now darker days 
Regard not then if wit be old or new, 

And blame the false, and value still the true 

(a 394-407) 



I make, you see, a great difference between Reason, and 
Fancy All the World talks of this, and would have it [fancy] 
in Perfection, and no Man explains what it is For ought I 
know, it may be one of those Things we should make more 
obscure by attempting to define it 

— ^Henry Barker, The F elite Gentleman ( 1700) 


The Tsychology of Wit 

I N THE SEVENTEENTH and eighteenth centuries 
several of the persistent arguments with respect to wit de- 
veloped in debates over psychology ^ The resulting mass of htera- 
ture was subjective in nature, highly speculative and seemingly 
confused, but very influential in the thinkmg of the age Because 
of the relationship of wit to various mental activities, these argu- 
ments revealed new meamngs of wit The psychological aspects 
of wit had been subordmate to rhetorical considerations, but as 
the early seventeenth century moved toward the Age of Wit, the 
psychological aspects of wit assumed major importance. By the 
end of the century, wit was identified with so many of the mental 
faculties as to seem hopelessly entangled “All the world,” m 
Henry Barker’s words, “talks of this,” the relationship of mental 
faculties 

In the shift of emphasis from the rhetoric of wit to the psy- 
chology of Wit, two facts predominate First, psychological theory 
was being re-evaluated The inquiries of Thomas Hobbes and 
John Locke became foundations for modem psychology, and 
then speculations influenced new views of wit Second, there 
were new psychological imphcations m the changing critena of 
aesthetics These new critena, however formless in the seven- 
teenth century, were nevertheless perceptible m the antithetical 
arguments which plagued the age the mental faculty of judg- 

[77] 
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ment against the faculty of imagination, the ancient rales agamst 
mdividual taste, reason against emotion, and imitation against 
ongmality^ The umversahty of aesthetic taste as embodied m 
the traditional modes and forms came under serious question at 
the hands of contemporary Enghsh poets and critics By the end 
of the Age of Wit, a basic chaiacteristic of English tempera- 
ment had become moie evident judgment by general effective- 
ness rather than by mechanical apphcation of rales As a result, 
expenmentation replaced imitation, emotionahsm leplaced ra- 
bonahty, and indulgence m the imagination replaced rehance 
upon the judgment In general, ait — and particularly poetic ex- 
pression — ^was felt to have a secret grace which, although elud- 
mg analysis, was still perceptible to the sensitive reader or 
hstener.® 

Wit m its psychological context was directly mvolved in these 
changes. It was a matter of conjecture whether wit was a product 
of the judgment or of the unagmation As a product of judgment, 
wit would state natural truth decorously, as a product of imagma- 
bon, wit embodied fanciful dehght The fact that judgment and 
imaginabon were increasingly at odds m basic aesthebc ques- 
bons forced wit into the midst of the aiguments. Hie far-reachmg 
imphcabons of the psychology of wit become clear only when 
viewed agamst those tiheones of the mind historically called 
faculty psychology. 


The Background of Psychology 

Ancient, medieval, and Renaissance psychology explained the 
learmng process of the mind or soul in terms of several special 
powers or faculbes The basic assumpbon was that the mmd 
could not funcbon without the body Plato had proposed a dual 
funcboning m which the mmd contnbuted ideas and the body 
supphed sensabons, the two faculbes involved were the mtellect 
and the senses Aristotle recognized the same two faculties. Later, 
a third faculty, the memory, was added, and sbll later a fourth. 
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tibe imagination, was described and accepted The imagmation 
consisted of those images called up by the sensory memory 
Classical psychology divided the mmd or soul into further func- 
tions Anstotle described five vegetative, appetitive, sensitive, 
locomotive, and rational Later, some philosophers described only 
four. By the time of the Renaissance, there was general agree- 
ment upon a division of three subsouls, instead of four or five 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational The last two possessed im- 
portant mental functions which reqmre brief attention 
As viewed m the Renaissance, the mental processes of the sensi- 
tive and rational subsouls are complex^ The sensitive soul is 
endowed with two faculties sense and motion Of the first there 
are two kinds, external senses (le sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch) and internal senses (1 e common sense, nnagmation, 
and memory — all located m the bram) The common sense re- 
ceives impressions from the external senses and relays them to 
the imagination, which stores them in the memory. 

The imagination, called the eye of the mmd, has the important 
function of conveying sensory experience from this repository to 
the rational soul, specifically to the mtellectual division, or faculty, 
called the reason The reason (or judgment) is capable of siftmg 
sensory impressions and thereby perceivmg the essence of truth 
This perception is conducted by logic, which is motivated and 
guided by the judgment Truth thus arrived at is commumcated 
by the reason to another division of the rational soul, the voh- 
tional faculty, called the will The will is free to act upon the dic- 
tates of truth. In this manner, the noblest purpose of the human 
bemg was reahzed under faculty psychology the perception of 
moral truth as the basis for human action This perception was 
recogmzed throughout the Age of Wit as the highest aim of man. 

At no time m the long tradition of faculty psychology could 
any general agreement be reached on the number of mental fa- 
culties Five are named above common sense, imagination, mem- 
ory, reason, and will Francis Bacon accepted only three — treason, 
imagmation, and memory. He distributed the sources of human 
knowledge as follows philosophy from reason, poetry from im- 
agmation, and history from memory. Robert Burton beheved the 
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three faculties to be common sense, imagination, and memory. 
However, dming the Age of Wit, four faculties were frequently 
mentioned imagination (or fancy) and memory — ^the two in- 
ternal senses of tlie sensitive soul — and judgment ( or leason) and 
understanding (or intellect) — functions of the rational soul 
The relative importance of these faculties changed during tlie 
Age of Wit. The mid-seventeenth-centm*y view is expressed in 
Paradise Lost, where Adam, after hearing Eve s dream, fears evil 
and looks for the source m the mind 

But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties that serve 
Reason as chief, among these Fancy next 
Her office holds, of all external things, 

Which the five watchful senses represent, 

She foims imagmations, any shapes. 

Which Reason joining and disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion, then retires 
Into her private cell when Nature lests 
Oft m hei absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her, but misjoinmg shapes, 

Wild woik produces oft, and most m di earns, 

111 matching words and deeds long past or late 

(V, 100-113) 

Faith m reason or judgment and distrust of fancy or imagina- 
tion were basic to later seventeentli-century thought. The rmd- 
eighteenth-century view is expressed m these remarks of John 
Brown* 

The divine Author of our Being having given us several different 
Powers, Sense, Imagmation, Memory, and Reason, as the Inlets, Pie- 
servers, and Improvers of Knowledge, it may be proper here briefly 
to remark their respective Provinces As the Senses are the Fountams 
whence we derive all our Ideas, so these are infinitely combined and 
associated by the Imagination Memory pieserves these Assemblages 
of Things Reason compares, distinguishes, and separates them By 
this Means determining their Differences, and pointing out which 
are real, and which fictitious ® 
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Here, emphasis has changed Association has replaced rahon- 
ahsm, as evident in the special attention to senses, those "Foun- 
tains whence we derive all our Ideas” (showing the influence of 
Locke’s empiricism), and to imagmation, which "mfimtely” com- 
bines and associates images (mdicatmg early romantic theory) 
Here imagination makes a vahd and positive contribution to the 
mental processes, whereas earher the imagmation bad worked 
irresponsibly — especially in the absence of reason 

Wit, a curious and extraordinary mamfestation of man’s mmd 
at work, was intimately related to these faculties Often called a 
mental faculty, it had been associated smce ancient tunes with 
several of them In the seventeenth century, wit was identified not 
only with the mmd itself but with its two most controversial fa- 
culties, judgment and imagmation The meamng of wit differed 
as its identification with these mental processes differed. 


Wrr AS iNTEXiECT 

Wit, commg from the Old English wttan (to know), had meant 
"mtellect” from early times, as in hne 589 m Beowulf peak ptn 
wtt duge (though your mmd [mteUigence] be strong) As meaning 
mental capacity, the term was related vanously durmg the fol- 
lowmg centuries to consciousness, samty, mtellectual abihty, good 
judgment, and also innate wisdom The witenagemot (hterally, 
"a meeting of wise men”) was the first parhamentaiy body m 
early England Much later (about 1650) John Selden wrote, 'TSFo 
man is the wiser for his Leammg, it may Administer matter to 
work m, or Objects to work upon, but Wit and Wisdom are bom 
with a man Numerous expressions, many still m modem use, 
retam the imphcations of mtellect "to lose one’ s wits,” or “to be at 
wit’s end ” Epithets also mdicate the same meamng '‘half-wit,” 
“quarter-wit ” “mtwit,” and “dimMut ” 

In the Age of Wit, wit as intelhgence can usually be distm- 
gmshed from other meanmgs by context When Bishop Thomas 
Sprat wrote, “Of all the labors of mens Wit, and Industry, I scarce 
know any that can be more useful to the World, than Civil His- 
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tory, if it were written with, that sincerity, and majesty, as it 
ought to be, as a faithful Idea of humane Actions,”’’ he was ob- 
viously referring to intelligence John Eveljm leported m his diary 
on July 6, 1679, tlie accomphshments of the son of the Reverend 
Henry Wotton, who upon examination gave evidence of a phenom- 
enal mtellect “what was moie admiiable tlian his vast memory, 
was his judgment and invention” He was, “in sum, an intel- 
lectus universalis, beyond all that we read of Picus Muandula, 
and other precocious wits, and yet withal a very humble child.”® 
Darnel Defoe, m discussing before the Scandal Club happenmgs 
of a current trial, described one man who was called as a witness 
as very foohsh, for he had “Wit enough to speak Truth, but not 
Sense enough to hide it,”® John Dennis referred to such a man as 
a half-wit because he had “Wit vwthout Judgement.”’^® There was 
no substitute for native intelhgence Addison was fond of a Scotch 
saymg “An Ounce of Modier-Wit is worth a Pound of Cleigy 


Wrr AS Undekstanding 

Wit meant also “understandmg,” for “mtellect” or “mtelhgence” 
mcluded the ability to compiehend and reason Accordmgly, 
Robert Burton wrote in The Anatomy of Melancholy ( 1628) that 
“Understanding is a power of the soul, by which we perceive, 
know, remember, and judge, as well smgulars as umversals.”’^® 
This IS clearly the funcbomng of the mtelhgence. The Schoolmen 
had divided this faculty mto the intellectus, or mtuitive mteUect, 
and the ratio, or discursive intellect In Enghsh, these divisions 
became understanding and reason, terms much used and abused 
durmg the Age of Wit. 

In Its identity with understanding, wot was often considered the 
source or seat of the understanding John Bodenham’s popular 
copybook, Politeuphuia, or Wifs Common-Wealth (1597), de- 
scnbed wit as “the first and prmcipal part of the Soul, wherem 
the Mmd, the Understandmg, and the Memory are contamed,”^® 
However, wit was more often thought of as synonymous wnth 
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understanding This relationship is descnbed at some length by a 
pupil of Hobbes, Walter Carleton, m his essay A Brief Discourse 
Concerning the Different Wits of Men ( 1664) He began typically 
with a discussion of the diJBSculty of his task He considered wit 
a mental faculty but also “a thmg whereof Men have formed to 
themselves various Conceptions, and for which they have accord- 
ingly invented various names'’ — all tending to confuse rather 
than clarify Further, a major difficulty was the vastness and 
complexity of the brain, "'one of those Arcana of Nature, whose 
knowledge the wise Creator seems to have reserved to Himself ” 
Carleton accepted the "Natural Capacity of Understanding” as 
innate, but some persons "have more Wit than others ” A man 
who cultivated his wit became learned,^® although wit could exist 
without leammg. 

Carleton, in seeking the chief characteristics of good wit, 
seemed most satisfied with acumen, which he defined as ""a quick 
or nimble apprehension of what is taught ” He added two others 
animadversto, "‘a Faculty whereby a man, from what he hath 
learned, hunts after what he hath not learned,” and called by 
"our mcomparable Mr. Hobbes Rangmg”, and memorta, 
which IS a "'Retention of what is learned ” The total effect of these 
characteristics was an ""Acuteness of Wit,” which Carleton posed 
as the direct opposite of dullness 

Wit, the Antithesis of Dullness 

The Age of Wit made a difference between ""those we call Wits, 
and those we call Stupid.”^'^ Two different explanations of this 
opposition are to be found — one physiological, the other psy- 
chological. 

Physiologically, the presence of dullness was explamed by the 
prevalence of melancholy, one of the four humors The melan- 
choly, heavy and sluggish with a resultmg tendency to smk, was 
naturally mimical to wit Therefore, as Henry Barker beheved, 
the usual "‘Vivacity of Mmd” of the men of wit was marred by 
"‘unlucky Melancholy Days, when it is apparent the Spnghtlmess 
of their Wit has not its wonted Heat and Lustre Barker s ref- 
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erence to lack of 'lieat and lustre” indicates that melancholy 
brought on coldness and dryness He speaks elsewhere of "'the 
Stupid, being both Dull and Dumb ” whose brain has received 
"the weak Impressions of the heavy and pusillanimous Animal 
Spirits,” which, in turn, are "produc’d in little quantity from a 
gross thick Blood, which circulates but slowly 
The seat of the melancholy was the spleen, an abdominal or- 
gan located m the left side of the body. Its function was to ab- 
sorb excess black bile from the blood. A disordered spleen could 
either fail to absorb it or dischaige too much into the veins. Any 
confined humor tended to produce heat, and confined melancholy 
particularly produced gas or wmdmess, called flatulent melan- 
choly The functionmg of the spleen was necessarily an influence 
in the quahty and amount of wit Anne Fmch, Countess of 
Wmchilsea and a very good poet, addressed her subject m a poem 
"The Spleen” thus 

The fool, to imitate the wits, 

Complains of thy pietended fits, 

And dullness, bom with him, would lay 
Upon thy accidental sway. 

Because sometimes thou dost presume 
Into the ablest heads to come 

(11 63-68) 

Wit had the abihty because of its properties to drive away melan- 
choly, thus William Cowper, a pre-Romantic poet, referred m 
his poem "Conversation” (1781) to the friend 

Whose wit can bnghten up a wintry day, 

And chase the splenetic dull houis away 

(II 581-582) 

The third Earl of Shaftesbury proposed the same cure, wit, against 
"serious Extravagances and splenetick Humours.”^® 
Psychologically, the presence of dullness was explained by a 
sluggish imagination Hobbes beheved that "a slow Imagination 
m^eth that Defect, or fault of the mind, which is commonly 
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called Dulnesse, Stupidity, and sometimes by other names that 
signifie slownesse of motion, or difficulty to be moved Else- 
where, he stated that both fancy and judgment were commonly 
grouped under the term 'Wit,” which appeared to be a "Tenmty 
and Agihty of Spirits, contrary to the restmess of the Spirits sup- 
posed m diose that are dull The opposition of wit and dull- 
ness appeared also in the changing emphasis from judgment to 
imagination throughout the age Thus Hobbes asserted in the 
Preface to Homer s Odysses ( 1675), that men had come to admire 
fancy more than judgment, whereby they account "Reason and 
Judgment but for a dull entertainment ” 

The charge of dullness became standard mvective agamst the 
enemies of the wits Robert Wolseley censured severely those who 
had accused the Earl of Rochester with "faihng m Wit he whose 
Name was the very Mark it pass’d by” On the other hand, 
Wolseley charged m the Preface to Yalentinian that such accusers 
were 

Men who have got the Form of Poetry without the Power, and 
by a laborious Insipidness, a pohshd Dulness, seem not design’d to’t 
[wit] as a Penance for some yet unexpiated Sm of their Forefathers 
Men who, like old Lovers, are curst with a strong Inchnation and 
weak Abilities, to whom nothing is more unlucky than an opportunity 
to satisfie their unnatural longings they do but betray the Im- 
potence of their Wit 

As we have seen, Dryden satmzed Thomas Shadwell m “Mac 
Flecknoe” as mature m duUness, hence lacking v^t Pope, usmg 
the same standard techmque, wrote the Dunctad to excoriate 
his enemies and the would-be wits The exordium, m mock-epic 
vem, is addressed to the patron saint and “mighty mother,” the 
Goddess of Dullness In her rule. 

Dullness o’er all possess’d her ancient right. 

Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night 

(11 11--12) 


As for the nature of her realm. 
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Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 

She rul'd, in native anarchy, the mind 
Still her old empiie to restore she tries, 

For, bom a goddess. Dullness nevei dies 

(11. 15-18) 

The son of the Goddess was first Lewis Theobald and later 
Colley Cibber — ^both men among those unfortunate personal 
enemies elevated by Pope to the high status of the ridiculous. 
Cibber, an actor and good dramatist, was made poet laureate 
in 1730, but he mcmred Pope’s wrath for ndicuhng lum m a 
revival of The Rehearsal m 1741. Pope used the same techmque 
m The Art of Sinking in Poetry, which title signifies in faculty 
psychology ‘*the art of bemg dull,” for ''sinking” was one effect 
of heavy melancholy. 


Dullness as False Wit 

Dullness and stupidity, the opposite of intelligence, became 
synonymous with false wit, as the above illustrations reveal. When 
Shadwell, Theobald, and Cibber were called dull, the obvious 
mphcation was that they were incapable of genuine wit. Cibber 
was called the “Anti-Christ of Wit” in the Dunciad. The landscape 
m Addison’s “Region of False Wit” was dommated by a heathen 
temple to the God of Dullness. In “Martinus Scnblerus, of the 
Poem,” introductory to the Dunctad, Pope describes the invention 
of prmtmg, when *"paper also became so cheap, and printers, so 
numerous, that a deluge of authors cover’d the land ” As a result, 
“our author hving m those times, did conceive it an endeavour well 
worthy an honest satyrist, to dissuade the dull and punish the 
malicious, the only way that was left.” 

By the same token, duUness was avoided by all men of wit as 
fatal to their craft. Addison promised early in the Spectator 
senes (No. 10) 

. . to give it over as soon as I grow dull This I know will be Matter 
of great Raillery to the small Wits, who will frequently put me in 
mmd of my Promise, desire me to keep my Word, assure me that it 
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IS high Time to give over, with many other little Pleasantries of the 
like Nature, which Men of a httle smart Gemus cannot forbear throw- 
ing out against their best Friends, when they have such a Handle 
given them of being witty But let them remember that I do hereby 
enter my Caveat agamst tlus piece of Raillery 

During the height of the Restoration, a high moral tone was 
felt at times to contribute to dullness. The attempts to ehminate 
obscenity and vice from Restoration plays were resisted because 
of the popularity of these elements and by the feeling that re- 
formed plays would be devoid of wit and thereby dull The 
Prologue to Edward Ravenscroffs Dame Dobson the Cunning 
Woman (1684) addressed the audience on behalf of the author 

Gallants, I vow I am quite out of heart, 

IVe not one smutty Jest m all my part 
Here’s not one Scene of ticlding Rallery, 

There we quite lose the Pit and Gallery, 

His London Cuckolds did afford you sport 
That pleas’d the Town, and did divert the Court 
But ’cause some squeamish Females of renown 
Made visits with design to cry it down. 

He swore in s Rage he would their humours fit, 

And write the next without one word of Wit 
No hne m this will tempt your mmds to Evil, 

It’s true, ’tis dull, but then ’tis very civil 

The sobering mfluence of women upon the pubhc excesses of wit 
IS apparent even at this early date 


Wir nsr the Clash of Judgment ajsto Imagination 

Intellect, or understanding, was the result of the effective func- 
tioning of the mental processes— perceiving, knowing, remember- 
ing, and judging Therefore, wit had from time to time been 
related to one or all of these faculties, but m the production of 
thought and communication, two predominated judgment and 
imagination As an intellectual force, wit became bound up with 
the most persistent psychological issue of the period — ^the relative 
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values of judgment and imagination. The extent to which wit 
was a crucial point is apparent in three dominant views. First, 
wit was accepted as a combination of both judgment and imagina- 
tion, although the proportions of each varied infinitely This 
view was a compromise m an age of balance and order, but it 
was nevertheless widely accepted Second, wit was accepted as 
synonymous with judgment This view, in an age of reason and 
propriety, culminated in the elevation of wit as the source and 
the test of truth Third, wit was accepted as synonymous with 
imagmation. In this association wit was identified with sublimity 
and the je ne sms quoi of graceful writing Since the implications 
of all these views are reflected so often in the hterature of the 
age, each view deserves a close scrutiny. 


Wit as Both Judgment and Imagination 

As intellect, wit was most simply explained as the functioning of 
two faculties—judgment and imagmation. Such an analysis was 
presented by Thomas Hobbes m Humane Nature (X, 4), 1650 

The contrary hereunto [le to dullness], is that quick langmg of 
minde which is joyned with curiosity of compaimg the things 
that come into his minde one with another, m which comparison, a 
man delighted himself either with finding unexpected similitude of 
things, otheiwise much unlike, in which men place the excellency 
of Fanae, and from whence proceed those grateful Simihes, 
Metaphors, and other Tropes, by which Poets and Oratois have it m 
their power to make things please or displease, and shew well or ill 
to others, as they like themselves, or else m discerning suddenly 
dissimilitude m tihmgs that otherwise appear the same. And this 
vertue of the minde is that by which men attain to exact and peifect 
Knowledge, and the pleasure thereof consisteth in continual m- 
structLon, and in distinction of places, persons, and seasons, and is 
commonly termed by the name of Judgement for, to judge is nothmg 
else, but to distinguish or discern, And both Fancie and Judgement 
are commonly compiehended under the name of Wit 

This definition not only charactenzes the two faculties but also 
demonstrates the close relationship between faculty psychology 
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and the creation of rhetorical effects The fancy produced poetry 
and orations, the judgment produced exact knowledge 

The reason for ihe interdependence of judgment and imagina- 
tion IS obvious Each was considered to be a vital subfaculty 
of the intellect or understanding, both were constantly mvolved 
in thought processes On the subject of intellectual percep- 
tion, Walter Carleton beheved that *‘the Understandmg of a 
Man IS commonly measured either by the rectitude of his Judg- 
ment, or the celerity of his Imagination David Abercromby, a 
Scottish physician and metaphysician, recognized the value of 
both faculties in his comprehensive study, Discourse of Wit 
Accepting, like Carleton, the view of wit as sense or mtelligence, 
he beheved that wit varied greatly among men and that each kmd 
of wit depended upon the relative quantities of judgment and 
imagination He distmguished two kinds of wit Habitual wit 
arises mostly from the judgment, tends to be slow but more 
profound This wit possesses a 'penetrancy of understanding/^ 
Accidental wit arises mostly from flie imagmahon and works m a 
smgular fashion, marked by extemporaneous, superficial thought 

Thus the predominance of either faculty determmed the capa- 
bihties of the mdividual, as well as his mental productLon 
Judgment, or reason, was necessary for the comprehension of phi- 
losophy, history, and government, whereas imagination was 
necessary for the understanding and production of poetry, ora- 
tory, music, and other arts 

The mtelhgence necessary for hterary creativity consisted 
of both imagmation and judgment The metaphysical poet 
Edward Benlowes explamed the 'Divine Rapture'^ of his poetry 
m terms of judgment and mvention "Now’t is Judgement 
begets the Strength, Invention the Ornaments of a Poem; 
both These joyn'd form Wit, which is the Agihty of Spirits He 
attnbuted invention to the faculty of the imagination, an associa- 
tion made clear by his assertion that "from the Excellencie of 
Fancie proceed graceful Suniles, apt Metaphors This 

defimtion is a paraphrasmg of Hobbes^ view expressed two years 
earher 

The duahty of vat was commonly accepted John Denms, 
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a dramatist and critic, reasoned that '‘the Fancy must run thro’, 
and compare a gieat many Objects, before it can start a hmt 
from them, which may carry with it that appearance of likeness, 
which may afterward by die Judgment be improved to an exact 
resemblance So the simile was produced Dennis later stated 
that “a true description of Wit” was “a just mixture of Reason 
and Extravagance/^® which m faculty psychology meant judg- 
ment and imagmation Sir Richard Blaclcmore, a physician and 
fair poet, accepted the same combination “Wit is a Qualification 
of the Mind, that raises and enhvens cold Sentiments and plain 
Propositions,” which come from the judgment “Wit is therefore 
the Accomplishment of a warm, sprightly, and fertile Imagmation, 
enriched with great Variety of proper Ideas, . . under the Diiec- 
tion of a regular Judgement, that takes care of the Choice of just 
and suitable Materials 


Wtt as Judgment 

Judgment continued m an age of reason to be the faculty of 
samty, source of stabihty and discretion. Its evidences were well 
known. 

They that observe , . differences, and dissimilitudes; which is 

called Distinguishing, and Discerning, and Judging between thing 
and thing, in case, such discerning be not easie, aie said to have a 
good Judgement, and particularly in mattei of conveisation and busi- 
nesse, wheiein, times, places, and persons, are to be discerned, this 
Vertue is called Discretion 

Notice that judgment was considered particularly valuable m con- 
versation and business. To Hobbes, discretion was a synonym of 
judgment and was the means of attaining “exact and perfect 
Knowledge/^^ John Locke’s concept of judgment was similar — 
that faculty which separates “carefully, ideas wherein can be 
found the least difference,” avoidmg thereby “being misled by 
snnihtude and by aflSmty to take one thing for another He 
identified judgment with the process of discovenng differences 
m things, as opposed to wit, which discovered sxmilaritxes. Note 
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should be taken of the fact that, whereas Hobbes had set judg- 
ment against fancy, Locke posed judgment against wit, arguing 
that the procedures of judgment are "quite contrary to metaphor 
and allusion, wherein for the most part hes that entertainment 
and pleasantry of wit ” But the age was m general agreement on 
the nature of judgment 

Judgment’s the Act of Reason, that which brmgs 

Fit Thoughts to Thoughts, and argues Thmgs from Thmgs, 

True, Decent, Just, are m its Balance try^ d. 

And thence we learned to Range, Compound, Divide 

Because it had always meant mtellect, wit had early been 
identified with judgment With its particular properties, wit 
served to enhance the esteemed reason in a period proud of its 
rationahsm The rationahst Hobbes, exceptmg the realm of 
poetry, felt that "where Wit is wantmg, it is not Fancy that is 
wanting, but Discretion Judgement therefore without Fancy is 
Wit, but Fancy without Judgement not”^^ 

A similar contemporary view, pubhshed fourteen years later, 
was expressed by the French writer of maxims. La Rochefou- 
cauld "It has been a mistake to beheve that wit [esprit] and 
judgment are two different thmgs Judgment is only the greatness 
of the illummatLon of the wit, or imnd [esprit] This illuimnation 
penetrates the depth of things It notices there everythmg that 
must be noticed and perceives those thmgs which seem im- 
perceptible Thus it must be agreed that it is the extent of the 
lUummation of wit which produces all the effects that are at- 
tnbuted to judgment’^® La Rochefoucauld'^s conclusion, well 
known m England, was a stronger position than that taken by 
most rationahsts, but it was an attractive pomt of view for the 
poet in an age of reason Dommique Bouhours, a French cntic 
popular in England, discussed the same point m 1671, argumg 
that wit [bel esprit] is mseparable from good sense, or judgment 
John Dermis used Father Bouhours' views m his "Reflections on 
An Essay upon Criticism" ( 1711 ) 

Although the acceptance of wit as judgment had been debated 
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m earlier times, the identification became m the Age of Wit one 
of the most significant concepts and will be looked at more closely 
in connection with the truth of wit 


Wtt as Imagination, including the Humor Theory of Wit 

Third and finally, wit was identified widi imagination The 
synthesis of the traditions of wit and imagination not only in- 
fluenced the meaning of wit but also affected the future specula- 
tions about imagination and helped to shape hterary tlieory m 
the Age of Wit The imagination was the faculty of ceaseless 
activity, continuing a stream of images even in sleep. It was 
the source of fanciful, allusive expression, hence of poetry itself 
But those qualities which rendered it valuable m poetry seemed 
to render it valueless in the pursint of "exact and perfect Knowl- 
edge,” as Hobbes put it 

Imagmation and fancy (the two terms had been synonymous 
smce the sixteenth century) were not distinguishable during the 
Age of Wit, m fact were not clearly distinguished until Wilham 
Duff's Essay on Ongxnal Genius m 1767, Although intimations of 
differences are perceptible earlier, the terms were usually 
treated as identicaL Pierre Charron, a French philosopher whose 
chief work was translated early m the century, saw them as one* 

The Fancy or Imaginative Faculty, fiist collects the several Images 
receiv’d by the Sences, forms Ideas out of them, and lays them up 
for use This is done in so accuiate and faithful a manner, that though 
the Objects themselves be far distant, nay, though the Man be asleep, 
and all his Senses lock'd up, yet this Faculty lepiesents them to the 
Mind and Thoughts in Images so strong, so lively, that the Imagma- 
tion does the very same to the Understanding now, which the Object 
It self did, by the first and heshest Impressions heretofore 

Charron, the founder of modem secularism, was influenced by the 
theory that all individual knowledge comes through the five 
senses 

This view looks forward to the trustworthy imagmation of the 
Romantic Era rather than back to the unstable imagmation of the 
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Renaissance The sixteenth century considered imagination as an 
"unformed Chaos without fashion without day,”^® and viewed 
its evidences as ‘‘these shght flashes of underground fancy (m- 
gemous Nothings & meere imbroideries upon cobwebbs) that 
die world swarmes with (hke sophisticate alchimy gold that will 
not abide the first touch, yet ghtters more in the eye than the 
sadd, weightyer, true gold) 

The ancient distrust of imagination was mtensified in the 
seventeenth century by the further charge of unreality Sir 
Philip Sidney, praising the special poweis of poetry, claimed 
that ‘‘Only the poet, lifted up with the vigor of his own 
invention, doth grow in effect anodier nature, in making thmgs 
either better than nature brmgeth forth, or qmte anew, forms 
such as never were m nature Thus, although Sidney would 
"balance the highest pomt of many's wit with the efficacy of 
nature,” this invention of unnatural figures was cause for alarm 
among the rationalists of the years following Bacon argued that 
imagination, workmg within poetry, "may at pleasme joyne that 
which Nature hath severed, & sever that which Nature hath 
joyned, and so make unlawfull Matches & divorses of thmgs 
Distrust of such imagmative powers was strengthened consider- 
ably by Descartes* insistence m Dtscours de la Methode (1637) 
upon the exclusive use of reason 

This growing distrust would have relegated imagination to an 
inferior status had it not been for the rise of empirical psychology 
The chief empmcists, Hobbes and Locke, viewed knowledge as 
"deahng with aggregates, as begmmng with individuals and 
endmg in universals” and thereby, perhaps madvertently, elevat- 
ing imagination to a new importance Hobbes, with the same re- 
spect that Pierre Charron had shown, described the particular 
contnbution of imagination m handhng sensory expenence 
Thoughts are 

. every one a Representation or Apparence, of some quahty, or 
other Accident of a body without us, which is commonly called an 
Object Which Object worketh on the Eyes, Eares, and other parts 
of mans body, and by diversity of worlung, produceth diversity of 
Apparences 
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The Oiiginall of them all, is that which we call SENSE, (Foi there 
IS no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, totally, or 
by parts, been begotten upon the organs of Sense ) The rest are 
derived from that oi igmall 

The ^"apparences,"’" of which tlioughts consist, can only exist m 
the mind through sensory expeiience and aie retained m the 
fancy or imagination 

For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, we still retain 
an image of the thing seen though more obscuie than when we see 
it And this IS it, the Latins call Imagination, from the image made 
m seemg, and apply the same, though impropeily, to all the other 
senses But the Greeks call it Fancy, which signifies appaiance, and 
IS as proper to one sense as to another Imagination therefore is noth- 
mg but decaying sense, and is found in men, and many other hvmg 
creatuies, as well sleeping, as wakmg 

Hobbes’ term ^‘decaymg sense” has led some to conclude that he 
shared the bias of ifre age against the ‘Vagaries of the imagma- 
tion.”^® But grantmg the fact of decay, or diminution, the above 
passage certainly enhances its impoxtance to the piocess of 
thought. And m the creative piocess, Hobbes considered imagma- 
tion an equal partner with judgment 
Beyond creative expression, however, imagination did not fare 
well. Distrust and condemnation continued popularly for some 
time An anonymous writer attabuted the Earl of Rochester’s 
fall from rehgious grace to his “Excess of Wit” 

The Bubbling Fioth that wanton Fancy lais’d 
(Which for Extravagance was only Prais'd) 

One possible effect of such excess of fancy, such extravagance, 
was madness “The more we are conducted by die heat of 
Phansie, the nearer we come to Extravagancy, which is a degree 
of Madness; such as is observed in those Rambling Wits.”^® Thus 
John ShefiBeld, the Earl of Mulgiave, could write 

As all is dullness when the Fancy's bad 
So without Judgment, Fancy is but mad 
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This explanation of madness was well founded in classical phi- 
losophy. 

In spite of traditional distrust of imagmation, the faculty 
reached a position of greatest prestige by its association and 
identity with wit. The identification of wit with imagination was 
augmented by the changing concept of wit In addition to its 
meaning as intellect and understanding, wit had acquired addi- 
tional meaning through the mental adroitness exhibited m rhetori- 
cal display Many of these acquisitions were qualities taken 
directly from Latin and used as synonyms for wit One common 
synonym was ingenuity, that particular trait of ^Tivelmess or 
Vivacity of the Mind inbred, or radicated m its Nature, which the 
Latines seem to msmuate by the word Ingemum The Itahan 
and Spanish derivatives, tngegno and tngemo respectively, were 
also translated "wit’’, so m this similarity, wit benefited from 
rhetorical dexterity 

Wit also gained richness from Latm inventto (invention), one 
of the five parts of rhetoric and closely related to mgenuity The 
common relationship to rhetoric is evident here also, for mventton 
was known as "the Mother of Poetry.”^^ It was also believed that 
"superexcellent witt” is the "mother pearle of precious Invention, 
and the goulden mine of gorgeous Elocution "Wit” and "m- 
vention” were commonly interchanged in the seventeenth century. 

Another characteristic, quickness of mmd, became wit^s most 
generally recognized trait For Hobbes, this was a "Celenty of 
Imaginmg”®® Robert Boyle referred to "a quickness, and neat- 
ness” m expressmg ideas.®^ Others expressed the quahty as 
"vivacity,” and to Shakespeare’s Polonius, it was ‘iDrevity,” which 
was "the soul of wit ” A correlative of quickness was its accom- 
panymg sudden illumination of thought. Sir Richard Blackmore 
in his hsting — ^‘Vivacity, Brightness and Celerity”^® — included 
this important quahty, as did Corbyn Morris, who wrote of "the 
Bnlhancy of Wit, or . . . the sudden Light thrown upon a Sub- 
ject 

A logical extension of these meanmgs was the element of sur- 
prise expected in wit. Surpnse was closely related to novelty,®*^ 
but it had its own special sigmficance Both Walter Carleton and 
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Henry Barker recognized this element as distinctive Addisoi 
m amending Locke's definition of wit m the Spectator, No 6: 
added this chaiacteristic along with delight 

I shall only add That eveiy Resemblance of Ideas is not th; 
which we call Wit, unless it be such an one that gives Delight ar 
Surprize to the Readei These two Propeities seem essential to Wj 
moie particulaily the last of them it is necessaiy that the Idej 
should not lie too near one anothei in the Nature of things, for whei 
the Likeness is obvious, it gives no Smpiize 

This can be best understood m the context of rhetorical simile 
for good imagery must find not only what is alike in dissimih 
objects or ideas but also what is distinct m similar objects c 
ideas The traits of unexpectedness and surprise distinguished w 
as entertainment Barkers definition is to the point "*What w 
commonly call to have Wit, consists m nothing but a certai 
Turn of the Imagination, fantastical and singular, which tib 
bnsker and livelier it is tlie more it surprizes 

These several characteristics, products of the capricious an 
spirited nature of wit, were also true of the imagination, an 
they ahenated wit from judgment and reason, with the resu 
that to many wit became identified with imagination. Hobb( 
perceived in his lifetime the trend toward more positive identificj 
tion of wit and imagination in creative wiitmg. He probably ha 
the metaphysical conceit in mmd when he wrote in 1651, "Thos 
that observe simihtudes, m case [they] be such as are but rare] 
observed by others, are sayd to have a Good Wit, by which, 1 
this occasion, is meant a Good Fancy" However, Hobbes pr( 
ferred his definition of the year before, which reiterated tih 
traditional view that "NATUEALL WITTE" (i.e. mteUigence 
consists of two elements '‘Celerity of Imagimng, (that is, swr 
succession of one thought to another), and steddy direction t 
some approved end,"®^ which imphes a difference between w 
used m poetry and natural wit, or intellect, tliat opposes dullnes; 

Most poets, playwrights, and other hterati would not accej 
this distinction. The truth of poetry required mtellect of its ow 
kmd, and their emphasis upon imagination affected its ascenc 
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ance. Hobbes, m discussing poetics again in 1675, had to recog- 
nize the current usage, which gave to fancy “alone the name of 
Wit”«^ 

Wit’s identification with imagination served as the basis for an 
especially inteiesling concept— the humor theory of wit The 
term humor was undergoing radical change during the last half 
ef the seventeenth centmy, taking on new (and modem) mean- 
ing. However, the humor theory of wit arose out of the old 
physiological tlieones, involvmg the four ancient humors The 
Jieory was seldom discussed in detail Its evidence exists only im- 
plicitly m discussions of wit, no doubt because the old physiology 
vas being discredited m the seventeenth century The concept 
if the humors was retamed as a semantic convemence in dis- 
angmshing personality and character types and m medical tenm- 
lology, and it was only m this distingmshmg of personahty types 
hat ihe humor theory of wit survived. 

The most complete exphcation of this theory is found m Henry 
Barker’s discussion of the pohte gentleman. Adimttmg that the 
juahty of wit is not easily defined. Barker determmed to describe 
he evidences m “certam Characters,” for he felt that all men of 
Aut have in common “a certain Disposition of the Brain and the 
\nimal Spirits, a sportive Imagmation,” which are “the secret 
Sprmgs, and Wheels of the Machine 

Barker felt the usual distrust of imagmation, setting it apart 
Torn the complete process of reasonmg “the Mind, or rational 
soul, is not concern’d in it [the sportive imagination].” He con- 
adered the imagmation to be a more limited and more unrehable 
acuity than did Hobbes, for it had no direct contact with the 
jxtemal world It is “a Perception of the Soul, not caus’d by an 
mpression made upon the Body by the Action of extenor Objects, 
sut by the Agitation of the mtenour Fibres of the Bram, produc’d 
sy the mtenour Motion of the Animal Spmts ” So, “this manner of 
busk ing which we call Imaginmg, to speak properly, consists 
mly in the mtenour Apphcation of the Mmd, to the Descnptions 
jf Images drawn or imprmted m our Bram by the Action of the 
\nimal Spmts ” 
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The humorous composition of the body determined each man s 
nature In the case of those governed by wit (i e by imagination), 
*'A11 the Beauty and Excellence of their Genius is only the pure 
effect of Chance, and of a ceitain Order of tlie Parts of the 
Machine,” both of tliese being "the result of an accidental Mix- 
ture of different Humouis amongst themselves, and of a sort of 
Animal Spirits, more or less fine or agitated ” The ammal spirits, 
incidentally, weie a rarification of tlie vital spiiits, they were 
processed in the brain and sent through tlie neives into the organs 
of the body. These animal spirits acted as messengers between the 
bram and the organs and were hence tlie impoitant Imlc between 
the soul and the body The ideal man had a perfect balance and 
proportion of tlie humors most of blood, then of phlegm, third 
of melancholy, and least of cholei In the mfinite variety of 
physical consistency, Barker admitted that "some Constitutions 
of Body contribute equally to a sound Judgment, and ready Wit.” 

However, many men (Barker mtimated that they are the rule 
rather than the exception) are subject to a prevalence of imagina- 
tion and hence are "wits ” The "accidental Mixture of diffeient 
Humours” determines the kind of wit, and the "four sorts of 
Characters” which Barker described correspond in general char- 
acteristics to die four humors. 

The fiist "Constitution” is the "Bihous ” In diis choleric tem- 
perament, "the Blood boils more . . . than m others, and circulates 
more nimbly,” for it has "a very fine Blood, full of volatile Salt, 
from which are form'd the ammal Spirits also very fine, and m 
continual motion ” If such wits "obsoive a dehcate Diet, breathe 
a sharp Air, and use a moderate Exercise, they enjoy a quickness 
of fancy, or an elegant wit.” The bihous wit gams reputation by 
"sparkling and new Thoughts, tho' false, and by the lively Senti- 
ments” that he excites in others 

The second kind of wit, not named by Barker but correspond- 
mg generally to the sanguine humor, shows "the Effect of a 
sulphureous mflamed Blood, whose particles aie very proper to 
produce a great quantity of Animal Spirits,” which are "not only 
easie and ready to take fire, but also keep it m much longer.” The 
sanguine wit is marked first by a peculiar "sort of sohd Discourse, 
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well earned on and diversify’d, by a free and easie Pronounciation” 
and second by ‘'great and wonderful Volubihty and Fluentness, 
which seems to aim at Truth, tho’ it goes astray every moment, and 
leads the Hearers mto Error 

The third land, “a nice and dehcate Constitution,” is char- 
acterized by ‘‘Fibres thin and fine, and the Ammal Spirits very 
hght,” and “the Blood and Humours of an mdifferent Consistence, 
because of the Fluidity of then Parts” This is nearest to the 
phlegmatic humor, the wit of which is superficial, turmng on “a 
modish Word, and affected foppish Way of Talking that humours 
the Tunes” These wits ‘liave not Strength enough of Mmd to 
support them in a rational Discourse, and want both Vivacity 
and Penetration, but they please by I know not what kmd of Au 
and affected Meen they use, and by a kmd of unusual Language, 
call'd, the Language of the Beau Monde, that is to say, of certain 
Persons who have no other Title to be thought Dehcate, Nice, 
and Pohte, but because they are Effemmate.” 

The fourth kmd of wit is distmgmshed by “a strange uneven- 
ness of Temper”, it has its “unluclcy Melancholy Days,” when its 
“Spnghtlmess” lacks its “wonted Heat and Lustre ” In the humor 
theory, dullness is evidence of one kind of wit, rather than the 
antithesis of wit A melanchohc wit suffers from “some Moistness 
m the Bram which stifles and Quenches this Firestone Serosity 
which stops the Course of the Spmts ” In addition, “the Liver, the 
Spleen and the other Viscera mcessantly furmsh Ferments which 
disorder the Mass of Blood a thousand different ways ” 

The melancholy humor, traditionally marked by greedmess and 
obstmacy, contributed durmg the Renaissance to the creation of 
several kinds of a malcontent Their lU nature was considered a 
disease caused by an excess of black bile. Melancholy was char- 
acterized physically by flatulence and mentally by misanthropy 
The melancholy wit is described m the fines 

Wif s a disease that fit employment wants. 

Therefore we see those happiest m best parts, 

And fortunes under-bom unto then ments. 

Grow to a sullen envy, hate, and scorn 
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Of their superiois, and at last, hke winds, 

Bieak foith into rebelhons civil wars 
Or piivate tieasons none so apt for tliese 
As melancholy wits, fetter'd with need 

Both the humor and the disease enjoyed a special vogue m 
England during the Age of Wit The prevalence of melancholy 
was explained by the special wealoiess which tlie English were 
thought to have the malfunctioning of tlie spleen Sir Wilham 
Temple attributed this weakness to the climate, which caused a 
widespread malfunctiomng The affinity of wit for melancholy 
IS traceable to the behef that "in melancholy men, this faculty 
[of phantasy, or imagination] is most powerful and strong” 
Melancholy "often hurts, producing many monstrous and proi- 
gious thmgs, especially if it be starred up by some terrible object, 
presented to it from common sense or memory”®® Swift also 
makes the association in writing of the effect of strong imagma- 
tion "spleen, violent anger, fear, gnef, pam, and the hke ”®'^ 

The imphcations of this humor theory may be found m many 
comments on the mcreasmg ill humor (in die modem sense) of 
the Age of Wit Archbishop Tillotson believed (Sermon XLII) 
that "the Wit of Man doth naturally vent itself in Satire and 
Censure, tlian to Praise and Panegyiick^’ Walter Caxleton, m 
speaking of kinds of wits, mentioned especially the "Mahgnant” 
type, "this virulent Humour of disgiacmg the Merits of Others,”®® 
for which he had his own physiological explanation. 

Wits of this evil temper may not unfitly be resembled to Chyimcal 
Spmts, which are subtle and penetrating, but they also corrode and 
the Spirits by which they are actuated, seem to be extracted, not 
out of the purest parts of their Blood (as other Mens aie) but from 
their Gall, as if they desiied to venfie the new opinion of Sylvius de 
la Boe, that that bitter and acrimonious Excrement is the Natural 
Ferment of the Blood, and necessary to not only the Vital, but also 
the Ammal actions, in all hvmg Creatures, in which it is found 

This mahgnancy is a "disease, therefore, of the Mmd being al- 
most Epidexmek,” caused by "a certam Perversity of disposition,” 
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the cure of which Carleton confesses is beyond his "Art The 
same type is described by Richard Fleclmoe m his character 
wntmg “Of a bold abusive Wit 

Opposition of Wit {Imagination) and Judgment 

The identification of wit and imagmation led to what has been 
called a “wall between wit and judgment/"^^ The contention of 
wit and judgment was undoubtedly an old one/^ bemg common 
m Elizabethan literature Distinctions between the two became 
clear-cut m the seventeenth century Flecknoe descnbed wit as 
“an exuberant thmg, like Nilus, never more commendable than 
when it overflowes/’ and judgment as “a stayed and reposed 
thmg, always contammg it self withm its bounds and limits/"^® 

This “waU” appeared m John Lockes discussion of the faculties, 
but his substitution of wit for fancy (or imagination) was not 
without precedence Lockes personal reasons may have stemmed 
from “the rather dry, xatiomstic temper of his imnd” which led 
him to “disparage poetry, romances, and other works of fancy, 
but this was a conventional disparagement However, his defim- 
tions were mfluential It was his “common observation, that men 
who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, have not al- 
ways the clearest judgment or deepest reason ” The reason was 
that “wit lymg most m the assemblage of ideas/' puts those 
ideas “together with quickness and variety, wherem can be 
foxmd any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions m the fancy " On the other hand, 
judgment 'lies quite on the other side, in separatmg carefully, 
one from another, ideas wherem can be foxmd the least difference, 
thereby to avoid being misled by simihtude and by aflGbuty to 
take one thmg for another/' Judgment's way is “quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion wherein for the most part hes that 
entertainment and pleasantry of wit, winch strikes so hvely on 
the fancy, and therefore is so acceptable to all people 

Locke's defimtion of wit was widely debated m succeedmg 
years It was acceptable to some, Lewis Theobald for mstance,*^® 
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and was modified by others, notably Joseph Addison'^® and 
Corbyn Morris^® Locke transferred tlie traditional distrust of 
imagination to tlie new faculty of wit, placing wit in a subordinate 
position "It IS not in the power of the most exalted wit, or en- 
larged imdei standing, by any quickness oi variety of thought, to 
mvent or frame one new simple idea in the mind*”®^ This position 
helped to ciystalize for many the argument over the value and 
nature of wit 

As a faculty replacing imagmation, wit had m a short tune 
moved a long distance from meaning mtellect As tlie specific 
faculty of imagmation, it was a source of cieative thought to 
some, a recalcitiant faculty m need of disciphne to others De- 
mands for control became moie urgent as the excess of wit m- 
creased* The need for judgment was emphasized by Addison in 
the Spectator, No 225 He speaks of "disci etion,'’ the distmctive 
function of judgment, as the controlhng force for those natural 
excesses inherent in the imnds of all men 

I have often thought if the Mmds of Men were laid open, we 
should see but little Difference between that of the Wise Man and 
that of tlie Fool Thexe aie infinite Reveries, numbeiless Extrava- 
gancies, and a perpetual Tram of Vanities which pass thiough both 
The great Difference is, tliat, the first Icnows how to pick and cull 
his Thoughts for Conversation, by suppiessmg some, and communi- 
cating others; wheieas the other lets them all indiffeiently fly out m 
Words Theie aie many moie shmmg Qualities in the Mind of 
Man, but theie is none so useful as Disci etion, it is this indeed winch 
gives a Value to all the lest, winch sets them at work m their proper 
Times and Places, and turns them to the Advantage of the Person 
who IS Possessed of them Without it Learning is Pedantiy, and Wit 
Impertinence, Virtue it self looks like Wealmess, the best Parts only 
qualifie a Man to be more sprightly in Errois, and active to his own 
Prejudice 

The attraction for "shmmg Qualities"' which permits a man to be 
"more sprightly m Errors’" posed a problem for most men of the 
age, for errors should not shine 

From the neoclassical point of view, these "shining Qualities'" 
were products of the fancy and resulted from an irresponsible 
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and undisciplined sense of craft The neoclassical mind could 
not admit such irregularity Bishop Sprat, m his life of Cowley, 
said that tihat poet's “Fancy flow'd with great speed, and there- 
fore it was very fortunate to him that his Judgment was equal to 
manage it”^^ The third Earl of Shaftesbury was concerned in 
his httle essay “Advice to an Author” with the problem of con- 
troUing “Fancys of all lands,” as he viewed this faculty “They 
must have their Field The Question is. Whether they shall have it 
wholly to themselves, or whether they shall acknowledg some 
Controuler or Manager” The contention with one's fancy was 
never-endmg “Either I work upon my Fancys, or They on Me 
If I give Quarter, They won't There can be no Truce, no sus- 
pension of Arms between us '' He pomted out the dangers m- 
volved with an extravagant fancy excess, abandon, derangement, 
even madness 

During the seventeenth century, as the propensities of imagina- 
tion were added to earher quahties of wit — ^invention, quickness, 
and surprise — ^wit enjoyed a new popularity Thomas Shadwell 
was disturbed particularly by the new vogue of extollmg wit 
above all other faculties, especially judgment "They speak as if 
judgment were a less thmg than wit But certainly it was meant 
otherwise by nature, who subjected wit to the government of 
judgment which is the noblest faculty of the mmd Fancy rough- 
draws, but judgment smooths and fimshes, nay judgment does 
indeed comprehend wit, for no man can have that who has not 
wit Shadwell here found it natural to mterchange the terms 
“wit” and “fancy.” The enthusiasm for wit as a faculty bothered 
Blackmore, Dennis, and others 

The neoclassical principle of decorum was often proposed to 
placate those alarmed at the mcreasmg importance of wit Sir 
WiUiam Temple's essay on poetics, pubhshed m the same year 
as Locke's philosophical treatise, contains probably the best 
description of the balance of wit and judgment m the imaginative 
and creative process 

Without the Forces of Wit all Poetry is flat and langmshmg, with- 
out the succors of Judgment 'tis wild and extravagant The true 
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wonder of Poesy is, That such contiaries must meet to compose it 
A Genius both Penetialmg and Solid, in Expxession both Delicacy 
and Force, and the Fiame oi Fabiick of a tiue Poem must have 
something both Sublime and Just, Amazing and Agieeable There 
must be a great Agitation of Mmd to Invent, a great Calm to Judge 
and coirect, there must be upon the same Tiee, and at the same 
Time, both Flower and Fiuit To woik up this Metal into exquisite 
Figure, theie must be imploy’d the Fiie, the Hammei, the Chizel, and 
the File 

Charles Gildon, a minor critic, viewed the problem of decorum 
as the need for observing the rules in poetry tie stated m his 
Complete Art of Poetry (1718) that no matter how strong the 
imagination nor how fertile the ideas, "without the Assistance 
of Judgment (which can only be informed and directed by the 
Stated Rules ) there can be nothmg produc^’d entirely beautiful/^ 
Otherwise, " 'tis all the rude Product of uncultivated wit.”®^ 

The control which judgment alone could exert over wit was 
described by Dr Patrick Delany in the playful "News from 
Parnassus,*' m which Jonathan Swift is declared Apollo's vice- 
gerent on earth. The scene is Parnassus, where all the poets are 
assembled. 

Conven'd by Apollo, who gave them to know 
He’d have a vicegeient in his Empue below, 

But declar’d that no Baid shou’d this honour inhent, 

’TiU the rest had agieed he surpass’d tliem m Merit 

Various poets dien step forward each to present his qualifications, 
but one after another is turned down For example, one hopeful 
poet, 

. . low bending, Apollo thus greets, 

" ’Twas I taught your Subjects to walk thro’ the Streets.” 

Apollo answers 

You taught ’em to walk, why they knew it before, 

But give me the Bard that can teach them to soar, 

Whenever he claims his Right, I’ll confess 
Who lately attempted my Style with Success, 
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Who writes like Apollo, has most of his Spirit, 

And therefore ’tis just I distinguish his Merit, 

Who makes it appear by all he has writ. 

His Judgment alone can set Bounds to his Wit, 

Now the one qualified poet is obvious, the final two lines 

This said, the whole Audience soon found out his Drift, 

The Convention was summon’d in Favour of Sw[if]t 

Delaney, fnend of Swift and Chancellor of St PatncFs, was here 
complimenting a senous man of wit upon the soundness of his crea- 
tivity 

This seriousness and soundness, the mark of the true wit, is 
reflected in the Preface to the Tailer, m which Richard Steele 
comments upon his mtent m his journal 

I really have acted m these cases with honesty, and am concerned 
it should be thought otherwise, for wit, if a man had it, unless it be 
directed to some useful end, is but a wanton frivolous quahty, all 
that one should value himseH upon m his kmd is, that he had some 
honourable mtention m it 

Another senous wit, Alexander Pope, recogmzed the dual 
functiomng of wit and judgment He assigned them their proper 
spheres, when m his “Essay'' he designated wit as the dommant 
faculty m imaginative hterature and judgment as the dommant 
faculty m cntical literature “Authors are partial to their wit, 
'tis true,/ But are not cntics to their judgment too^" (11 17-18) 
But this was not to dispute the proper balance between the two, 
for both were necessary. Wit, the driving force, must be gmded 
and controlled by discermng judgment 

Some, to whom Heav'n m wit has been profuse. 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use. 

For wit and judgment often are at stnfe. 

Though meant each other’s aid, hke man and wife 
Tis more to gmde, than spur the Muse’s steed, 

Restram his fury, than provoke his speed. 

The wmged courser, like a gen’rous horse, 

Shows most tme mettle when you check his course 

(fl 80-87) 
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Pope accepted, theiefore, the prevailing opinion tiiie balance 

of wit and judgment. 


The Psychology of Wrr nsr Henry Fielding’s 
Tom Jones and in Laxjbence Sterne’s Tnsimm Shandy 

One new literary genre which appeared m England dm mg 
the period of the Age of Wit was the modem novel The space 
of time from its appeaiance in the fiction of Daniel Defoe to its 
masterful handling by Hemy Fielding, Samuel Richaidson, and 
Lamence Sterne was astonishingly brief One can only conclude 
that the times were exactly ripe foi the novel. Two of these early 
masters of the novel, Fielding and Sterne, theoiized m their 
novels on the psychology of wit and related faculties, and each 
man’s views affected the kind of novel he created 

Fielding, a versatile aristocrat and brilliant wit, actually 
carved out for himself three careers his early and chosen career 
as a playwright ended with the Licensing Act of 1737, his second 
career began as he resumed his interrupted education for the 
bar, to become one of the best magistrates London had m the 
century, his tliird career as novelist grew quietly from the en- 
deavors of his spare time, beginning witli Shamela and Joseph 
Andrews The History of Tom Jones^ his masterpiece, was pub- 
lished m 1749. 

Writing at die end of the Age of Wit, Fielding reacted against 
wit and fancy in his essays and asides in Tom Jones He thought 
of fancy in its seventeenth century sense as ‘Vanton and ex- 
travagant” (VIII, 1) He leferred m derogatory terms to certain 
young gentlemen who m the last age were called men of wit and 
pleasure about town (XIII, v). The introductory essay to Book 
IX contains a prominent discussion of gemus 

By genius I would understand that power, or rather those powers 
of the mmd, which are capable of penetrating mto all things within 
our reach and knowledge, and of distinguishing their essential dif- 
ferences These are no other than invention and judgment, and 
they are both called by the collective name of genius, as they are of 
those gifts of nature which we bnng with us into the world 

(IX, 1) 
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Invention he explains as "a creative faculty,” "a quick and saga- 
cious penetration into the true essence of all the objects of our 
contemplation ” This process, he adds, can "rarely exist without 
the concomitancy of judgment” One can see by a companson 
of these views with those of Thomas Hobbes (see page 88) that 
Fielding has replaced wit with gemus and fancy with invention 
He concludes the above passage by rejectmg wit as an instrument 
for the discovery of truth Yet he states m his dedication to 
George Lyttleton, "I have employed all the wit and humour of 
which I am master in the foUowmg history, wherem I have 
endeavoured to laugh mankind out of their favorite foUies and 
vices” He contmues, hereby, the objectives of the men of wit 
without that respect for wit which they had 

Fieldmg felt judgment to be the primary faculty m the creative 
process, and his techniques of narration reveal how carefully his 
judgment planned and executed the plot of Tom Jones The struc- 
turmg of action into three equal parts and the mampulation of 
characters into interrelated comcidences mdicate an alert, careful, 
and logical judgment at work Scrupulous attention to logical 
order is evident m the comcidences leading to the famous scene 
at the inn at Upton. After Tom’s bamshment from the household 
of Squire Allworthy, he wanders almost penniless, accompanied 
by Mr Partridge, a schoolmaster who has happened onto Tom, 
Mr Partridge, no more honorable than FalstaflE and no braver, is 
the rumored father of Tom and m disgrace m Somersetshire, Tom 
comes upon a woman strugghng with a soldier and rescues her, 
unaware that she is Jenny Jones of Somersetshire, rumored to be 
his mother. Distressed by her almost naked disarray and the 
signs of her desperate struggle, Tom hurries her to an inn for 
shelter, ignorant of the landlady’s expressed zeal to run a house 
of exceedingly good repute and "to exclude aU vulgar concubin- 
age and to dnve all whores m rags from withm the walls” (IX, 
m) After hurriedly securmg a room, Tom asks for some clothes 
for Jenny Jones from the landlady, who qmckly perceives that her 
estabhshment is in danger of scandal. 

Jones had scarce ended his request, when she fell upon him with 
a certam weapon, which, though it be neither long, nor sharp, nor 
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hard, nor indeed thieatens fiom its appeal ance with eithei death 
01 wound, hath been, howevei, held in great diead and abhorrence 
by many wise men — ^nay, by many biave ones, insomuch, that some 
who have not dared to look into a mouth where this weapon was 
brandished, and lathei tlian lun the hazard of its execution, have 
contented themselves with making a most pitiful and sneaking figure 
m the eyes of all their acquaintances 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mi Jones was one of tifiese, for 
though he was attacked and violently belaboured with the aforesaid 
weapon, he could not be piovoked to make any resistance, but in a 
most cowardly manner applied, with many entieaties, to his an- 
tagonist to desist from pmsmng her blows, in plain English, he only 
begged hei with the utmost earnestness to hear him, but before he 
could obtain his lequest, my landlord himself entered into the fray, 
and embiaced that side of the cause which seemed to stand very 
httle in need of assistance 

There aie a sort of heroes who are supposed to be determmed m 
their choosmg or avoiding a conflict by Ae character and behaviour 
of the pel son whom tliey are to engage These are said to know 
their men, and Jones, I beheve, knew his woman, for though he had 
been so submissive to her, he was no sooner attacked by her husband, 
than he demonstrated an immediate spirit of resentment, and en- 
jomed him silence under a very seveie penalty, no less than that, I 
think, of being converted into fuel for his own fire. 

The husband, with gieat indignation, but with a mixture of pity, 
answeied, **You must pray first to be made able. I believe I am a 
better man than yourself, ay, every way, that I am"', and presently 
proceeded to discharge half a dozen whores at the lady abovestairs, 
the last of which had scarce issued from his lips when a swinging 
blow from the cudgel that Jones carried in his hand assaulted him 
over the shoulders 

It is a question whether the landlord or the landlady was the most 
expeditious m returning this blow My landlord, whose hands were 
empty, fell to with his fist, and the good wife, uplifting her broom and 
aunmg at the head of Jones, had probably put an immediate end to 
the fray, and to Jones hkewise, had not the descent of this broom 
been prevented — ^not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen 
deity, but by a very natural though fortunate accident, viz., by the 
arrival of Partridge, who entered the house at that instant (foi fear 
had caused him to run every step from the hill) , and who, seeing the 
danger which threatened his mastei or companion (which you 
choose to caE him), prevented so sad a catastrophe, by catchmg 
hold of the landlady's arm, as it was brandished aloft m the air 

The landlady soon perceived the impediment which prevented her 
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blow, and being unable to rescue her arm from the hands of Par- 
tridge, she let fall the broom, and then leavmg Jones to the disci- 
phne of her husband, she fell with the utmost fury on that poor 
fellow, who had already given some intimation of himself, by crying, 
"Zounds! do you mtend to kill my friend?” 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, would not, how- 
ever, stand still when his friend was attacked, nor was he much 
displeased with that part of the combat which fell to his share, he 
therefore returned my landlady's blows as soon as he received them 
and now the fight was obstinately mamtained on all parts, and it 
seemed doubtfid to which side Fortune would mchne, when the 
naked lady, who had hstened at the top of the stairs to the dialogue 
which preceded the engagement, descended suddenly from above, 
and without weighing the unfair mequahty of two to one, fell upon 
the poor woman who was boxmg with Partridge, nor did that great 
champion desist, but rather redoubled his fury, when he found fresh 
succours were arrived to his assistance 

Victory must now have fallen to the side of the travellers (for the 
bravest troops must yield to numbers) had not Susan the chamber- 
maid come luckily to support her mistress This Susan was as two- 
handed a wench (according to the phrase) as any in the country, and 
would, I beheve, have beat the famed Thalestns herself, or any of 
her subject Amazons, for her form was robust and manlike, and every 
way made for such encounters As her hands and arms were formed 
to give blows with great mischief to an enemy, so was her face as 
weU contrived to receive blows without any ^eat mjury to herself, 
her nose bemg already flat to her face, her hps were so large, that no 
swelhng could be perceived m them, and moreover they were so hard, 
that a fist could hardly make any impression on them Lastly, her 
cheek-bones stood out, as if nature had intended them for two bas- 
tions to defend her eyes m those encounters for which she seemed 
so well calculated, and to which she was most wonderfully well 
mchned 

This fair creature entermg the field of battle, immediately filed to 
that wmg where her mistress maintamed so imequal a fight with one 
of either sex Here she presently challenged Partridge to single 
combat He accepted the challenge, and a most desperate fight began 
between them 

Now the dogs of war bemg let loose, began to hck their bloody 
hps, now Victory, with golden wmgs, hung hovermg m the an, now 
Fortune, takmg her scales from her shelf, began to weigh the fates of 
Tom Jones, his female companion, and Partridge, against the land- 
lord, his wife, and maid, all which himg m exact balance before her, 
when a good-natured accident put suddenly an end to the bloody 
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fray, with which half of the combatants had aheady sufficiently 
feasted This accident was the aiiival of a coach and foui, upon 
which my landloid and landlady immediately desisted hom fightmg, 
and at then entreaty obtained the same favom of tlieir antagonists 
but Susan was not so kmd to Partiidge, foi that Amazonian fair hav- 
mg overthrown and bestiid hei enemy, was now cuffing him lustily 
with both her hands without any regard to his request of a cessation 
of aims, or to those loud exclamations of murdei which he loared 
forth 

No sooner, however, had Jones qmtted die landlord, than he flew 
to the lescue of his defeated companion, from whom he with much 
difficulty drew off the emaged chambermaid but Paitiidge was not 
immediately sensible of his dehveiance, foi he still lay flat on the 
floor, guardmg his face with his hands, nor did he cease roaring till 
Jones had foiced him to look up, and to perceive that the battle was 
at an end (IX, m) 

This scene, m fact the whole interlude at Upton, coming at 
the exact center of the plot and serving as a comic rehef m 
the middle third of the novel, presents tangible evidence of the 
balance and control characteristics of judgment Furtheimore, the 
comphcadons in this one scene proceed logically as the com- 
batants entei the fray. Action nses from the midal encounter of 
Tom witli the incensed landlady to the participation, one by one, 
of all protagonists and antagonists until, at the height of battle, a 
neat painng accounts for every character Tom with the landlord, 
Jenny with die landlady, and Partridge with the chambermaid 
Then the action falls off to the final struggles of die terrified 
Partndge flat on the floor beneath the overpowermg Susan 

Agam, Fielding relates his wntmg to the most respected tradi- 
tional form — ^the epic, m itself a manifestation of the achievement 
of classic judgment— though like Dryden, Garth, Pope, and the 
rest of the wits, he plays with die tradition and satirizes the con- 
ventions Concermng one of the conventions, he writes, “Lord 
Shaftesbury observes that nothmg is more cold than the in- 
vocation of a Muse by a modem, he might have added, that 
nothmg can be more absurd A modern may with more elegance 
invoke . . a mug of ale, with the author of Hudtbras” (VIII, i). 

The heroic action is enhanced by die accouterments of 
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epic struggle — all m satire mockery The mittal antagonist is 
a woman, the weapons are first a broom and then a cudgel, 
the fatal descent of the broom upon poor Tom is inter- 
rupted 'not by the miraculous mtervention of any heathen deity 
but by Partridge, an unseemly substitute. Fortune delayed her 
decision at the height of battle m a vivid passage of epic meta- 
phor “Now the dogs of war bemg let loose, began to hck their 
bloody hps, now Victory, with golden v^ngs, hung hovenng 
in the air, now Fortune, taking her scales from her shelf, began 
to weigh Ihe fates” for one side against the other So the destmy 
of human kmd is judged m classic fashion The age recognized 
the wit m this mockery for what it was — ^the very skillful ordermg 
of material by Fieldmg’s own judgment 
Laurence Sterne, qmte unlike Fielding, was in his youth one 
of the young men of wit and pleasure about town, and m spite of 
bemg a curate, he was a member of the roUickmg group of 
blades known as the “Demomacks” He took great pleasure m 
jesting and from this stumbled onto his true abihty, satire. He 
attempted a satire m the manner of Jonathan Swift, which was 
directed at a personahty m the diocese and for that reason sup- 
pressed He rewrote a more generalized version of it for public 
reading and in 1759 pubhshed two volumes of The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman Seven other volumes 
appeared befoie Sterne's deatih m 1768 
From the first moment of its appearance, Tristram Shandy was 
a controversial success, stimulatmg a cult of “Shandyism” on the 
one hand and a wave of epithets on the other. In contrast with 
Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy does not move steadily to a pomt 
of denouement, on the contrary, it gets practically nowhere very 
slowly — ^it could have gone on mdefimtely Instead of being care- 
fully planned m comcidences, it wanders with the whimsy of 
thoughts The author credits “the great Locke” with the basic 
prmciple of his illogical progression associated sensations leadmg 
to associated ideas of sensations, ad mfinitum 
Theoretically, Sterne followed the standaid neoclassical posi- 
tion of Dryden, Pope, and Swift m supportmg “the proper bal- 
ance” between wit (fancy) and judgment In the execution of his 
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art, however, one sees the same discrepancy between theory and 
practice which is found m most neoclassical pioductions In this 
instance, it is the difference between his theory of die relationship 
of judgment and wit and his piactice in putting them to woik His 
fullest discussion occurs in the “Audiors Preface” (which he 
placed in the middle of Chaptei 20 of Book III) Through his 
fictitious nanator Tiistiam Shandy, he compares die two faculties 
widi the two knobs on the back of a cane chair, "die highest and 
most ornamental parts of its frame — as wit and judgment are 
of ours, they answer one another ” 

However, in practice Sterne’s very manner of desciipUon be- 
trays his personal sympathy His style m characterizing wit imi- 
tates his own style m Tnstram 

Bless usi — ^what noble work we should make! — ^how should I tickle 
it off! — and what spirits should I find myself in, to be writing away 
for such readeis! — and you — ^just heaven! — ^with what laptures would 
you sit and read — ^but oh! — ’tis too much — I am sick — I faint away 
deliciously at the thoughts of it — ^"tis moie than nature can bear! — 
lay hold of me — I am giddy — I am stone bhnd — I*m dying — I am 
gone — Help! Help! Help! — But hold — I glow something better again, 
for I am beginning to foresee, when this is ovei, that as we shall all of 
us continue to be great wits — ^we should never agiee amongst ourselves, 
one day to an end — dieie would be so much satne and sarcasm — 
scoflSng and flouting, with i allying and reparteemg of it — thrusting 
and pairymg in one comei or anothei — theie would be nothing but 
mischief among us — Chaste stars! what biting and sciatchmg, and 
what a racket and a clatter we should make, what with bieakmg of 
heads, rapping of knuckles, and hittmg of sore places — ^theie would 
be no such thmg as hvmg for us (III, 20) 

This IS obviously ironic jesting at the spirit he loved most He 
says elsewhere (IX, 12) that "Fancy is capricious — ^Wit must not 
be searched for ” He peimits his ideas to flow out of his imagina- 
tion, ostensibly governed only by the logic of association This 
does not mean that there is no method in his madness, however, 
for Sterne never completely surrenders the control of judgment 
The digressive or the far-fetched tack always turns back to the 
central motive — ^the life and opinions of Tnstxam himself. How- 
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ever, this control is not readily apparent One’s first impression 
IS of fancy run mad 

The early books of the novel develop the comphcattons incident 
to the birth of the hero the disturbance at the very moment of 
his conception on the first Monday of March, 1718, the arguments 
over the place of Mrs Shandy’s lymg-in, the disagreements over 
whether to use a London doctor or a country male-midwife (Dr 
Slop). Then there are the misfortunes mcident to Tristram’s birth 
the bunglmg by Dr Slop, the mjury to the baby’s nose, and the 
catastrophe of misnammg the new-born 

The events of the night of birth are presented largely through 
conversation — ^that of Mr Shandy and Uncle Toby, two kind 
gentlemen, who discuss mtermmably any conceivable subject, 
guided by the pedantry of the former and the simple, one-track 
mmd of the latter. When it is reported from the birth-room up- 
stairs that durmg labor the forceps have smashed the baby’s 
nose, Mr Shandy begms lookmg up all references to noses m his 
hbrary to judge the portent of this disastrous happenmg He soon 
finds a brief classical treatment of noses, which he analyzes for 
Uncle Toby 

“Nihil me paenitet hu]iis nasif^ quoth Pamphagus, — that is — ^‘‘My 
nose has been the making of me ” — “Nec est cur paeniteatf* rephes 
Codes, that is, “How the deuce should such a nose fail?” 

The doctrine, you see [the narrator interposes], was laid down by 
Erasmus, as my father wished it, with the utmost plainness, but my 
father s disappomtment was, m Jfcdmg nothing more from so able a 
pen, but the bare fact itself, without any of that speculative subtlety 
or ambidextenty of argumentation upon it, which Heaven had 
bestowed upon man on purpose to investigate truth, and fight for 
her on all sides — My father pished and pughed at first most terribly 
— ^'fas worth something to have a good name As the dialogue was of 
Erasmus, my father soon came to himself, and read it over and over 
agam with great apphcation, studymg every word and every syllable 
of it thro’ and thro’ m its most stnct and hteral interpretation — ^he 
could still make nothmg of it, that way Mayhap there is more meant, 
tbflTi IS said in it, quoth my father — ^Learned men, brother Toby, 
don’t write dialogues upon long noses for nothmg — ^I’ll study the 
mystic and the allegoric sense — ^here is some room to turn a man’s 
self m, brother 
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My father read on — 

Now I find li needful to infoim yom reverences and worships 
[Sterne's leaders], that besides the many nautical uses of long noses 
enumeiated by Eiasnius, the dialogist afBimelh that a long nose is 
not without its domestic conveniences also, foi that in a case of dis- 
tiess — and for want of a pan of bellows, it will do excellently well, 
ad excitandim focum (to sin up the fiie) 

Nature had been prodigal in hei gifts to my father beyond measure, 
and had sown the seeds of veibal ciiticism as deep withm him as she 
had done the seeds of all othei knowledge — so that he got out Ins 
penknife, and was tiying expeiiments upon tlie sentences, to see if 
he could not sciatch some bettei sense into it — IVe got within a 
smgle lettei, hi other Toby, ciied my father, of Eiasmus his mystic 
meaning — ^You aie neai enough, bi othei, leplied my uncle, in all 
conscience — Pshaw! ciied my father, sciatchmg on — I might as 
well be seven miles off — IVe done it — said my fathei, snapping his 
fingeis — See, my dear biother Toby, how I have mended die sense 
— But you have marred a word, leplied my uncle Toby — My father 
put on his spectacles — ^bit his lip — and tore out the leaf m a passion 

This brief passage (III, 37) ridicules pleasantly Mr Shandy s 
outmoded scholastic, authoritarian approach to trutli, the import 
of which IS so neatly punctured by Toby's simple observation 
The method of nairation, pursing logically a conversation, to- 
gether with the comments conventionally mlerjected by the 
fictitious nairator Tristiam, differs very little fiom the technique 
in Tom Jones. But this straight line of narrative is not maintained 
for long 

A more extensive passage, which illustrates the mdirect path 
determined by the association of ideas and conversation, describes 
Shandy s desire to name his child Trismegistus and the sub- 
sequent miscarriage of his dearest wish 

CHAPTER 11 We shall bring all things to rights, said my father, set- 
ting his foot upon the fiist step from the landing — ^This Trismegistus, 
continued my father, drawmg his leg back and turning to my uncle 
Toby — ^was the greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings — ^he was the 
greatest king — ^the greatest law-giver — the greatest philosopher— and 
the greatest priest — and engineer — said my uncle Toby. 

— ^In course, said my fathei 
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CHAPTER XU — ^And how does your mistress^ cried my father, takmg 
the same step over agam from the landmg, and calling to Susannah, 
whom he saw passmg by the foot of the stairs with a huge pmcushion 
in her hand — how does your mistiess^ As well, said Susannah, trip- 
pmg by, but without looking up, as can be expected — ^What a fool 
am II said my father, drawing his leg back again — ^let thmgs be as 
they will, brother Toby, hs ever the precise answer — ^And how as 
the child, pray? — ^No answer And where is Dr Slop? added my 
father, raising Ins voice aloud, and lookmg over the baUusters — 
Susannah was out of hearing 

Of all the nddles of a married life, said my father, crossmg the 
landmg m order to set his back agamst the wall, whilst he propounded 
it to my uncle Toby — of all the puzzlmg nddles, said he, in a mar- 
riage state, — of which you may trust me, brother Toby, there axe 
more asses’ loads than all Job’s stock of asses could have earned — 
there is not one that has more mtricacies m it than this — that from 
the very moment the mistress of the house is brought to bed, every 
female in it, from my lady’s gentlewoman down to the cinder-wench, 
becomes an mch taller for it, and give themselves more aus upon 
that smgle mch, than all the other mches put together 

I think rather, rephed my uncle Toby, that ’tis we who sink an 
mch lower — ^If I meet but a woman with child — I do it — ^’Tis a 
heavy tax upon that half of our fellow-creatures, brother Shandy, 
said my uncle Toby — TTis a piteous burden upon ’em, continued he, 
shakmg his head — ^Yes, yes, ’tis a painful dimg — said my father, 
shakmg his head too — ^but certainly smee shakmg of heads came 
into fashion, never did two heads shake together, m concert, from 
two such different sprmgs 

Deu(^^t^e \ uncle Toby and my father, each 

to himself 


CHAPTER 13 — ^Holla^ — ^you, chairmanl — ^here’s sixpence — do step 
mto that bookseller’s shop, and call me a day-tall cntic I am very 
w illin g to give any one of ’em a crown to help me with his tackimg, 
to get my father and my uncle Toby off the stairs, and to put them 
to bed 

— ^’Tis even high time, for except a short nap, which they both 
got whilst Trim was bormg the jack-boots — and which, by the bye, 
did my father no sort of good, upon die score of the bad hinge — ^they 
have not else shut tiieir eyes, smee mne hours before the time that 
Dr Slop was led mto the back parlour m that dirty pickle by 
Obadiah 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day as this^ — and to 
take up— Truce 
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I Will not finish that sentence till I have made an observation upon 
the stiange state of aflans between the reader and myseli, just as 
things stand at present — an observation never applicable before to 
any one biogiaphical wiitci since the cieation of the woild, but to 
myself — ^and I believe, will nevei hold good to any other, until its 
final destruction — and theiefoie, for the veiy novelty of it alone, it 
must be woith youi woiships attending to 

I am this month one whole year oldei than I was this time twelve- 
month, and having got, as you peiceive, almost into the middle of 
my fouith volume — and no faithei Qian to my fiist days hfe — ^’tis 
demonstxative that I have ihiee hundied and sixty-fom days more 
life to write just now, tlian when I fiist set out, so that instead of 
advancing, as a common wiitei, m my woik with what I have been 
domg at it — on the contiary, I am just thiown so many volumes back 
— ^was eveiy day of my life to be as busy a day as this— And why 
not? — and the transactions and opinions of it to take up as much 
description — ^And foi what reason should they be cut short? as at this 
rate I should just live 364 times faster than I should write — It must 
follow, an’ please your worships, that the moie I write, the moie I 
shall have to write — and consequently, the more your woiships will 
have to read 

Will this be good for your worships’ eyes? 

It will do well for mine, and, was it not that my Opinions will be 
the death of me, I perceive I shall lead a fine life of it out of this 
self-same life of mine, or, in other words, shall lead a couple of fine 
hves togethei. 

As for the pioposal of twelve volumes a year, or a volume a 
month, it no way alters my piospect — ^write as I will, and rush as I 
may into the middle of things, as Horace advises — >1 shall never over- 
take myself whipped and driven to the last pinch; at the worst 1 
shall have one day the start of my pen — and one day is enough for 
two volumes — and two volumes will be enough for one year - — 
Heaven piosper die manufacturers of paper undci the propitious 
reign, which is now opened to us — as I trust its providence will 
prosper every thing else in it that is taken in hand ~ 

As for the propagation of Geese — I give myself no concern — 
Nature is all bountiful — I shall never want tools to work with* 

— So then, friend! you have got my father and my uncle Toby 
off the stairs, and seen them to bed? — ^And how did you manage it? 
— ^You dropped a curtain at the stair-foot — ^I thought you had no 
other way for it — ^Here’s a crown for your trouble 

CHAFTEH 14 — ^Then reach me my breeches off the chair, said my 
father to Susannah — There is not a moment’s time to dress you, Sir, 
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cned Susaimali — the child is as black m the face as my — as yoiir 
what^ said my father, for like all orators, he was a dear searcher into 
compansons — ^Bless me, Sir, said Susannah, the child’s m a fit — 
And wheie’s Mr Yonck? — Never where he should be, said Susannah, 
but his curate’s in the dressmg-room, with the child upon his arm, 
waitmg for the name — and my mistress bid me run as fast as I could 
to know, as Captain Shandy is the godfather, whether it should not 
be called after him 

Were one sure, said my father to himself, scratchmg his eyebrow, 
that the child was expinng, one might as well compliment my brother 
Toby as not — and it would be a pity, m such a case, to throw away 
so great a name as Tnsmegistus upon him — ^but he may recover 
No, no, — said my father to Susannah, I’ll get up — ^There is no 
time, cned Susannah, the child’s as black as my shoe Tnsmegistus, 
said my father — But stay — ^thou are a leaky vessel, Susannah, added 
my father, canst thou carry Tnsmegistus m thy head, the length of 
the galleiy without scattenng^ — Can I? cned Susannah, shuttmg the 
door m a huff — If she can. I’ll be shot, said my father, bouncmg out 
of bed m the dark, and gropmg for his breeches 
Susannah ran with all speed along tie gallery 
My father made all possible speed to feid his breeches 
Susannah got the start, and kept it — ^’Tis Tris — ^something, cried 
Susannah — ^There is no chnstian-name in the world, said the curate, 
begmmng with Tns — ^but Tristram Then ’tis Tnstram-gistus, quoth 
Susannah 

— ^There is no gistus to it, noddle! — ^’tis my own name, rephed tie 
curate, dippmg his hand, as he spoke, into the bason — ^Tnstram! said 
he, etc etc etc etc , so Tnstram was I called, and Tnstram shall I 
be to the day of my death 

My father followed Susannah, with his mght-gown across his arm, 
with nothing more than his breeches on, fastened through haste witih 
but a smgle button, and that button through haste thrust only half 
into the button-hole 

— She has not forgot the name^ cned my father, half openmg lie 
door — ^No, no, said the curate, with a tone of intelligence — ^And 
tie child IS better, cned Susannah — ^And how does your mistress? 
As well, said Susannah, as can be expected — ^Pish! said my father, 
the button of his breeches shppmg out of the button-hole — So that 
whether the mterjection was levelled at Susannah, or the button-hole 
« — ^whether Pish was an mterjection of contempt or an mterjection 
of modesty, is a doubt, and must be a doubt tiU 1 shall have time 
to wnte the three followmg favourite chapters, that is, my chapter of 
dhamber-maids, my chapter of pishes, and my chapter of button- 
holes 
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All the light I am able to give the readei at present is this, tliat 
the moment my fathei ciied Pish^ he whisked himself about — and 
with his bieeches held up by one hand, and Ins night-gown thrown 
acioss the arm of the othei, he turned along the galleiy to bed, some- 
thmg slowei than he came 

Mr Shandy does not yet know that his son has been misnamed 
and does not find out for two more chapteis 

Sterne did not search for his wit, it simply tumbled out of his 
mind as one association led to another He states caily m Tristram 
(I, 14), ‘'Could a histoiiographer drive on his history, as a 
muleteer drives on his mule, — straight forward, — ^for instance, 
fiom Rome all tire way to Loretto, without ever once turmng 
his head aside either to the right hand or to the left, — ^he might 
venture to foretell you to an houi when he should get to his 
journey’s end —but the thing is, moially speaking, impossible ” 
Sterne, m all honesty, was presenting life just as accurately as was 
Fielding. Both were basically moral and senous To Stem life 
was confusmg and ambiguous, as meandering as a leisurely 
journey through die countryside or as willy-nilly as the thoughts 
running through a man s head An apparently chaotic, fanciful 
novel hides his gravity He explained later in Tristram (VI, 17) 
that he wrote one-half full and one-haK fasting, “so that betwixt 
both, I write a careless kind of a civil, nonsensical, good-hu- 
moured Shandcan hook, which will do all your hearts good — and 
your head too, — ^provided you understand it ” In the psychology 
of wit, the imaginative aspects of his technique dad place m ques- 
tion the understanding of his aim, a difficulty which Fielding’s 
novel did not present 


SXJMMABY 

Wit became the key word m psychology as well as m rhetoric. 
Drawmg upon old conjectures m faculty psychology, in which 
wit had already been allied with both judgment and unagmation, 
controversy during the seventeenth century attempted fine dis- 
tinctions, especially among the creative processes of the mind. 
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Various combinations of the two chief faculties were debated in 
an effort to define the most reliable kmd of intellectual activity. 
Three distinct views emerged wit as mtelhgence consisted of a 
balance of judgment and imagmation, wit became identified with 
judgment as the faculty of reasoning, and finally wit, once syn- 
onymous with imagination, replaced it as the faculty which sup- 
phed spirit to the mmd, m need of control by the judgment 
In this speculation, as m the arguments over rhetorical tech- 
mques, wit took on a Janushke duahty Just as wit was argued 
to be both true rhetoric and false rhetonc, so wit was argued to 
be both reason and inspiration, control and poetic license From 
this polanty arose two umque concepts m the Age of Wit One 
was the concept of wit as propriety and hence truth — ^based upon 
its close association with mtelhgence and judgment The other 
was the concept of wit as sublimity and graceful writing — ^based 
upon its identification with imagmation And these concepts led 
wit m opposite directions, each culmmatmg m a new prestige 



‘‘True wit is inseparable fiom good sense, and it is a mistake 
to confuse it with just any vivacity which has nothing solid 
Judgment is, as it weie, the essence of the beauty of the mmd, 
or rathei wit is of the nature of those precious stones which 
do not have less solidity than brilliance There is nothing 
more beautiful than a well-polishod and very clear diamond, 
it scintillates on all sides and m all its parts It is a solid 
substance which shines, it is a brilhant thmg which has 
stability and body 

— ^Dominique Bouhours, Les Entretiens d*Aitste et d*Eugene ( 1671) 
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The Truth of Wit 


D E C O R U M m expression meant the appropriate wording 
of truth, and tiuth was understood to be the expression of 
nature It might seem, m view of the open conflict between wit 
and judgment, that wit could not satisfactorily express the truth, 
for judgment alone was traditionally tlie ‘'act of leason"’ and 
tiiereby the means to undei standing and wisdom* Yet with few 
exceptions the great literary minds of the age considered wit as a 
medium of decorum ^ Dryden's definition of wit as propriety was 
widely accepted John ShefiSeld followed Dryden with the hnes 

'Tis the top of wit 

T express agreeably a thing that s 

Robert Wolseley remarked that wit is "a true and lively expres- 
Sion of nature " the very essence of which is propriety ^ Popes 
couplet in "An Essay on Criticism'' has probably been remem- 
bered best 

True wit is nature to advantage diess'd, 

What oft was thought, but n'er so well expressed 

[ X20 ] 
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This interpretation of wit, with its imphcations of the rational 
perception of truth, was one of the motivating ideas of the age. 
In such context, the word wit was also identified with nature, with 
the image of hght as it lUummated ignorance and pretense, and 
with correct style Conversely, the impropnety of unbounded wit 
gave additional meamng to false wit m the sense of excessive 
ornamentation However, the theoretical basis for the truth of 
wit lay m the speculations on the relationship of wit and judg- 
ment 


The Psychology of Decorum 

Decorum, the observance of neoclassical proprieties, required 
the use of reason As wit became the most desirable attribute in 
written and spoken Enghsh, its psychological aflSmty elevated 
it to the status of a faculty of the mmd But which faculty? Vari- 
ous mterpretations of wit which relate to decorum have been 
clarified m the precedmg chapter wit as mtellect or understand- 
ing, wit as both judgment and imagination, wit as judgment itself, 
A common opmion held with wit as an essential part of judgment 
or with judgment as an essential part of wit, either view adhermg 
to wit as mtellect Father Domimque Bouhours, argumg that wit 
and judgment were mseparable, stated this general view* wit is 
"a shimng Sohd, hke a Diamond, which the more sohd it is, is al- 
ways the more ghttermg 

The chief contention centered upon wit as the imagmative 
faculty As such, it was acceptable to decorum only as it became 
a submissive partner to judgment, the rational faculty De- 
fenders of judgment always objected to the elevation of wit 
above, or even equal to, the reasonmg faculty. Two famous argu- 
ments illustrate this controversy 

One argument occurred between John Dryden and Thomas 
Shadwell over the proportions of wit (imagmation) and judgment 
m the comedies of Ben Jonson. Though Dryden always valued 
both faculties, his opmion of their relative importance changed 
through the years He wrote m 1664 that “unagmation m a poet 
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IS a faculty so wild and lawless, that like an high-rangmg spaniel, 
it must have clogs tied to it, lest it out-iun the judgment Never- 
theless, he was intiigued, along with the lest of his age, with the 
qualities of the imagination — ^the flight of fancy, the sudden com- 
parison, the flash of lecogmtion — all of which delighted the 
icadei of poetry "Wit in the poet,” he wrote in 1666, "is no other 
than the faculty of imagination in the writer, which, like a nimble 
spaniel, beats ovei and ranges thio' tlic field of memory, till it 
springs the quairy it hunted aftei.”^ Tlie *liigh-rangmg spaniel” 
of the eailier passage has now become the "nimble spaniel ” The 
animal who needed the curb now is endowed widi supeiior 
(poetic) power Wit no longer relies on materials selected from 
the memory by the judgment, it makes the selection itself 
Soon aftei the onset of the influence of Longinus upon Dryden 
and his increased respect for imagination, he became involved 
in his notable argument with Shadwell In his Preface to An 
Evening's Love ( 1671 ) he argued that the composition of a play 
turns on the use of fancy, the chief quality required of the poet 
He analyzed Jonson’s abilities and shortcomings as a writei of 
comedy "To make men appear pleasantly ridiculous on the stage, 
was, as I have said, Jonson s talent; and in this he needed not &e 
acumen of wit but that of judgment.” His implied criticism of 
rehance piimarily upon judgment became clear when he next 
explained "I would have more of urbana^ venusta, salsa, faceta, 
and the rest which Quintilian reckons up as the ornaments of 
wit, and these are extiemely wanting m Ben Jonson 
Shadwell answeied Dryden m the same year, in die Preface to 
The Humorists, upholding Jenson's humor as a product of 
judgment He felt that both humor and judgment were superior 
to wit m Jonson’s comedy 

Nor can I think, to the writing of his humouis . . . that wit was not 
lequired, but judgment, wheie by the way, they speak as if judg- 
ment were a less thmg tlian wit But certainly it was meant otherwise 
by nature, who subjected wit to the government of judgment, which 
is the noblest faculty of the mmd Fancy rough-diaws, but judgment 
smooths and finishes, nay judgment does mdeed comprehend wit, 
for no man can have that who has not wit 
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The last two sentences clearly paraphrase Hobbes’ views. 

The argument contmued over a penod of many months,® but it 
was some years before Dryden s elevation of wit above judgment 
was modified His espousal of wit as imagmation and secret grace 
are discussed in the next chapter He did arrive at the neoclassical 
position of balance in his famous statement of 1685 “Propnety 
of thoughts IS that fancy which arises naturally from the subject, 
or which the poet adapts to it Propnety of words is the clotibong 
of those thoughts with such expressions as are naturally proper to 
them, and from both these, if they are judiciously performed, the 
dehght of poetry results/’^® The significance of these comments 
hes m the elevation of wit, now the product of fancy, m appro- 
pnate rhetorical expression "judiciously performed,” by which 
Dryden meant constramed by the judgment The definition stands 
as one logical balance between ihe forces of wit and those of 
reason 

Years later, John Denms, who agreed m general with Shadwell, 
criticized Alexander Pope, whose position resembled Drydens. 
The occasion was the publication of Pope’s "An Essay on Criti- 
cism,” which, m the first edition, mcluded the couplet 

For Wit and Judgment ever are at strife, 

Tho’ meant each others, are hke Man and Wife 

(11 8^2-83) 

Denms commented, "Now cannot I for my Soul conceive the 
reciprocal Aid that there is between Wit and Judgment For tho’ 
I can easily conceive how Judgment may keep Wit m her Senses, 
yet cannot I possibly understand how Wit can control, or redress, 
or be a help to Judgment Dennis could not comprehend ^liow 
any one can have store of Wit without Judgment.” Ha recalled 
Bouhours’ comment on the identity of wit and judgment, conclud- 
mg, "Now how any thmg in the Works of the Mind can be sohd 
without Judgment, I leave to Mr Bays [Pope] to consider ” Pope 
altered Ins wordmg but not his meanmg m subsequent editions. 

No matter how troublesome the relationship of wit and judg- 
ment, preponderant neoclassical opinion msisted upon the su- 
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premacy of a control by judgment. The majority agreed with 
Dry den and Pope^, who viewed botli faculties as sepaiate but 
impoitant elements m proper wilting Thus alhed with judgment, 
wit qualified as a vehicle of truth and of decorum 


Wit as Decorum in Styue 

Wit, the facility of expiessmg ideas deftly and effectively, be- 
came a valuable asset in what has been called die Augustan cult 
of “coriectness,"^^ which promoted die search for le mot juste 
As the right woid in the right place, wit functioned, as John 
Sheffield wrote m his *An Essay upon Poetry” (1682), T express 
agreeably a thing thads fit.” Diyden’s definition of propriety of 
words and thoughts drew upon the rhetoiical distinction between 
figurae verhorum and figurm sententiae He attributed this defim- 
tion in his Preface to Sylvae ( 1685 ) to his study of Virgil However, 
the influence of Longinus is quite evident. Dryden explained 
the adornment of sublime subjects with die most subhme 
figurative expressions, which included die five Longmian sources 
of elevated language. In his Pieface to Albion and Albamus 
(1685) he explained propriety of thought as "That fancy which 
anses naturally from die subject, or which the poet adapts to 
it” and propriety of woids as ""die clothing of those thoughts with 
such expressions as are naturally proper to diem,” bodi "‘judi- 
ciously performed.” 

Dryden's view expressed for many die requisites for decorum 
Hobbes echoed the position Sheffield pleased Dryden by bor- 
rowing immediately the phrasing in a passage in ""An Essay upon 
Poetry,” in which he was writing of the poetry of die Earl of 
Rochester: 

So Songs should be to just perfection wrought, 

Yet where can we see one without a fault, 

Exact propriety of words and thought? 

Th^ expression easy, and the fancy high, 

Yet that not seem to creep, nor this to fly, 

No words transpos'd, hut in such just cadance, 

As, though hard wrought, may seem the effect of chance 
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Toper's early definition paraphrased it ""a justness of thought, and 
a facihty of expression^' He later restated the view metaphori- 
cally ‘‘m the midwives' phrase, a perfect conception, with an easy 
delivery 

Dryden s defimtion ultimately received adverse cnticism As 
the Age of Wit moved mto the eighteenth centu^^TtES^^raeral 
rejection by Augustan critics of wordplay as ^vit made his 
balance unacceptable Addison, for example, felt that the defim- 
tion was 'hot so properly a Defimtion of Wit, as of good Wntmg 
m general" He argued (Spectator, No 62) that rE it defined true 
wit, then "Euchd was the greatest Wit that ever set pen to paper." 
He felt that mere wit of words was not true but false wit 

Dryden's definition als o held a psycholo gic al weakness , Addi- 
son charged that wit wasmore ^an decor uig^ m stvle^ Jfar one 
essential elemenr^? 3 [r“Smpnse~^^ agreed m general 

with Addison on this element, which he likened to the bnlhance 
of "sudden Light thrown upon a Subject " Moms further pointed 
,out that Dryden described a process of reasonmg, whereas wit 
makes no "Pretension to Reasonmg"^® These various criticisms 
make it clear that no view of wit, no matter how popular, could 
long exist without opposition Not only the speculative but also 
the subjective nature of all this critical controversy is extraor- 
dinary 

Defimtive consideration of decorous, balanced wntmg was a 
hazardous task, because no style was acceptable without the 
proper amount of that "noblest faculty of the mmd," judgment, and 
yet manifestations of its influence were always subtle and debata- 
ble All wntmg exhibited some evidences of rhetorical wit Some 
either flouted any apparent control or defied any analysis by rule 
The Ime of balance between control and hcense, between judg- 
ment and wit m style, was thm mdeed, granting that it actually 
existed. Judging from the changing views of most men of wit on 
the appropnate relationship of wit and judgment, one may con- 
clude that such a hne could exist only in theory and never m 
practice. 

The metaphor of the thin hne of balance indicates the cause 
for the vanous arguments and explams changes of opimon. The 
pnnciples of this balance were most easily defined m abstract 
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terms Diydens requirement that piopiiety of thoughts and 
words must be "judiciously performed” posed a subjective criter- 
ion Dennis described decorous style as "a just mixture of Reason 
and Extravagance,” again a subjective measuiement fearfully 
difficult m distinguishing the decorous from the indecorous Ex- 
travagance, like wit, was a chameleon, its quality changing with 
every new context. 

The effects of this subjectivity appear in die changing relation- 
ships of wit and judgment widim the arguments of one person. 
The shifting opinions of Hobbes have been examined Diyden 
desenbed very eaily the nature of wit at die expense of judgment 
Under die influence of Longinus, he praised the secret grace of 
wit as its more distinctive element. Later, checking his own ex- 
travagance, he letreated across the dim hne, and elevated judg- 
ment above fancy (wit). He wiote m his Dedication to the 
Aenets (1697), "Whereas poems which are produced by the 
vigour of imagination only have a gloss upon them at the first 
which time wears off, the works of judgment are hke the diamond, 
the more they are polished, the more lustre they receive ” Agam 
the solid diamond of Bouhours replaces the ephemeral sublimity 
of Longinus 

Another effect of subjectivity was the inconsistency into which 
a critic fell in spontaneous polemics. John DenmvS usually sup- 
ported a balance between imagination and judgment in true wit 
— ^with control by judgment However, on one occasion he quoted 
the 474th Maxim of La Rochefoucauld, r{y a point de Sots si 
Incommodes que ceux qu% out de VEsprit*' to the effect that no 
fools are as troublesome as diose who have wit, admitting for die 
moment the quality of wit m a fool 

The quahty of wit was indeed elusive in its connotations of 
excess and sui prise. No middle stand was easy when exaggerated 
claims were put forth for it, especially when its devotees placed 
It above or equal to judgment. The protectors of neoclassicism 
argued ad hominem, adopting a particular point of view to suit 
the moment, which either met their opposition head-on or placed 
It at a disadvantage The contentious spirit of the age encouraged 
this wavering 
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Indecorum of Excessive Oinamenfation 

The pnnciple of propriety ruled out not only extravagant fancy 
but excessive ornamentation There is little wonder that Richard 
Flecknoe shocked many of his contemporaries by audaciously 
defimng wit as * an exuberant thmg, hke Nilus, never more com- 
mendable than when it over-flowes To this the majority rephed 
that to overflow m wit is to display no wit at all Such over- 
flowmg became a kind of false wit violating decorum 
Sheffield used a new phrase when he condemned this excessive- 
ness. 

That silly thing men call sheer Wit avoid, 

With which our Age so nauseously is cloy’d 

John Dennis clarified for his readers this ‘‘'sheer Wit/’ using the 
occasion of the pubhcation of Pope’s "An Essay on Criticism” to 
take the author to task He took exception to the following four 
hues from the "Essay” 

What IS this Wit that does our Cares employ. 

The Owner’s Wife that other Men enjoy^ 

The More his Trouble as the more admired, 

Where wanted scorn’d, and envy’ d where acquir’d 

(11 500-503) 

The imphcatton of acquired wit was imacceptable “If he means 
Genius/’ wrote Dennis, “that is certamly never to be acquir’ d and 
the Person who should pretend to acquire it, would be always 
secure from Envy But if by Wit he means Conceit and Point, 
those are things that ought never to be m Poetry, unless by 
chance sometimes in the Epigram, or m Comedy, where it is 
proper to the Character and the Occasion Dennis then quoted 
Sheffield’s hues, equatmg sheer wit with conceit and pomt, two 
of the outmoded types of rhetorical ornamentation, 

The metaphysical poets were especially criticized for this par- 
ticular violation of decorum Abraham Cowley was often smgled 
out Ironically enough, his contemporaries had praised him for 
his restramt However, as new modes displaced the old, Cowley 
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was accused of violating restraint, even though m his "Ode Of 
Wif^ he had been one of the first voices to warn against excess 
of wit 

Yet ’tis not to adorn, and gild each part, 

That shows moie Cost, than Art 
Jewels at Nose and Lips but ill appear, 

Rather then all things Wit, let none be there 
Several Lights will not be seen. 

If theie be nothing else between 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick 1' tK skie, 

If those be Stars which paint the Galaxie 

(stanza 5) 

So John Sheffield also felt obliged to criticize Having more re- 
spect for flights of fancy than did many of his contemporaries, 
Sheffield nevertheless insisted upon the observance of regularity 
He was especially critical of the land of ode written by Cowley, 
which he described as "the Muses most unruly Horse Cowley 
could have written better if he had combined nature with the 
rules Critics blamed Cowley s excesses upon his fancy, the weak- 
ness usually attributed to metaphysical poetry, this exuberance 
was criticized by Addison in his "Account of the Greatest Enghsh 
Poets". 

Great Cowley then (a mighty genius) wiote. 

O’er run with wit, and lavish of his thought 
His turns too closely on the reader press 
He more had pleas’d us, had he pleas’d us less 

(11 32-35) 

But m the turn of the last hne, Addison gently mocks his own 
attempts to keep distmctions clear. 


Decorum of Ornamentation 

While excessive ornamentation was condemned, decorum in 
the use of ornamentation was accepted as evidence of true wit. 
Hobbes’s Preface to his translation of Homer’s Odysses (1675) 
expressed respect for fancy, the faculty which gathers “Matter 
and Words.” If these materials are used discreetly — a responsi- 
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bility of the judgment — then "they are greater ornaments of a 
Poem by much than any other Hobbes conceded that a meta- 
phor IS not unpleasant, except when it is "sharp and extraordi- 
nary " The anticipation of an apt metaphor was always attractive 
Dr Isaac Barrow defined wit, fairly early m the age, and mcluded 
even the possibihty of a conceit "It is, in short, a Manner of 
speaking out of the simple and plain Way (such as Reason 
teacheth, and proveth Thmgs by) which by a pretty, surprizing 
Uncouthness m Conceit or Expression, doth affect and amuse the 
Fancy, stirring in it some Wonder, and breeding some Dehght 
thereto Obviously, he was not concerned here with decorum 
but with pleasure. 

On the other hand, most critics msisted on fitting words to 
matter Pierre Nicole, whose Essay of True and Apparent Beauty 
received wide acceptance in England upon publication in 1683, 
makes proper style its major consideration Nicole argued "that 
lofty words should be fitted to lofty subjects, and lowly to lowly 
Although "simphcity is essential it is no less faulty to treat 
high and weighty subjects m a shght and unassummg style than 
it is to treat what is shght and unassuming m a high and weighty 
style ” On either level one must not depart from "that agreement 
with nature m which, we have said, beauty resides His concept 
of decorum included even figures of speech " . not every piece 

of wntmg admits the dietorical figures and ornaments, and like- 
wise not every one excludes them The answer hes whoUy m 
whether there is throughout a complete harmony between dic- 
tion and subject Sir WiUiam Temple hkewise admitted the 
necessity of ornamentation m his analysis of the composition of 
poetry 

Thus, although figurative language was generally recognized 
as effective expression, the stabdity of judgment was also de- 
manded John Hughes referred to wit as "Elegance of Thought,'' 
which added beauty to propriety But he also beheved that 
"To the Elegance of Words, or Style, belong all the Figures of 
Rhetonck, and to use these to Advantage requires a Judgment 
well form'd by Observation,”^® Hughes did not consider wit as 
synonymous with propriety, but rather as a compamon of pro- 
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priety Wit was elegance, a quality alieady noted by Dry den 
Elegance and wit were tlie same, as the age well knew As Pope 
wrote in his "‘Essay,” 

False eloquence, like the piismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on ev'iy place 

(II 311-312) 


Nevertheless, 

Expression is the diess of tliought, and still 
Appeals moie decent, as moie suitable 

(11 318-319) 


Wrr AND Nature 

The neoclassical age was convinced of the need for harmony 
between man and nature Nature was a term of subtle gradations, 
but m all Its connotations was considered the embodiment of 
truth. Naturalness was truthfulness, and m hteiaiy expression wit 
was often identified with nature. This was a logical association, 
since in the context of decorum wit was the natural expression of 
tiuth 

The association of propriety with nature was found not only 
m proper style (1 e wit of words) but also in wit of thought The 
very essence of propriety was to keep within bounds of the sub- 
ject, Bishop Sprat recommended Cowleys invention because it 
arose out of the nature of its preoccupation. Dryden's justifica- 
tion of propriety of droughts was that they arise "naturally fiom 
the subject,” and of propriety of words that they ""are naturally 
proper to” the thoughts 

A stock criticism of conceits and other figurative language was 
that they were violations of nature. Such ornamentation could 
be used appropriately, as William Davenant claimed was his 
objective on Gondibert (1650). But he hesitated to call his orna- 
ments ""wit”, he simply stated that his ""endeavoui was, m bring- 
ing Truth, too often absent, home to mens bosoms, to lead her 
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tJuoxigli unfrequented and new ways/’ all by means of “repre- 
senting Nature, though not in an affected, yet in an unusual 
dress” Diyden also advocated “the strength and vehemence of 
figures” which were “suited to the occasion, the subject, and the 
persons ” Furthermore, “All beyond this is monstrous . . . ’tis out 
of Nature, ’tis an excrescence, and not a hvmg part of Poetry 
George Granville, Lord Landsdowne, a mmor poet and dramatist 
whose chief criticism is contamed m his “Essay upon Unnatural 
Fhghts in Poetry” ( 1701 ) , voiced a student objection to the poetry 
of unnatural figures 

Gygantick forms and monstrous Births alone 
Produce, which Nature shockt disdams to own 

(11 18-19) 

It was the peculiar characteristic of this kmd of imagmative 
poetry to soar. 

And mountmg up m Figures out of Sight, 

[Leave] Truth behmd m her audacious Sight 

(U H3-24) 

He blamed such extravagance upon rhetorical distention 

Fables and Metaphors that always he. 

And rash Hyperboles, that soar so high. 

And every Ornament of Verse, must die 

( 11 . 

Granville was demonstratmg the violation of content by its form, 
which characterized much neoclassical criticism of style. Natural- 
ness was a critenon for judging '^‘Witticisms/’ inferior kmds of 
verbal wit Dryden considered them artificial and hence a 
substitute for nature,^® and Addison agreed 
Psychological theory readily supported wit as the expression 
of nature Judgment, as Hobbes had said, was “the severe Sister” 
to fancy and busied itself with a “grave and rigid examination of 
aH the parts of Nature.”’’^® Wit had an important share in this 
exammation. Sheffield felt that in hterary expression “Nature’s 
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chief Master-piece is writing well Such expression was a re- 
flection of the master subject itself, one coiollary of the Neo- 
Platonic line of reasoning With tlie same respect for wit, Robert 
Wolseley explained wit as ‘a true and hvely expiession of Na- 
ture ” By "Nature” he meant "not only all sorts of mateiial Objects 
and every species of Substance whatsoever, but also general No- 
tions and abstracted Truths, such as exist only m the Minds of 
men and m the propeiiy and relation of thmgs one to another, 
— in short, whatever has a Being of any land,” Significantly, he 
equated his definition of wit with Diydens, "true” expression 
meant "propriety,” and a "lively” expression was one that was 
"elegantly adapted 

Necessarily, it was true wit tliat was "nature to advantage 
dress’d ” In searching for true wit, most critics were inclmed to 
consider contemporary pi eductions inferior to ancient ones Cur- 
rent modes appeared as degenerate and vulgar, dependent merely 
upon fashions and popular parlance, lacking the universahty 
achieved by the ancients The battle of the ancients and the 
modems frequently revolved about the question of the quahty of 
the wit each produced. Majority opinion favored the wit of the 
ancients with its apparent timelessness and univeisality — qualities 
attested to by its suivival Current wit was too prone to topical 
conversation and mundane personahties. 

Smee harmony with nature was essential, wit deficient in 
harmony was untrue, false wit. Addison remarked upon receiving 
a letter full of jests m poor taste, "I am more pleased with a 
Letter that is filled with Touches of Nature than of Wit” (Spec- 
tator, No, 181) Pope had much the same distinction m mind 
when he wrote the four lines m the "Essay,” 

Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly pioves the ready wit, 

And authors think their reputation safe, 

Which hves as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh 

(11 448—451) 


This was a renimciation of ready wit but not of proper wit, which 
Pope had upheld to William Wycherley as "a better notion of 
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wit” than the “fancy or conceit” of former years (letter of Novem- 
ber 29, 1707) 


Wrr Aim Tbuth, including the “Test of Tbuth” 

Fmally, decorum m wit insured the expression of truth This 
elevation of wit was a significant development withm the neo- 
classical frame of reference Four distmct considerations came 
mto play First, the hnlang of wit and judgment, either as identi- 
cal or as companionate faculties, second, the behef that wit was 
itself an expression of nature A natural extension of these behefs 
was that wit had to serve both truth and virtue This function was 
inherent psychologically m the early associations of wit and 
judgment Hobbes had referred to judgment as the faculty which 
attamed “exact and perfect fcaowledge”®^ La Rochefoucauld, 
Bouhours, and Boileau supported this traditional idea Addison 
summarized the views of the last two m the Spectator, No 62, by 
way of remforcmg his own position on wit as supported by 
judgment ‘That it is impossible for any Thought to be beauti- 
ful which IS not just, and has not its Foundation m the Nature of 
Thmgs That the Basis of all Wit is Truth, and that no Thought 
can be valuable, of which good Sense is not the Ground-work ” 
Dennis paraphrased Bouhours m support of his own view®^ 

The third influence in the identification of wit with truth was 
the coincidence of the image of hght with wit and with the abihty 
of wit to lUummate an idea quickly La Rochefoucauld had ex- 
pressed this comcidence admirably in his remark upon judgment 
as “only the greatness of the illummation of wit,” an illumma- 
tion wj^ch “penetrates the depths of thmgs ” This metaphor of 
the probmg quahty of hght rests upon the ancient behef m the 
comcidence of hght and sound Present-day figures of speech 
bear out the same meaning* “bright saymgs,” “scmtillatmg con- 
versations,” “bnlhant wit ” 

Wit was commonly credited with the hght which accompanies 
the imderstanding, illummatmg the darkest comers of ignorance 
So John Sheffield wrote in “An Essay upon Poetry” (1682) 
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And of all sorts of Wilting none there aie 
That can the least with Poehy compare, 

No kind of work reqmies so nice a touch, 

And if well done, theie's nothing shines so much, 

But Heav’n foibid that we should so piophane, 

To giace the vulgar with that sacied name, 

'Tis not a Flash of Fancy which sometimes 
Daslmg oui Minds, sets oj0E the slightest Rimes, 

Blight as a blaze, but m a moment done, 

Tiue Wit IS everlasting, like the Sun, 

Which though sometimes beneath a cloud letir'd. 

Breaks out again, and is by all admir’d 

Imphcitly, tiue wit is equated here with judgment, expressing the 
eternal verities On the othei hand, fancy is depicted as mislead- 
mg, dazzling but momentary 

This image of light readily supported die concept of decorum 
For example, m one passage remarkably concentrated in neo- 
classical meanings of wit, Dennis related wit to good sense* Ac- 
cepting the dictum that gentlemen were to use good sense and 
judgment, he criticized the paiticular kind of wiitmg which 'lias 
nothing of a Gentleman m it, little of good Sense, and conse- 
quently little of true Wit ” He continued, 

For tho theie may be good Sense found without Wit, there can 
he no true Wil, where thcie is no good Sense, For a Thought that 
IS leally witty, must necessarily be true, and have somethmg in it 
tliat’s Solid, So that Quibbles and all Eqmvocals can have httle or 
notlung of true Wit in them Wit is a just mixture of Reason and 
Extravagance, and the Extiavagance must be there, only in order 
to give the Reason the more lushe 

All of the characteristics of decorum are here combmed* good 
sense, gentlemanlmess, true wit, "a just mixture of Reason and 
Extravagance,'’ truth, and the hght ("lustre”) which accompames 
the discovery of truth Wit is thus distmgmshed in a significant 
role, whether an associate of judgment or a product of both fancy 
and judgment, wit gathers to itself the traditional comcidence 
of light and understanding 

This identity was extremely meaningful in poetic expression as 
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well as in the search for truth and virtue. Sir Wilham Temple dis- 
cussed this synthesis of meamngs at length in "Of Poetry”: 

The more true and natural Source of Poetry may he discovered 
by observmg to what God this Inspiration was ascnbed by the 
Anbents, which was Apollo, or the Sun, esteemed among them the 
God of Learning in general, but more particularly of Musick and of 
Poetry By the influence of this Sun are produced those Golden 
and hiexhausted Mines of Invention, which has furnished the World 
with Treasures so highly esteemed and so umversaily known and 
used m all the Regions that have yet been discovered 

To this "Invention” Temple would add the "hvehness of Wit,” for 
poetry is bom naked and must be clothed However, judgment is 
necessary m choosing among the "mfinite productions of Wit and 
Fancy” those “which are worth preserving and cultivatmg,” and 
those “which are better stifled m the Birth, or thrown away when 
they are bom, as not worth brmgmg up ” 

The fourth mfluence m identifying wit with truth (and prob- 
ably the most basic) was the traditional meanmg of wit as in- 
tellect Georges de Scudery imphed this mtellectual function in 
his Preface to Ibrahim (1674), commentmg that “when as false- 
hood and tmth are confounded by a dexterous hand, wit hath 
much adoe to dismtangle them, and is not easily carried to destroy 
that which pleaseth it ” The pleasure in tins instance results from 
the artiflce of various rhetorical ornamentations, which is supphed 
by the “dexterous hand” In order to avoid these imagmative 
elements, de Scudery followed “true History” so that he might 
adhere to “a more true resemblance to things ” 

David Abercromby had intellect m mind when he defined wit 
as “a senseful discourse, word, or Sentence “Sense” here meant 
common sense, natural understandmg, and mtelhgence, as well 
as practical soundness of judgment Thus, Abercromby reasoned 
that men without wit were “mere Fools, and senseless”®^ A 
umque corollary to his view was his behef m wit of action, by 
which he attributed a certam low kmd of wit to animals, smce 
“I never understood why we should deny some share both of 
Reason and Wit to several of those inferior Creatures, that do 
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things we do neithei imitate, nor account for, without granting 
them, in some measme, this leasonmg faculty, we would feign 
Monopolize to our selves Abcrcromby also equated wit with 
judgment elsewhere m his discouise 

The rationale of wit as truth is one of tlie pinnacles of the 
meaning of wit Addison had as high a legard for tiue wit as any 
of Ins contemporaries. His purpose in writing the Spectator series, 
stated m issue Numbei 10, reveals his lespect for genuine wit. 
The dream-vision of die “Region of False Wid' dramatizes the 
high esteem true wit had achieved by 1711 Addison s description 
of the Goddess of Falsehood and her cohorts of puns, anagrams, 
and quibbles is mteriupled by a sudden invasion of the area by 
the army of Wit and Truth The legions are led by Truth, “a 
Person of the most beautiful Aspect," accompanied by a “very 
shining Light The assistant on her light hand is Wit, “a Male 
Deity, who bore seveial Quiveis on his Shoulders, and grasped 
several Arrows m his Hand," At the approach of this foimidable 
army, the many false wits are scattered. Addison turned his at- 
tention again to the figure of Wit and concluded with a pleasant 
self-effacement: 

I was very much awed and delighted with the Appearance of the 
God of Wit, there was something so amiable and yet so pieicmg in 
his Looks, as inspiied me at once with Love and Tenon As I was 
gazing on him to my unspeakable Joy, he took a Quiver of Anows 
from his Shoulder, an order to make me a Piesenl of it, but as I was 
reaching out my Hand to leceive it of him, I knocked it against a 
Chair, and by that means awaked 

Addison made use of die light image to reinforce Wif s position 
at the right hand of Truth 

The piercing quality of wifs illumination implied a certam 
sharpness, which by analogy was the ability to cut through n:- 
relevancies to truth Wolseley, describing the Earl of Rochester’s 
efforts to improve society, spoke of his havmg 


a Wit whose Edge cou’d ease by cutting, and whose Point cou^d 
tickle while it prob’d A wit that us’d to nip in the very Bud the 
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growing Foppenes of the Times, and keep down those Weeds and 
Suckers of Humanity, nor was it an Enemy to such only as are 
troublesome to men of sence in Conversation, but to those also (of a 
far worse Nature) that are destructive of pubhc Good and permcious 
to the common Interest of Mankmd 

All of the great wits of the period accepted wit seriously as a 
weapon against all untruths The Scnblerus Club, for example, 
aimed to expose the ^'abuses” of learning, as Bishop WiUiam War- 
burton later explamed 

This concept represents the most noble impulse m neoclassical 
decorum, for the pursmt of truth and virtue was the traditional 
aim of all men of learning Since wit was viewed as the mode of 
truth, Dryden praised wit as the medium of the age and held up 
poetry as the equal to philosophy m presentmg truth 

Moral truth is the mistress of the poet as much as of the philoso- 
pher, Poesy must resemble natural truth, but it must be ethical In- 
deed, the poet dresses truth, and adorns nature, but does not alter 
them 


Ftcta voluptatis causa sint proxtma vens 

Therefore that is not the best poesy which resembles notions of 
thmgs that are not, to things that are though the fancy may be 
great and the words flowmg, yet the soul is but half satisfied when 
meie is not truth m the foundation 

Dryden s high concept of the poet differed only shghtly from the 
noble concept described by Sir Phdip Sidney m his Defense of 
Poesy 

Many senous mmds of Dryden's day agreed with him on the 
moral seriousness and usefulness of wit. Some of the clergy sup- 
ported true wit. Joseph Glanvill, a preacher and philosopher, 
thmkmg of wit as composed of mtellect and imagmation, con- 
sidered its possible use m sermons "For true Wit is a perfection 
m our Faculties, chieflly m the Understanding, and Imagmation: 
Wit m the Understandmg is a Sagacity to find out the Nature, 
Relations, and Consequences of things, Wit in the Imagination, is 
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a quickness in the pliancy to give tilings proper Images Bishop 
SpiaL had a inoie general use of wit m mind when he wrote 

The true Railleiy should be a defence for Good and Viituous 
Woiks, and should only intend the deiision of exLiavagant, and the 
disgiace of vile and dishonouiable things This kind of Wit ought to 
have the natuie ol Salt, to which it is usually compai'd, which pie- 
seives and keeps sweet the good, and the sound paits of all Bodies, 
and only fiets, dries up, and destroys those humoms which putiily 
and coiiupt 

Bishop Fiancis Atterbury, m a sermon preached in 1694, stated 
that “Wit, indeed, as it implies a certain uncommon Reach and 
Vivacity of Thought, is an Excellent Tallent, veiy :^t to be im- 
ploy’d in the Search of Truth, and very capable of assisting us to 
discern and embrace it All three men would have agieed with 
Archbishop John Tillotson, who felt that wit was commendable 
but that “a wise man should always have the keeping of it All 
four men weie awaie of dangeis inherent in wit but recognized 
its suitability for the ^'great and noble Exercises of the Mmd/" It 
was a “Faculty to dive mto tlie depth of things, to find out their 
Causes and Relatives, Consonancies and Disagreements, and to 
make fit, useful, and unobvious Applications of their lespective 
Relations and Dependencies 

The development of wit as the expression of decorum, nature, 
enlightenment, and truth forms the backgiound for die eighteenth 
century concern with the “Test of Truth/’^^ This test was argued 
by Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third Bail of Shaftesbury, to 
whom die word ridicule was synonymous with wit. The fact that 
this test of truth became identified during the following century 
with ridicule is ironic, but it is also illustrative of the rapidly 
changing views of wit and related mtellectual media. Shaftesbury 
presented this test as a function of wit, though he often used the 
word ridicule in referring to wit. 

In “A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm,” wntten in 1707 at the 
peak of wif s popularity, Shaftesbury attacked the perennial ques- 
tion of freedom of thought and of the security of virtue m a 
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society m which the spmt of raillery prevailed "Never was there 
m our Nation a tune known, when Folly and Extravagance of 
every kind were more sharply mspected, or more totUtly nd- 
icuTd’^ (sect 11 itahcs mine ) In answer to the increasmg cries 
agamst the prevaihng spint of satire and personal abuse, he re- 
plied that such “Liberty may seem to run too far" However, 
“who shall be Judge of what may be freely examin'd, and what 
may not? Where Liberty may be us'd, and where it may not^" 
Shaftesbury felt that the search for “Justness of Thought and 
Style, Refinement in Manners, good Breeding, and Pohteness of 
every kmd" should contmue freely, for “Whatever Humour has 
got the start, if it be unnatural, it cannot hold, and the Ridicule, 
if ill plac'd at first will certainly fall at last where it deserves" 
(sect u) 

In this letter Shaftesbury proposed wit as the test of truth 
We have already seen that Dryden, Sprat, and Wolseley had 
considered true wit as the embodiment of truth Tillotson de- 
clared that “the proper use" of wit is “to season conversation, to 
represent what is praise-worthy to the greatest advantage, and to 
expose the vices and foUies of men, such things as are in them- 
selves truly ridiculous."^® Wit and ridicule are naturally asso- 
ciated here Shaftesbury’s own wording of this function of wit, 
shifting emphasis to ridicule, keeps entirely wnthm the context of 
wit, for he often used the two words mterchangeably 

I have often wonder’d to see Men of Sense so mightily alarm’d at 
the approach of any thing like Ridicule on certain Subjects, as if they 
mistrusted their own Judgment For what Ridicule can he agamst 
Reason? Or how can any one of the least Justness of Thought endure 
a Ridicule wrong plac’d? Nothmg is more ridiculous than this itself 
The Vulgar, indeed, may swallow any sordid Jest, any mere Drollery 
or Buffoonery, but it must he a finer and truer Wtt which takes with 
the Men of Sense and Breeding 

Basic to Shaftesbury's plan for the preservation of truth is the 
preservation of wit and its necessary freedom— a freedom which 
he considered essential m the society of his day. “Tis a hard 
matter for a Government to settle Wit. . I am sure the only 
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way to save Mens Sense, or preseive Wit at all m the World, 
IS to give Libeity to Wit Now Wit can nevei have its Liberty, 
where tlie Freedom of Raillery is taken away For against serious 
Extiavagances and splenetick Humours theie is no otliei Remedy 
than tins” (sect 11). In "An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humom” (1709) Shaftesbury was more concerned with the ac- 
tual way an apphcation of wit could leveal truth 

Trutli, ’tis suppos’d, may bear all Lights and one ol those pimcipal 
Lights or natuial Mediums, by which Tilings aie to be view’d, m 
Older to a thoxow Recognition, is Ridicule it-self, oi that Manner of 
Proof by winch we discern whatever is liable to ]ust Railleiy m any 
Subject . The gravest Gentlemen, even in the gravest Subjects, 
are suppos’d to acknowledg this and can have no Right, ’tis thought, 
to deny others the Freedom of this Appeal, whilst they are free to 
censure like other Men, and m then gravest Arguments make no 
scruple to ask, Is tt not Ridiculous? (Pait I, sect 1) 

Although there has been some argument over whether or not 
Shaftesbury exphcitly proposed ridicule as a test of truth,®'’* it 
IS clear, m view of the function of wit as an expression of truth, 
that he was simply rephiasmg this aptitude in his question, "How 
comes It to pass, then, tliat we appear such Cowards m reasoning, 
and are so afraid to stand the Test of Ridicule?” (sect u), In- 
terpretmg ridicule as a kind of reasoning, he could only be 
referring to wit. When he asserted that "Truth, Tis supposed, may 
bear all Lights and one of those pimcipal Lights . . is Ridicule 
it-self,”®^ specifying the hght which illuminates truth, then he 
could only mean wit And when he stated elsewhere lhat "with- 
out Wit and Humour, Reason can hardly have its proof or be 
distinguished,”®® then the case for wit as a test of truth is clear. 
There was no such meaning for ridicule outside of its mcreasmg 
identity with wit 

The same identity of wit and ridicule is found m Shaftesbury s 
pupil and defender, John Brown. When Brown asserted that 
"Truth dehghts m the Day; and demands no more just Light” 
and added that "a ngid Exammation is its only Test,”®® then 
"ndicule” could only mean "wit,” for wit alone had had such 
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contextual meanings Brown also used the words interchangeably. 
For example, Brown defended Shaftesbury’s tone of "Gaiety of 
Spmt” and the "Freedom of Wit and Humour” he proposed in 
arguments, for the reason that "to have argued senously, would 
have destroyed his Argument” for the "Power of Ridicule”®’^ 
Brown then concluded "Here then we discover why the noble 
Author is so witty in Defence of Wit^ and chnses to mamtam the 
Cause of Raillery by Raillery itself Wit is ridicule is raillery, 
and vice versa 

If wit, then, IS an expression of truth and also a test of truth, 
how was truth exammed by the men of wit^ There were many 
methods, as many almost as there were different temperaments 
and attitudes among wits the personal satire of Diy den’s "Mac 
Flecknoe,’' the burlesque of Samuel Butlers HudtbraSy the com- 
edy of Congreve s The Way of the Worlds the raillery of Addi- 
son and Steele’s Spectator papers, the moral satire m Pope’s 
epistles, the mock heroic of Dr Samuel Garth’s The Dispensary, 
the ridicule of John Gay’s Beggar" s Opera^ and the irony of Swift’s 
Gullivers Travels 


The Truth of Wrr m Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver " s Travels 

Jonathan Swift, Enghsh divme and man of wit, was a dis- 
illusioned ideahst and a congemtal misanthropist One finds m his 
hterary remains a great variety — sermons, pohtical pamphlets, 
rehgious allegories, travel adventures, joumahstic essays, a per- 
sonal journal to a girl friend, pubhc letters, pnvate letters, and 
poems varymg from odes to occasional and personal pieces to 
jeux (Tespnt This amazmg display reveals a complex and very 
senous mmd, disturbed more by the frustrations of human na- 
ture than by his own disappointments in hfe — a mind which hid 
so thoroughly its thoughts m a facade of bnlhant wit that Swift 
became the most mismterpreted and misunderstood man of his 
day. Epithets from atheist to mad man were hurled at him, even 
though his hfe was marked by competence, rehgious devotion, 
and a sober adjustment to duty His first position after education 
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at Trinity College, Dublin, was that of secretary to Sir William 
Temple, m which capacity he was unusually successful* After the 
death of Temple m 1699, Swift spent much time m London, writ- 
mg and advancing m his career as a churchman He was a chief 
adviser to the Toiy ministry during the years 1710 to 1714 Be- 
cause of his role as a man of wit, he did not receive the bishopric 
he desired but was made dean of St Patricks Cathedral m 
Dubim, m which office he was emment 
As the man of wit he always considered himself to be, Swift 
conducted a serious and intense search for truth This search is 
obvious, once his techmques of wit are understood, in everythmg 
that he wrote, except perhaps in some of his slight epigrams and 
occasional verse After his appointment to St Patricks, he be- 
came deeply concerned with the unfair treatment of the Insh. 
The result was a major body of literature which so moved the 
sympathies of the English public for Ireland that Parliament was 
influenced to enact less oppressive laws. Chief among these works 
was his Drapiers Letters ( 1724-1725), which drew from his good 
fnend Alexander Pope some commendatory hnes 

Let Ii eland tell, how Wit upheld her cause, 

Her Trade supported, and supply ’d her Laws, 

And leave on SWIFT this grateful verse ingrav'd, 

The Rights a Court attack’d, a Poet sav’d 

But although Swift put Ireland’s cause high m his interest, he 
placed mankind’s even higher. His major works examine human 
nature and institutions They expose man’s vices and his folhes 
Swift was not just a satirist or a morahst, he was a man of wit, or, 
as the role found particular expression in his nature, a moral sa- 
tirist His special forte was the iromc posture of dissembling, 
always couched in the guise of a fictitious narrator He took pride 
m developmg this technique of wit in prose and wrote facetiously 
m his Werses on the Death of Dr Swift” 

Aibuthnot is no more my Fnend, 

Who dares to Irony pretend, 

Which I was bom to introduce, 

Refin’d it first, and shew’d its use 
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And so lie had, beginning with A Tale of a Tub and The Battle 
of the Books (1704) 

Swift s mastery of ironic wit is nowhere more dazzhng than 
m his most complex achievement, Travels into Several Remote 
Tarts of the World, pubhshed in 1726 as the work of a Captam 
Lemuel Gulhver and now known as Gullivers Travels Drawing, 
as so often he did in his earher works of wit, upon the eiron and 
the ethopoeia of classical rhetoric, as well as the well-estabhshed 
convention of the fictitious narrator, Swift so created the habits 
and character of the imagmary Lemuel Gulhver that a real-life 
adventurer emerges guUible (as his name suggests), vain, patri- 
otic, hteral-mmded, and naive — so real that Swiffs contempo- 
raries argued pubhcly over his actual existence 

It IS important for the reader of Swift to always keep m 
mmd this device of the fictitious narrator or persona, m order to 
remember that not only does he not actually exist but he is not 
Swift Swift, the master ironist, was perfectly m control of his 
creation, his fiction never controlled him Gulhver, kept at an 
aesthetic distance, is made to serve the purposes of his creator 
Swift had mastered the technique long before the writing of the 
Travels and, at the height of his powers m 1726, had no difficulty 
m mamtaimng the distance A few examples from the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth voyages will make Swift s f acihty in wit clear 

In the first and second voyages, Swift views society and the 
human bemg from two vantages — one at a distance and one 
closeup — or as through both ends of a telescope — one dimimshmg, 
one magnif3ung The distant, diminishing view observes matfs 
social, pohtical, and moral aspects, the magmfymg, closeup view 
looks at many's physical and moral aspects When Gulhver is cast 
among the LiUiputians, he is a giant among pygmies, twelve times 
taller than his captors, when he finds himself captured by the 
Brobdmgnagians, his captors are twelve times larger than he 
Thus, generally, m Lilhput the distant view is Gulhver s and the 
closeup view is the Lilhputians’, among the Brobdmgnagians, 
the distant view is theirs and the closeup is Gulhver s 

In the voyage to LiUiput, GuUiver looks at the life of the tmy 
people about him He observes their court antics, their pohtical 
mtagues, and their overweening self-confidence and pnde Pnde 
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IS satirized brilliantly when the emperor visits the confined 
Gulhver, who describes the person and attitude of the ruler with 
devastatmg irony 

He is taller by almost the breadth of my nail than any of his court, 
which alone is enough to strike an awe into the beholders His 
features aie strong and mascuhne, with an Austrian hp and arched 
nose, his complexion ohve, his countenance erect, his body and limbs 
well proportioned, all his motions graceful, and his depoitment 
majestic For the better convenience of beholding him, I lay on 
my side, so that my face was parallel to his, and he stood three yards 
off however, I have had him since many times in my hand, and 
therefore cannot be deceived in the description His diess was very 
plain and simple, and the fashion of it between the Asiatic and the 
European, but he had on his head a hght helmet of gold, adorned 
with jewels, and a plume on the crest He held his sword drawn in 
his hand, to defend himself, if 1 should happen to break loose, it was 
almost three inches long, the hilt and scabbard were gold ennched 
with diamonds (chap 2) 

Later, after the king’s ‘‘gentleness and good behaviour” became 
apparent and after swearing a peace with the king, Gulhver is 
given his freedom and is able to watch the emperor and his court. 
The diversions include the game of rope dancing 

This diversion is only practised by those persons who are candidates 
for great employments and high favour at court They are tramed m 
this art from meir youth, and are not always of noble birth, or 
liberal education When a great oflSce is vacant either by death or 
disgrace (which often happens) five or six of these candidates peti- 
tion the Emperor to entertain his Majesty and the court with a dance 
on a rope, and whoever jumps the lughest without falhng, succeeds 
in the oJEce Very often the chief ministers themselves are com- 
manded to show dieir skill, and to convmce the Emperor that they 
have not lost their faculty Fhmnap, the Treasurer, is allowed to cut 
a caper on the straight rope, at least an mch higher than any other 
lord m the whole empire (chap 3) 

Gulhver is observmg, of course, inconsequential and degrading 
machinations which Swift himself had had to undergo as well as 
observe durmg his months at the Court of Queen Anne The range 
of laws and customs which Gulhver observes is wide, for there 
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was much m human society for Swift to ndictile. On the bunal 
practices of the Lilhputians, he comments. 

They bury their dead with their heads directly downwards, be- 
cause they hold an opimon, that m eleven thousand moons they are 
all to nse again, m which period the earth (which they conceive to 
be flat) Will turn upside down, and by this means they shall, at 
their resurrection, be found ready standing on their feet The learned 
among them confess the absurdity of this doctrme, but the practice 
still contmues, m comphance to the vulgar (chap 6) 

At the same time that this distant view of human society is be- 
ing presented, the reader receives madvertently (though purpose- 
fully, we may be sure) a closeup view of the human bemg, as 
seen m the reactions of the Lilhputians to the monstrous size of 
Gulhver Thus, when still confined by *ropes” and having to 
urmate, Gulhver's description of the consequences reflects the 
view by the surroundmg LiUiputians. 

I was able to turn upon my right, and to ease myself with making 
water, which I very plentifully did, to the great astonishment of 
the people, who conjecturmg by my motions what I was gomg to do, 
immediately opened to the right and left on that side, to avoid the 
torrent which fell with such noise and violence from me (chap 1) 

Another instance of the closeup view, reflectmg Swift^s scato- 
logical mterests, occurs m the account of Gulhver s participatioB 
m one of the diversions of the armed forces of Lilhput, that of 
maxchmg under the outspread legs of the human colossus. 

His Majesty gave orders upon pam of death, that every soldier m 
his march should observe the strictest decency with regard to my 
person, which, however, could not prevent some of tibe younger 
officers from tummg up their eyes as they passed under me And, 
to confess the truth, my breeches were at that time m so ill a condi- 
tion, that they afforded some opportimities for laughter and admira- 
tion (chap 3) 

In the second voyage, the points of view are reversed. Now, 
the most constant view is tibe closeup tibe dimmuttve Gulhver, as 
narrator, must be brought qiute near by the Brobdmgnagians to 
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be seen and conversed with When the nurse in the household 
where Gulliver is kept must quiet the baby and when ottier dis- 
tractions do not work, 

she was foiced to apply the last remedy by giving it suck I must 
confess no object ever disgusted me so much as the sight of her 
monstrous breast, which I cannot tell what to compare with, so as to 
give the cunous reader an idea of its bulk, shape and coloui It 
stood prominent six foot, and could not be less than sixteen in cii- 
cumference The nipple was about half the bigness of my head, and 
the hue both of that and the dug so vanfied with spots, the pimples 
and freckles, that nothmg could appear moie nauseous for I had a 
near sight of her, she sitting down the moie conveniently to give 
suck, and I standing on the taWe ( chap 1 ) 

Similarly, Gulhver finds repugnant the sight of people eatmg, the 
smell of body odor and of perfumes, and the close view of a 
beheaded criminal 

Other effects besides the grossness and abhorrence of human 
features at close range include the personal indignity to which 
the weak may be subjected by the powerful and the thoughtless 
when Gulhver is displayed for pubhc view and forced to per- 
form such “fopperies” as drinking from the thimble of Glum- 
dalchtch, which serves as his cup, exercismg with a straw that 
serves as a pike, and flounshing his hanger — all of this until he 
IS “half dead with weariness and vexation” (chap 2 .) Still an- 
other effect IS the mdigmty which one may brmg upon hunself 
through an attempt to show off Once when Glumdalchtch has 
Gulhver out for a walk, 

there was a cow-dung m the path, and I must needs try my 
activity by attempting to leap over it I took a run, but unfortunately 
jumped short, and found myself just m the middle up to my knees 
I waded through with some difficulty, and one of the footmen wiped 
me as clean as he could with his handkerchief, for I was filthily 
bemired, and my nurse confined me to my box till we returned home, 
where the Queen was soon informed of what had passed, and the 
footmen spread it about the court, so that all the mirth, for some 
days, was at my expense (chap 6 ) 

An opportoty for the distant view of human society and na- 
ture occurs in Gulhver s attempts to commumcate to his captors 
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sometfaimg of the splendor, spectacle, and importance of “the 
manners, religion, laws, government, and learning of Europe” 
The Kmg of the Brobdingnagians is especially curious, and Gul- 
hver responds with great eagerness The more he talks, the more 
disturbed the Kmg becomes 

He was perfectly astonished with the histoncal account I gave 
ham of our affaus duxmg the last century, protesting it was only an 
heap of conspiracies, rebellions, murders, massacres, revolutions, 
bamshments, the very worse effects that avance, faction, hypocnsy, 
perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, envy, lust, naahce, or 
ambition could produce (chap 6) 

And then occurs one of the most notorious pronouncements upon 
the human bemg m the Travels 

It doth not appear from all you have said, how any one virtue 
IS required towards the procurement of any one station among you, 
much less that men are ennobled on account of their virtue, that 
pnests are advanced for their piety or learning, soldiers for iheu 
conduct or valour, judges for their mtegrity, senators for the love of 
their country, or counsellors for their wisdom As for yourself (con- 
tinued the Ebng) who have spent the greatest part of your life m 
travelling, I am well disposed to hope you may hitherto have escaped 
many vices of your country But by what I have gathered from your 
own relation, and the answers I have with much pams wrmged and 
extorted from you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives to 
be the most permcious race of little odious vermin that nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth (chap 6) 

This judgment is made by a ruler whom GuBiver descnbes as a 
“prince of excellent understanding ” 

The fourth voyage affords a view of human society m a quite 
different dimension, symbohcally presented by le mythe animal 
Two animal societies depict furtitier aspects of human nature and 
society. First, Gulhver finds himself among the Yahoos, liieir 
shape “very smgular and deformed,” their heads and breasts 
covered with thick hair, "beards like goats and a long ridge of hair 
down their backs and the fore-parts of their legs and feet ” Gul- 
liver is horrified when later placed beside one of them to discover 
“m this abominable animal a perfect human figure” (chap 2). 
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Here is the potential human being stripped of all cultural accre- 
tions — clothmg, cleanliness, manners, language, institutions — 
member, in fact, of a subhuman society The Yahoos have a 
further limitation, they exist upon an emotional level of fears and 
hates and other passions undiluted by reason When Gulliver first 
encounters them, he angers one witli a blow of his sword 

When the beast felt the smart, he diew back, and 1 oared so loud 
that a herd of at least forty came floclang about me from the next 
field, howling and making odious faces, but I ran to the body of a 
tree, and leanmg my back against it, kept them off by waving my 
hanger Several of this cursed biood getting hold of the branches 
behind, leapt up into the tree, from whence they began to discharge 
their excrements on my head, however, I escaped pretty well, by 
stickmg close to the stem of the tree, but was almost stifled with the 
filth, which fell about me on every side ( chap 1 ) 

The brutahty shows m their fighting among themselves, even 
male with female Their highly emotional nature is revealed m 
the fancies and impulses which suddenly seize them Gulhver is 
swimming naked one day, watched over by his guardian, the 
sorrel nag. 

It happened that a young female Yahoo, standing behind a bank, 
saw the whole proceeding, and inflamed by desiie, came runmng 
with all speed, and leaped into the water, within five yards of the 
place where I bathed I was never m my hfe so terribly irighted, the 
nag was grazmg at some distance, not suspecting any harm She em- 
braced me after a most fulsome manner, I roared as loud as I could, 
and the nag came galloping towards me, whereupon she qmtted her 
grasp, with the utmost reluctancy, and leaped upon the opposite 
bank, wheie she stood gazmg and howling all the time I was puttmg 
on my clothes ( chap 8 ) 

Gulhver refuses any association with the Yahoos, recogmzing m 
them abhorrent quahties too near his own. 

The sorrel nag is one of the community of the Houyhnhnms, 
horses nobly endowed by nature with a "general disposition to 
all virtues ” They have "no conceptions or ideas of what is evil m a 
rational creature, so their grand maxim is to cultivate reason, and 
to be wholly governed by it Further attributes are their two 
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principal virtues — ^fnendslnp and benevolence. Their society is so 
virtuous that Gulliver s account of his own country, given m his 
usually sohcitous manner, requires several days because of the 
ddBBculty of explaining so many new concepts of vice and crime. 
For mstance, a lying or false statement is equated m Houyhnhnm 
language as “the thmg which was not ” 

This society of horses, far from bemg human, has attained an 
ideal culture far supenor to the culture of Europe. Most im- 
portant for Swift’s purpose is the rationahstic basis of Houyhn- 
hnm society Without emotional comphcations, marriages are 
arranged for the sake of certain desirable colors m offspring, no 
fondness is centered m the colts, and children are exchanged 
when such exchange is deemed advantageous The few emotions 
shown by the Houyhnhmns are mild and of no consequence to the 
social order Therefore, the Houyhnhnm order is without emo- 
tional overtones, just as the Yahoo disorder is without rational 
overtones. Both lack the balance so necessary m neoclassical 
thinkmg — ^the balance (m psychological terms) between judg- 
ment, or reason, and imagination, or emotion Gulhver quickly, 
even gladly, identifies himself with this dull, colorless — ^but still 
ideal — society His naive decision is based upon the empirical 
knowledge of what he can observe immediately about him It is 
a ridiculous decision, as the Houyhnhnm society is ridiculous. In 
this manner does Swift satirize the limited approach to truth of 
such philosophers as Descartes and Locke 

The final chapters rise to a climax of grim playfulness Gul- 
hver’s acceptance of a society of horses is irrational, for neither 
the horses nor their society offer a solution to human problems. 
The horses, after all, are only horses, albeit most unusual ones 
Gulhver’s choice becomes mcreasmgly irrational and fatuous 
as his pnde and self-confidence mcrease 

When I thought of my family, my friends, my countrymen, or the 
human race m general, I considered them as they really were. Yahoos 
m shape and disposition, perhaps a httle more civilized, and qualified 
with me gift of speech, but making no other use of reason than to 
improve and multiply those vices whereof their brethren m this 
country had only the share that nature allotted them When I hap- 
pened to behold the reflection of my own form in a lake or fountain. 
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I turned away my face in horror and detestation of myself, and could 
better endure the sight of a common Yahoo than of my own person 
By conversing with the Houyhnhnms, and loolang upon them with 
delight, I fell to imitate their gait and gesture, which is now giown 
mto an habit, and my fiiends often tell me in a blunt way, that I 
trot like a horse, wmch, however, I take for a gieat comphment 
Neither shall I disown that m speaking I am apt to fall mto the 
voice and manner of the Houyhnhnms, and hear myself iidiculed on 
that account without the least mortification (chap lo) 

Such logical extension of an illogical position was a real part 
of the fun of wit to the men of wit One sees the humoi in 
GuUiver s shock at the decision of the Houyhnhnms to expel him 
from their country, m his preparations of an escape canoe with 
the aid of the sorrel nag, * who performed the parts that required 
most labour,"' and m his farewell with his fnends 

When all was ready, and the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master and lady and the whole family, my eyes flowmg 
with tears, and my heart quite sunk with grief But his Honour, out 
of curiosity, and perhaps (if I may speak it without vanity) partly 
out of kindness, was determined to see me m my canoe, and got 
several of his neighbouring fiiends to accompany nim I was forced 
to wait above an hour for the tide, and then observing the wind 
very fortunately bearmg towards the island to which I intended to 
steer my course, I took a second leave of my master, but as I was 
going to prostiate myself to kiss his hoof, he did me the honour to 
raise it gently to my mouth (chap, lo) 

Gulhver attempts to avoid all Yahoos, especially the European 
variety. But unfortunately he is apprehended by some Portuguese 
sailors, and his progress from that moment is gradually toward 
England and home Upon arnval, he admits to feelings only of 
hatred, disgust, and contempt for his family. The final paragraph 
of Chapter ii reads 

As soon as I entered the house, my wife took me in her arms and 
lossed me, at which, havmg not been used to the touch of that odious 
animal for so many years, 1 fell m a swoon for almost an hour At 
the time I am wntmg it is five years smce my last letum to England 
dunng the first year I could not endure my wife or children m my 
presence, the very smeU of them was intolerable, much less could I 
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suffer tibem to eat m the same room To this hour they dare not 
presume to touch my bread, or drink out of the same cup, neither 
was I ever able to let one of them take me by the hand The first 
money I laid out was to buy two young stone-horses, which I keep 
m a good stable, and next to them the groom is my greatest favourite, 
for I feel my spirits revive by the smell he contracts in the stable 
My horses understand me tolerably well, I converse with them at 
least four hours every day They are strangers to bndle or saddle, 
they hve m great amity with me, and friendship to each other 

This IS the ultimate folly of the gulhble narrator of the Travels 
and a genuine jibe at the reader who takes Gulhver's choice 
seriously To identify Gulhver s final rejection of human society 
with Swift’s personal opuiion is to miss the irony, to take Part IV 
hterally, and to overlook the playfulness of wit Swift’s fellow 
wits were not bitten Pope had great fun with his own poems on 
the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos Dr Arbuthnot wrote to Swift in 
November, 1726, ‘'Gulhver is a happy man that at his age can 
write such a merry work” There was also appreciation of the 
humor generally, as mdicated m a letter to Swift from the Earl 
of Peterborough on November 29 

I am forced to write to you m the Yahoo language The new one 
m fashion is much studied, and great pains taken about the pro- 
nunciation Everybody, smce a new turn, approves of it, but the 
women seem more satisfied, who declare for few words and horse 
performance It suffices to let you know, that there is a neighmg 
duetto appointed for the next opera 

The truth of Gulhve/s Travels must be understood m terms of 
the consistent uony of its wit What truth did Swift present in 
such a topsy-turvy tale^ The various facets of truth are tied m 
too much with overlappmg iromes to be given m detail Gulhve/s 
Travels is his own Essay on Man, full of evidences of man s fail- 
ures, frustrations, and limitations One sees even in the various 
ideal societies in the background, which are kmds of utopias 
(notably the societies of the Brodbmgnags, Laputans, Luggnaggs, 
and Houyhnhnms), serious faults and madequacies Man knows 
not nor has ever known perfection, he must live somehow with 
the imperfections which are his own and his society’s 

Swift opposed the prevailing philosophy of the day.®^ He, like 
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Other notable contemporaries, could never accept the optimistic 
dictum ‘'whatever is, is right” There was too much selfishness, 
foolishness, and stupidity m the world The wits weie determined 
to lash at the vices and laugh at the folhes It was Swift s personal 
nature to lash more often than he laughed But then, his vision of 
the human situation was closei to the truth of human existence 
than was the optimists' view 

Summary 

Wit, then, reached one apogee in its association with decorum. 
In being closely identified with judgment, it was capable of 
reahzmg man s highest aim dating from the time of the Athe- 
nians — ^the perception of moral truth. Many of the great minds of 
the period devoted their attentions to wit As late as mid-century, 
Samuel Johnson recognized this context of wit He described that 
"more noble and more adequate conception” of wit as being “at 
once natural and new, that which, though not obvious, is upon its 
first production, acknowledged to be just ” Johnson's objection to 
the kmd of metaphysical conceit which he called dtscordta con-- 
cors was that it was “unnatural,” hence untrue 
At the height of esteem for wit, Pope's “Essay on Cnticism” 
drew attacks, not only because he elevated wit so high, but 
because his interpretation debased its nature. There is special 
irony in Johnsons criticism of Pope's view (tliat it depressed wit 
below ‘its natural dignity” and reduced it “from strength of 
thought to happiness of language”), for Pope, too, thought of wit 
as truth The following lines in the “Essay” sum up the meanings 
of wit as decorum and truth, and Johnson might weU have 
heeded their mtent.®^ 

True wit is nature to advantage dress'd, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well express'd, 
Something, whose truth convinc'd at sight we find, 

That gives us hack the image of our mind 
As shades more sweetly recommend the hght. 

So modest plainness sets off spnghtly wit 


(11 2g7'-302) 



Poetry’s tibe ievensh fit. 

The o'eiflowing of unbounded wit 

— ^Anne Finch, Countess of WincMsea, 

‘*An Enquiry After Peace” ( 1713 ) 

Every Ass that’s Komanticlc beheves he’s inspir’d 

— ^Robert Wolseley, Preface to Valenttman ( 1685) 
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D ecorum was never questioned as a part of the neo- 
classical creed, but its role was somewhat shadowy. As 
already shown, its chief tenets were subjective and constantly 
under re-exammation The egocentric spirits of hedonism, scep- 
ticism, and hbertimsm elevated mdividual criteria above the 
consensus gentium and its notion of decorum In consequent de- 
bate, inspiration opposed reason, personal taste challenged the 
rules, and true judgment was hard put to keep its supremacy 
over imagmation The antithesis between formality and freedom 
was apparent also m the discrepancies between expressed theories 
and prevalent practices ^ But most important was the kmd of wit 
which ran counter to decorum, wit of an unknown, irrational 
quahty, the wit of subhmity and of secret grace, considered vital 
to the creation of poetic beauty. Here, again, psychological theory 
provided the ground for discussion 


Psychological Speculation on the Rules 

To understand the disconcertmg but logical path which wit 
took in its identity with sublimity and grace, we must agam, as m 
the truth of wit, analyze these two psychological forces tn^op 

E 153] 
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position to each othei In its identification with imagination, wit 
was thiown into direct conflict with judgment, and m this ex- 
tremity it clashed with the ideal of decorum As pure imagination, 
wit was properly related to the furor 'poeticiis, that legendary 
poetic inspiration which had from ancient times been considered 
the source of imaginative wilting 

Wit therefore became involved in the conflict over the values 
of the 'rules,” a concept used m the Age of Wit not only for 
the classical unities but also for the proprieties which counseled 
regularity and general conformity in decoious wilting Arguments 
agamst these rules centered upon psychological speculations over 
the relative merits of the judgment and imagination 

The dominance of reason in die seventeenth century and part 
of the eighteenth century suppoited vehemently the search for 
order and truth, smce reason was capable of perceiving the 
essence of truth Reason was often considered as synonymous 
with judgment, although during the Renaissance judgment had 
been distinguished as the faculty of logic merely supporting 
reason In the discussions of the psychological basis of die rules, 
reason rather than judgment was regaided as the necessary check 
to fancy, and observance of the rules was ipso facto evidence of 
the presence of reason, 

Tlie fashion for rules was of a much shorter duration than the 
championing of reason The popularity of the rules reflected the 
prestige m England of certain French hteiary figures, particularly 
Corneille, Boileau, Dacier, and Rapm Their vogue had been 
limited to an era between 1674 and 169^2, the years which mark 
the ascendancy m England of Thomas Rymer as a critic^ Al- 
though few Enghshmen advocated a mechanical application of 
the rules, many men gave hp service to them, not simply to sup- 
port the pnnciple of decorum, but to combat "the wantonness 
of an extravagant Fancy” It is not surprismg, theiefore, to find 
many statements praising the rules and admomshmg agamst the 
excessive use of the imagmation or fancy, 

Rymer considered the rules as expression of truth He argued 
that Aristotle had reduced them "to the severest Test of Nature 
and Reason” and had “scarcely left any thmg for succeeding 
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Ages to do Rymer was alarmed over the persistent opimon that 
poetry was "the Child of Fancy, never to be schoord and dis- 
ciplin'd by Reason," and abhorred the view that poetry is 'iDlind 
inspiration, is pure enthusiasm, is rapture and rage all over" 
He saw the need for fancy, but not at the cost of order 

Fancy, I think, m Poetry, is like Faith in Rehgion it makes for 
discovenes, and soars above reason, but never clashes or runs against 
It Fancy leaps and frisks, and away she’s gone, whilst reason rattles 
the chains and follows after Reason must consent and ratify what- 
ever by Fancy is attempted in its absence, or else ’tis all null and 
void in law ^ 

The rules aflForded balance to the play of fancy or wit The 
mfluential SheflBeld was perhaps more lement toward fancy than 
other critics, but he felt that. 

Fancy is but the Feather of the Pen, 

Reason is that substantial, useful part, 

Which gams the Head, while t’other wins the Heart 

The fancy is "the Muses most unruly Horse," which " . . bounds 
so fierce the Rider has no rest/ But foams at mouth, and spealcs 
like one possest" And the poet, so possessed, must exert a similar 
"fury" to coimtermand this fancy Sheffield concluded 

Cowley might boast to have perform’d this part. 

Had he wi 3 i Nature joyn’d the rules of Art ^ 

This conflict between the rules and the fancy continued long 
after the chief influence of the rules was at an end, owmg to the 
mcreasmg attention given to nnagmation and its importance in 
the creative process Denms pleaded effectively for control with 
compelhng logic 

In short. Poetry is either an Art, or Whimsy and Fanaticism If it 
IS an Art, it follows that it must propose an end to it self, and after- 
wards lay down proper Means for tibe Attaining that End For this 
IS undemable, that there are proper Means m Poetry we call the 
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Rules Again, if the End of Poetry be to instinct and reform the 
World, that is, to bung Mankind from Iiregulanty, Extravagance, 
and Confusion, to Rule and Order, how this should be done by a 
thmg that is in it self irregulai and extravagant, is diflScult to be 
conceiv’d Besides the Work of eveiy reasonable Creature must 
derive its Beauty fiom Regularity, for Reason is Rule and Cider, and 
no thin g can be inegular either in oui Conceptions or om Actions, any 
further than it swerves from Rule, that ts, from Reason ^ 

The identity of rule and reason, a basic tenet of neoclassicism, 
was irrefutable to those who accepted the major premises gmd- 
mg Dennis 

Arguments for the rules continued mto the eighteenth century 
Charles Gildon, in his Complete Art of Poetry (1718), equated 
art with the rules and nature with wit To effect a fusion, he 
quoted the translation by the Earl of Roscommon of the Ars 
Poetica 


Some think that Poets may be form’d by Art 
Others maintain that Nature makes them so 
I neithei see what Art without a Vein, 

Nor Wit without the Help of Art can do. 

But mutually they need each others Aid, 

This to Gildon was "the Opmion of Horace confirm'd by Reason 
and Experience.” His conclusion is mteresting "A strict Attend- 
ance to the Rules of Nature and Reason, can never embarrass or 
clogg an Author s Fancy, but rather enlarge and extend it The 
same dichotomy of nature and art was mamtamed by an anony- 
mous essayist in the followmg year "It has been a common 
Question, whether a Man be bom a Poet or made one? But both 
must concur. Nature and Art must contribute their Shares to 
compleat the Character Limbs alone will not malce a Dancer, or 
a Wrestler Nor will Genius alone make a good Poet, nor the 
meer Strength of natural Abilities make a considerable Artist or 
any kmd. Good rules, and these reduc'd to Practice, are necessary 
to this end 

The rules, creation of that exclusive human possession — ^the 
reason, or judgment— provided the perfect harmony between the 
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diversity of nature and the uniformity of the universal A familiar 
passage m Popes "Essay on Criticism” clarifies this 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same 
Unernng Nature, still divmely bright. 

One clear, unchang'd, and umversal hght. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art 

(11 68^73) 

The "useful rules” of "leam’d Greece” must be observed, but there 
IS no conflict with nature, for 

Those rules of old discover d, not devis’d. 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d 

(U 88-89) 

And the rules did not accoimt for the furor 'poeticus, as Pope well 
knew. 

However, the vahdity of rules m the creative process was bemg 
challenged for several different psychological reasons Much at- 
tention has been paid to the revolt against the rules m general,^ 
but the importance of the nnagmation (fancy) m this revolt de- 
serves particular attention One challenge to the rules lay in the 
apphcation of personal opmion In 170^ the problem of opinion 
troubled the playwright George Farquhar because of the result- 
mg diversity of whims to be faced m theater audiences. "The 
scholar calls upon us for Decorums and Oeconnomy, the Courtier 
cnes for Wit and Punty of Stde, the Citizen for Humor and 
Eidicule, the Divmes threaten us for Immodesty, and the Ladles 
will have an Intreague. Now there are a Multitude of CritLcks, 
whereof the twentieth Person only has read Quae Genus^ and 
yet every one is a Cntick after his own way, that is. Such a Play 
IS best, because I hke A few years later in 1706, Darnel 
Defoe commented upon the vaganes of opinion m aesthetic 
theoiy In a remark on ornamentation, he avers that "Opinion 
IS the Rate of Things, but this is a deceptw msus upon Reason”, 
for 
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As Fancy is the Judge of Oniaments so then Feai is the Guide 
of Credit, but all this is setting the World with the bottom upward, 
for all Things have some Intnnsick Value, foi which they really 
ought to be Valuable, and by which tliey ought to be Rated — ^And 
not by Opinion, Reason and stated Rules aie and ought to be the 
Judges of Ornaments, not unguided Fancy 

Another challenge to the rules came from the pimciple of 
beauty itself, for most poets found it impossible to explain all of 
the attractions of their hnes by regularity and decorum It had 
always been a subtle distinction whether good poetry is the work 
of art or the work of nature, created by man or inspired by God 
Recognition of certam imaginative, irregular, but essential quah- 
ties and effects of great poetic passages led to what has been 
caUed ‘‘'an awareness of the validity of the imagination 

The basis for the validity of die imagmation rested primarily 
on the ancient tradition of die poet-prophet, or vates In Eliza- 
bethan times, Sir Phihp Sidney had recogmzed the poet as seer 
and divine prophet m his Defense of Poesy and traced the 
tradition to die Romans His contemporary Edmund Spenser m 
the October Ecologue of the Shepherdes Calender refers to the 
heavenly origin of “pierlesse Poesye ” So did Lodge m his De- 
fence of Poetry, Music, and Stage-Plays, Milton, of course, took 
most seriously his role as poet-prophet, Tlie divinely mspired 
nature of poetry prompted many popular aphorisms, such as “Art 
IS taught by art, but Poetry only is die gift of God In tins way 
the irregularity of imaginative writmg was defended But such 
justification was m reality an incipient romantic thorn m the body 
of neoclassicism, as well as a real contradiction of the rules of 
the ancients 

The rules were also challenged by the argument that reason 
was after all limited Thomas RymeFs defense of the rules m- 
advertently argued effectively against the strictures imposed 
by these rules, not only to those committed to the nnagination, 
who agreed that poetry is pure, rapturous mspiration, but also to 
those with more moderate ideas. Rymer s advocacy of the con- 
stricting chams of reason seemed particularly mimical to the 
nature of poetry Diyden stood somewhere between the conserva- 
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tive and the radical, between the view of Rymer and that of the 
Countess of Winchilsea However, m an age of reason, he was 
shrewdly ahve to reason’s pecuhar deficiencies. Reason (judg- 
ment) he defined in the Essay of Dramatic Foesy ( 1668) 

I grant, he who has judgment, that is, so profound, so strong, so 
mfalhble a judgment, that he needs no helps to keep it always 
poised and upright, will commit no faults either in rhyme or out 
of It And on the other extreme, he who has a judgment so weak and 
crazed that no helps can correct or amend it, shall write scurvily out 
of rhyme, and worse in it But the first of these judgments is no 
where to be found, and the latter is not fit to write at all 

The infinite variety of plemtude thus provides theoretically for 
every degree of judgment among human beings, but m practice 
no perfect supply exists So, after dismissing infallible judgment 
as a chimera and weak judgment as negligible, Dryden turned 
to the “best poets” In considenng “judgment as it is m the 
best poets,” he felt that “they who have the greatest propor- 
tion of it want other helps than from it, withm ” A weighty judg- 
ment, Dryden sees, is insufficient for success m creative wntmg 
“Judgment is mdeed the masterworkman m a play, but he re- 
quires many subordinate hands, many tools to his assistance.”^^ 

Dryden’s view of decorum embraced the mevitable balance 
between judgment and fancy In his Defence of the Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy he wrote, “Fancy and Reason go hand m hand, 
the first cannot leave the last behind and though Fancy, when 
it sees the wide gulf, would venture over, as the nimbler, yet it is 
withheld by Reason, which will refuse to take the leap, when the 
distance over it appears too large Nevertheless, for a number 
of years, when under the influence of Longinus, Dryden con- 
sidered fancy the more important faculty In his Preface to An 
Evemng^s Love (1671), describmg the composition of poetry in 
the drama, he wrote of “those little cntics” who “do not well 
consider what is the work of a poet, and what the graces of 
a poem”^® He went on to point out that fancy alone accounts 
for the *Tife-touches of poetry This untimely praise of “wan- 
ton Fancy,” made during Dryden s quarrel with ShadweU over 
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Jonson's humor, undoubtedly prompted the lines of ridicule m 
The Rehearsal the same year, written by George Vilhers, Duke 
of Buckingham, when Bayes is made to say, ‘1 despise your 
Jonson and Beaumont, that borrowed all they writ from Nature 
I am for fetching it purely out of my own fancy, T ( 11 , i). 

A final challenge to the rules was die belief that the con- 
formity they imposed actually encourages dullness, that conform- 
ity curbs both genius and origmahty At the end of the Prologue 
to Nathaniel Lee’s Constantine the Great ( 1683) the aspmng poet 
is advised, satirically, to observe correctness and “get the Knack 
of Dullness.” True poets, Lee mamtained, lead an unhappy life, 
therefore, children should be warned agamst “the Sin of Ehime,” 
for poets who follow their nature and refuse to conform (such as 
Spenser, Cowley, and Butler) suffer in various ways from an un- 
appreciative pubhc. 

And if such Warning they [the children] refuse 
to take, 

This last Experiment, O Parents, makel 
With Hands behind them see the Offender [the 
mdividuahstic poet] ty’d, 

The Pans Whip, and Beadle by his Side 
Then lead him [the child] to some Stall that does 
Expose 

The Authors he loves most, there rub his Nose, 

Till hke a Spannel lasht, to know Command, 

He by the due Correction understand. 

To keep his Brains clean, and not foul the Land 
Till he agamst his Nature learn to strive, 

And get the Knack of Dullness how to Thrive 

Anne Finch, the Countess of Wmchilsea, was convinced that 
mspiration through the fancy is superior to that dullness achieved 
by mere reason The following passage expresses Pre-Romantic 
feelmg and rebeUion agamst the constrictmg forces of uniformity, 
imitation, and decorum 

How are we fallen! fallen by mistaken rules. 

And Education's, more than Nature’s fools, 

Debarred from aU nnprovements of the mmd, 

And to be dull, expected and designed. 
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And if some one would soar above the rest. 

With warmer fancy, and ambition pressed. 

So strong the opposmg faction still appears, 

The hopes to thrive can ne'er outweigh the fears 
Be cautioned, then, my Muse, and still letire. 

Nor be despised, aiming to be admired, 

Conscious of wants, stiU with contracted wmg, 

To some few friends, and to thy sorrows sing 
For groves of laurel thou wert never meant 
Be dark enough thy shades, and be thou there content 

Dryden, though only at moments sensmg this spirit of the 
Countess and the nature of her muse, did recognize the limita- 
tions of the mediocre poet who ‘‘judges to a hair of httle decencies, 
knows better than any man what is not to be wntten, and never 
hazards himself so far as to fall, but plods on deliberately , 
Samuel Cobb, a translator and versifier, described the same 
liimtations 

Buies they can wnte, but hke the College Tribe, 

Take not that Physick which their Rules prescribe 
I scorn to praise a plodding, formal Fool, 

Insipidly correct, and dull by Rule 

Cobb was referring specifically to the men who lack the ability 
of poets and become critics because of good memories 
A superficial dependence upon the rules provoked the constant 
complamt that it exclMed vision and inspiration This mechamcal 
apphcatLon of the rules was ridiculed by Addison m liie Tatler, 
No. 165, where he presents Sir Timothy Tittle, a fop of the ilk of 
Sir Fophng Flutter, who fancies himself a cntic and insists upon 
absolute obedience to the rules On one occasion Sir Timothy 
enters a coffeehouse m a state of exhaustion- 

He immediately called for a chair, and desired leave to sit down, 
without any further ceremony I asked him where he had been? 
whether he was out of order? He only replied, that he was qmte 
spent, and fell acursmg m soliloquy I could hear him cry, ‘‘A wicked 
rogue,” “An execrable wretch,” “Was there ever such a monster?” 
The young ladies upon this began to be affrighted, and asked whether 
any one had hurt him? He answered nothing, hut still talked to him- 
self “To lay the first scene,” says he, “m St James's Park, and the 
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kst in Northamptonskue ” **ls that all?’" says I "'Then I suppose you 
have been at the lehearsal of a play this morning?” "BeenI” says he, 
‘1 have been at Northampton, in tlie paik, m a lady’s bed-chamber, 
m a dimng-ioom, everywheie, the rogue has led me such a dance” 
Though I could scarce forbear laughing at his discourse, I told him I 
was glad it was no worse, and that he was only metaphorically weary 
"In short, sir,” says he, “the author has not observed a single unity m 
his whole play, the scene shifts m every dialogue, the villain has 
hurried me up and down at such a rate, that I am tired off my legs ” 
I could but observe with some pleasure, that the young lady whom he 
made love to conceived a very just aversion to him, upon seemg him 
so very passionate m tnfles And as she had that natmal sense which 
makes her a better judge than a thousand cntics, she began to rally 
him upon this foohsh humour "For my pait,” says she, "I never knew 
a play take that was written up to your rules, as you call them. 

I must confess,” continued she (for I found she was lesolved to ex- 
asperate him), "I laughed very heartily at the last new comedy which 
you found so much fault widi” “But, madam,” says he, “you ought 
not to have laughed, and I defy any one to show me a single rule 
that you could laugh by” “Ought not to laugh!” says she "Pray, 
who should hinder me?” “Madam,” says he, “there are such people 
m the world as Rapm, Dacier, and several others, that ought to have 
spoiled your mirth ” 

The young lad/s rebelhon agamst decorum hes m her “natural 
sense which makes her a better judge than a thousand critics” as 
well as in her freedom in laughing aloud 
Pope felt the same reaction to the mechanical application of 
the rules and wrote m “An Essay on Criticism” of several kmds 
of cntics of the day, mentiomng specifically 

Some drily plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write duU receipts how poems may he made 

(n 114--115) 

This complamt recurs m his Preface to The lltad ( 1715), where to 
other shortcomings of critics he added the mabihty to judge a 
mmd greater than their own^ “And perhaps the reason why most 
Criticks are inchn’d to prefer a judicious and methodical Gemus 
to a great and fruitful one, is, because they find it easier for 
themselves to pursue their Observations through an uniform and 
bounded Work of Art, than to comprehend the vast and vanous 
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Extent of Nature” The contrast between the ‘‘judicious and 
methodical Gemus” and the ‘‘great and fruitful” one indicates the 
contmuing dichotomy between the judgment and the imagmation 
Pope contmues 

A cooler Judgment may committ fewer Faults, and be more 
approv’d m the Eyes of one Sort of Cnticks but that Warmth of 
Fancy will cany the loudest and most universal Applauses which 
held the Heart of a Reader under the strongest Enchantment Homer 
not only appears the Inventor of Poetry, but exceUs all the Inventors 
of other Arts m this, that he has swallow’d up the Honour of those 
who succeeded hnn What he has done admitted no Encrease, it only 
left room for Contraction or Regulation He show’d all the Stretch 
of Fancy at once, and if he has failed in some of his Flights, it was 
but because he attempted every thing 

Here Pope has presented the essential case against the rules, He 
did not repudiate them, as he did not repudiate propriety, but 
he broadened his view to mclude the contradictions of both 
propriety and the rules Like Dryden, he respected “Nature meth- 
odiz’d”, but there always remamed for him that mystenous, in- 
exphcable charm of great poetry, the secret grace, to which 
he paid homage m spite of decorum and the rules. 

Ilie psychological speculation over relative functions of the 
faculties became agam significant for complex meaning of wit 
Speculation mto the nature of poetry returned to the older func- 
tion of the imagmation as the source of poetry, Walter Carleton, 
fnend of Dryden, put it in this way “Phancie ought to have the 
upper hand, because all Poems, of what sort soever, please chiefly 
by Novelty The surpnsmg and umque effects of this fancy, 
though defymg the neoclassical rules, were accredited with the 
magic quahty of poetry 


Wrr AND Genius 

An important and perhaps major reason for the identification 
of wit with secret grace was the close association of wit with 
gemus That gemus should be closely related to, even identified 
synonymously with, wit is not surpnsmg because of the identical 
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terms with which both were usually described Addison might 

very easily be writmg of wit in this passage in tlie Spectator, No 

160 

Among great Genmss, those few diaw the Admiration of all the 
Woild upon them, and stand up as the Piodigies of Mankind, who 
by the meer Strength of natuial Paits, and without any assistance of 
Art or Learning, have produced Works that weie the Delight of their 
own Times and the Wonder of Posteiity Theie appears somethmg 
nobly wild and extravagant in these gieat natural Geniuss, tliat is 
infinitely more beautiful tlian all the Tmn and Polishing of what the 
French call a Bel Espnf 

The **something nobly wild and extravagant"" seems hke the claims 
for wit, so does the lack of ‘'assistance of Art or Learning/" a frank 
contradiction of the rules Actually, here Addison was contrastmg 
genius with wit. Nicholas Rowe, Ae first modern editor of Shake- 
speare as well as a dramatist, spoke of genius in terms usually 
apphed to wit "But certainly the greatness of this Authors 
[Shakespeare’s] Genius do"s no where so much appear, as where 
he gives his Imagination an entire Loose, and raises his Fancy to 
a flight above Mankind and the Limits of the visible World 
Rowe was not discussmg wit even by inference, because he had 
]ust concluded a consideration of Shakespeare’s use of wit m his 
comedies, but the evidence of gemus m the flights of fancy is 
identical with more sympathetic descnptions of wit. 

Wit and genius exhibited many of the same traits Both were 
thought to be mbom, mtrmsic to one’s individual nature, they 
were commonly considered the product of the imagination 
(fancy), of an undisciphned, extravagant, and "wild"" mtensity 
Only a few men thought gemus was an evidence of judgment. 
Samuel Wesley, father of the founder of Methodism, wrote 
Epistle to a Fnend concerning Poetry (1700) m which he con- 
sidered gemus and wit to be as mutually co-operative as judgment 
and fancy traditionally were thought to be. 

As Gemus is the Strength, he Wit defind 
The Beauty and the Harmony of Mmd 
Beauty’s Proportion, Aar, each hvely Grace 
The Soul diffuses round the heav’nly Face 


(fl^ 43-46) 
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However, majonty opinion held otherwise and thought genius 
was a product of the fancy As Charles Gildon bluntly put it, 
‘"Fancy is what we generally call Nature, or a Genius 

The function of genius in poetry was another point of similarity 
with wit French criticism, as has been asserted, “was generally 
agreed that genius was the primary qualification of a poet”^^ 
Gertamly, many Enghsh critics and poets agreed, but they were 
likely to identify this “primary qualification” as wit mstead of 
gemus, or consider the two as mutually important Sheffield, 
agreemg with the French, wrote of gemus 

Without a Genius too, for that s the Soul, 

A Spirit which inspires the work throughout. 

As tibat of Nature moves this World about 
A heat that glows in every word that's wnt. 

That's something of Divine, and more than Wit 

The metaphysical quahty attributed here to gemus was another 
quahty shared by wit Temple wrote of the divimty of gemus, 
“the pure and free Gift of Heaven Gildon defined gemus as 
“a great Capacity of Soul 

Because of these similarities, it was not uncommon for wit and 
gemus to be actually equated Abraham Cowley, for mstance, 
made this very identity m 1656 

And if any ask me then. 

What thmg nght Wit, and height of Gemus is, 

I'll only shew your Imes, and say, *Tts This 

(stanza 9) 

In a significant discussion of Longmus, whom he called “after 
Aristotle, the greatest critic amongst the Greeks,” Dryden used 
the words mterchangeably Longmus, he wrote, 

. judiciously preferred the sublime gemus that sometimes errs, to 
the middlmg or indifferent one, which makes few faults, but seldom 
or never rises to any excellence He compares the first to a man of 
large possessions, who has not leisure to consider of every slight ex- 
pense, will not debase himself to the management of every tiifle 
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particular sums aie not laid out, or spared, to tlie greatest advantage 
of his economy, but are sometimes suffeied to run to waste, while 
he is only careful of the main On the other side, he likens the 
mediocnty of wit to one of mean fortune, who manages his store with 
extreme frugahty, or rather parsimony, but who, with fear of rtmnmg 
mto profuseness, nevei arrives to the magnificence of hvmg This 
kmd of genius wiites indeed correctly A wary man he is in grammar, 
veiy nice as to solecism oi barbarism, judges to a haii of httle 
decencies, knows better than any man what is not to be wntten, and 
never hazards himself so fai as to fall, but plods on deliberately, and, 
as a grave man ought, is sure to put lus st^ before him, in short, he 
sets his heart upon it, and with wonderful care makes his busmess 
sure, that is, m plain Enghsh, neither to be blamed or praised ^9 

Here is a passage reflecting the constantly recurring dilemma be- 
tween control and abandonment, reason and emotion, judgment 
and fancy. Dryden treats wit and genius as one — a force that 
leads to an elevation of subhme and secret grace above control, 
judgment, and reason, an elevation which only for moments oc- 
curs in the works of the greatest minds. 

The same identity is found elsewhere Barker associated the 
terms when in the dedication of his study of wit he comphmented 
his patron, the Earl of Dorset ‘Wit is not the only shimng Quahty 
for which the World admires You. To a happy Imagination, and 
hvely Genius You have reconciled the severity and profoundness 
of Judgment,”^^ Blackmore m a tolerant mood admitted that “the 
Exercise of Wit and a pleasant Genius, excels all other Recrea- 
tions.'’^^ He defined wit as the workmg of the fancy, which can 
“dress a common Notion in a strange, and becoming Garb " He 
then defined genius as resulting “from this particular happy 
Complexion . [it] is Nature's Gift, but diversify'd by various 
speciflck Characters and Limitations Thomas Kilhgrew, Resto- 
ration dramatist, also identified the two when one of the char- 
acters m his ChiPChat (1719) objects to the current idea that 
playwrights should shape their wit m regular plays, such plays 
are only for weak gemuses, a kind of crutch to wit 
Kilhgrew s statement reveals that genius, hke wit, clashed with 
the neoclassical rules John Hughes related wit to the functionmg 
of gemus, and set it apart from the rules “Elegance of Thought 
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IS what we commonly call Wit, which adds to Propnety, Beauty, 
and pleases our Fancy, while Propnety entertains our Judgment 
This depends so much on Gemus, that ’tis impossible to teach 
it by Rules Others concurred m the opmion that both gemus 
and wit were beyond the disciplme of the rules Thomas Gordon, 
m his Preface to Cato's Letters (l7^^4), felt that the force of 
gemus m a man of wit worked agamst the self-disciphne imposed 
necessarily m leammg 


Metaphysical Nature of Wrr 

Wit, hke gemus, was described as a metaphysical power, m- 
scrutable and beautiful m its efiFects "‘MetaphysicaF is here used 
m the sense of possessmg transcendent or supernatural attributes, 
not to be confused with the metaphysical wit of Donne and Cleve- 
land In this distinct metaphysical sense, both wit and gemus 
had similar traditional meanmgs Gemus had ongmally meant 
the innate other-self or spirit — what rehgion called the soul Wit, 
the earhest meanmg of which had been mtellect and mmd, could 
not be distingmshed from the soul m psychological theory As 
David Abercromby saw it, ‘The first and chief Source m us of 
Wit IS the Soul itself In philosophical terms, *^Wit is the first 
and principal part of the Soul, wherem the Mind, the Understand- 
mg, and the Memory are contamed, which are most necessary for 
the direction of all good and vertuous actions 

This metaphysical wit arose m the fancy, which had the special 
power of soarmg to heights unattamable by reason Dryden wrote 
of the poet "who creeps after plam, duU, common sense"" and is 
thereby "safe from committmg absurdities, but can never reach 
any height, or excellence of wit”^® Sir Wilham Temple, also 
skeptical of regularity and other controls of mvention, had asked 
m his essay On Ancient and Modern Learning "whether Learning 
may not even weaken Invention in a man that has great ad- 
vantages from Nature and Birth"" Or, as Leonard Welsted epito- 
mized It, "the least gram of Wit one is bom with, is worth 
all the Improvements one can make afterwards by Study"" 
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Welsted also noted that, although Temple had not made this 
statement m his poetics, it “would be eminently true, apply d to 
Poetiy"'^® The same concern ovei learning and nature is piesent 
here that marked the wrangles over learning and genius 
Dryden posed a choice between learning and nature in his 
conclusions upon Jonson and Shakespeare When it came to a 
choice between coriectness and greatness — which, to the com 
sistent neoclassical mind, were identical — Dryden chose great- 
ness. So Neander speaks “If I would compaxe him [Jonson] 
with Shakespeare, I must acknowledge him the more correct poet, 
but Shakespeare the gi eater wit Shakespeare was the Homer, or 
father of our dramatic poets, Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern 
of elaborate writing, I admne him, but I love Shakespeare"’^® 
Jonson, who had rehed upon his judgment and learning m follow- 
mg the rules, was mferior to Shakespeare, who followed his 
imagination as well as his judgment and rehed upon his natural 
genius Shakespeare, like Homer, made more mistakes but rose 
to greater heights 

Men attracted to the secret giaces of poetry had unreserved 
admiration for wit’s exubeiance and never-failing plentitude 
Flecknoe felt wit “never more commendable than when it over- 
flowes A more moderate view was that of Ren6 Rapm, who 
desired in poetry (he was speaking of pastorals m particular) “all 
sorts of delicacies, and surpnzmg fancies, yet not be flowing, and 
luxuriant ” The secret lay with wit, “whose nature it is to pour 
it self forth”, therefore, it “must rather be restrain’d than in- 
dulg’d This lively quahty lent wit its kaleidoscopic attraction. 
Cowley noted in his “Ode Of Wit” 

A thousand diff rent Shapes it beais. 

Comely m thousand Shapes appears. 

Yonder we saw it plain, and here "tis now 
Like Spirits in a Place, we know not how 

(stanza i) 

Margaret Cavendish, the Duchess of Newcastle, defined wit m 
terms supporting her poetry as “the purest Element, and swiftest 
Motion of the Brain it is the Essence of Thoughts, it incircles 
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all things and a true Wit is like the Ehxur, that keeps Nature 
always fresh and young 

As a metaphysical manifestation, wit exhibited divine power. 
Wilham Davenant, havmg certam reservations about wit, never- 
theless described it as 

the Souls Powder, which when supprest, as forbidden from fly- 
mg upward, blows up the restraint, and loseth all force in a farther 
ascension towards Hell, the Cell of the Devill, But breaks through 
all about it as fan as the utmost it can reach, removes, uncovers, 
makes way for Light where darkness was mclos’d, till great bodies 
are more examinable by being scatter’d into parcels, and till all that 
find its strength (but most of mankind are strangers to wit, as 
Indians are to Powder) worship it for the effects as denv’d from the 
Deity 

Flecknoe wrote of the "somewhat m it of Divine ” His exposition 
contams many metaphysical quahties 

It IS the spint and qumtessence of speech, extracted out of the sub- 
stance of things, and a spintual fire that rarefies and renders every 
thmg spintual like it self, it is a soanng quahty, that just as Dedalus 
wmgs, elevates those who have it above other men, and is the same 
in the bram, as Nobihty is in the blood In fine, it is somewhat above 
expression, and easier to admire, then tell you what it is not acquir’d 
by Art and Study, but Nature and Conversation , rendrmg those 
who have it, good and vertuous, as well as witty men, and whosoever 
is otherwise, as may well conclude, wants as much of wit, as they do 
of bemg such 

To define this most nebulous view of wit was to define the in- 
definable 

This metaphysical concept was popular enough to receive 
much direct criticism from opponents and enthusiastic support 
from advocates When Sir Richard Blackmore’s tirade against the 
disease of wit was published m 1700, scores of panegyrics an- 
swered him. One, appearmg m the same year, proclaimed 

Wit IS a Radiant Spark of Heav’nly Fire, 

Full of Dehght, and worthy of Desire, 

Bright as the Ruler of the Realms of Day, 

Sun of the Soul, with in-bom Beauties gay 
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Another appeared in The British Apollo in September, 1708 The 

author rejected the many tiaits attributed to wit exotic language, 

satire, flondity, qmbbles or trifles, banter, or smart repartees 

Instead, 


’ts a Thought sprung from a Ray Dmne, 

Which will through Clouds of lowering Cnticks shine 
When m a Cleai, Innubilous Serene, 

The Soul's Abstracted, Ring'd from Dross and Spleen 

The use of the hght image in such passages reveals tiie fact 
that, m this metaphysical meaning, wit embodied truth just as 
absolutely as did decorum With its appeal to personal feehng 
and mysticism, this view of wit stood m opposition to decorum 
and rationahsm At the same time, it was adjoined to the im- 
portant tradition of the sublime 


Wit and SuBi4iMnT 

The metaphysical nature of wit made logical and convenient 
its aUiance with the Longiman theory of the sublime. Their simi- 
larities were strilong botli arose in the fancy, both rehed upon 
heightened expression, and both were related to the furor poeti- 
cus Surprisingly, the more hberal neoclassical mmd could mclude 
the suhhme as a kind of ultimate achievement of esteemed wit, 
because the subhme required an essential amoimt of disciplme. 
Longmus had written 

A lofty tone * , is innate, and does not come by teaching, nature 
is the only art that can compass it Works of nature are, they think, 
made worse and altogether feebler when wizened by the rules of art 
But I mamtam that this will be found to be otherwise if it is observed 
that, while nature as a rule is free and mdependent m matters of 
passion and elevation, yet is she wont not to act at random and 
utterly without system Further, nature is the original and vital under- 
lying prmciple m all cases, but system can define limits and fittmg 
seasons, and can also contribute the safest rules for use and prac- 
tice 
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This system, which would ^contribute the safest rules " naturally 
appealed to the age, although such a vague kmd of discipline 
did not displace the rules 

Psychologically, the age had been prepared for the association 
of wit and sublimity Poetry had long been assigned to the 
imagination, which was also the center of the emotions Hobbes 
noted m his Preface to Homers Odysses (1675) that ^‘men more 
generally affect and admire Fancie than they do either Judg- 
ment, or Reason, or Memory, or any other mtellectual Vertue, 
and for the pleasantness of it, give to it alone the name of Wit, 
accountmg Reason and Judgment but for a dull entertainment " 
Hobbes then made a suxpnsmg comment, considermg his earher 
reference to imagmation as a decaying sense “For m Fancie 
consisteth the Sublimity of a Poet, which is that Poetical Fury 
which the Readers for the most part call for” This statement, 
made concurrently with Dryden’s praises of sublimity and the 
secret graces, shows the particular stimulation which Longmus 
afforded the period 

Wit, already noted for its rhetorical extravagance, gathered 
additional height of expression m this metaphysical context Such 
phrases as ‘‘the spmt and qumtessence of speech,” "a Radiant 
Spark of Heav nly Fire,” "a Thought sprung from a Ray Divme” 
abound All mdicate the propensity wit possessed for the sub- 
lime. 

Perhaps the first poet to relate wit and the sublime was Cowley 
Certain parallels have been perceived between Cowley s attitude 
toward wit in his ode and the definition by Longmus of the sub- 
lime m Pen Hupsous For example, Longmus defined the sub- 
hme m terms of negatives Cowley asked 

What IS It then, which like the Power Devme 
We only can by Negatives define? 

(stanza 7) 

Longmus limited the subhme to propriety, he made it obedient to 
rules. Agam, he said that its excellence is due to its “soul” : it 
transports, it is found m flashes only, and it is possible only where 
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all things agree All of these interpretations are apphed to wit 

m Cowley’s ode 

The influence of Longinus upon Dryden may have begun as 
early as 1667, as indicated in Dryden s letter to Howard, "An 
Account of the Ensumg Poem Annus Mtrabtlts*\ m it he defined 
wit "or wit writing (if you will give me leave to use a School 
distinction)” as "no other tlian the faculty of imagination in the 
writer, which, hke a nimble spaniel, beats over and ranges thro' 
the field of memory, till it springs the quarry it hunted aftei, 01, 
without metaphor, which searches over all the memory for the 
species or ideas of those things which it designs to represent Wit 
written is that which is well defined, the happy result of thought, 
or product of imagination ” Certamly the influence of Longinus 
IS clear m the Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence^ 
written m 1677, m winch Dryden equates sublimity with the 
most figurative expression But admiration of subhmity was nat- 
ural His interest m heightened expression had appeared in his 
support of the 'height, or excellence of wit” at tihe expense of 
"plam, dull, common sense” m 1670 and m his attention to the 
"secret graces” in 1671. 

Dryden's mtellectual miheu was comprehensive enough to 
mclude the extremes of propnety and sublimity He discussed 
them simultaneously m the essay just mentioned His definition of 
wit as propnety was followed by a statement on sublimity all 
men admit the necessity of a dignified style in heroic poetry, but 
also, "all reasonable men will conclude it necessary, that sublime 
subjects ought to be adorned with the sublimest, and conse- 
quently often with the most figurative expressions ” This point of 
view enjoyed wide support Pierre Nicole, a distinguished French 
Jansenist, rephrased it in lus exposition of the decorum necessary 
m style Hobbes accepted Dryden s idea of propnety In his 
Preface to the Odysses (1675) he described fancy as gathermg 
"Matter and Words” and discretion as distinguishmg their fitness, 
without which distmction "their delight and grace is lost.” 

Subhimty always required the cr^tsmanship and imagination 
of a great poet. The popularity of sublimity at the height of the 
Age of Wit resulted mcreasmgly in mediocre efforts. The attempts 
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at the sublime by the many pretenders and false wits were the 
favonte targets of Swift and Pope Both enjoyed descnbing 
graphically the new depths to which the would-be wits could 
sink The narrator of A Tale of a Tub is ^extremely sohcitous” 
that every reader ‘who has got mto the Taste of Wit’" shall ap- 
preciate the subtleties of the Tale and “descend to the very 
bottom of all the Sublime The wittiness here consists not only 
in the iromc mversion of values but also m the cleverness of the 
narrator — ^from a false point of view, of course, Later m the Tale^ 
Swift satirized the obscurities of what was passmg for wit and 
sublimity when he pleaded for “certam common Privileges of a 
Writer, the Benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no Reason to 
doubt” He meant those privileges m particular by which the 
reader should conclude in those passages where Swift is not 
imderstandable “something very useful and profound coucht 
underneath ” Furthermore, “whatever word or Sentence is 
Prmted m a different Character, shall be judged to contam 
something extraordmary either in Wit or Sublime”®^ So Swiit 
ridiculed the cult of umntelhgibihty m a facetious allusion to the 
obscure heights claimed by the enthusiasts of witty sublimity. 

To attribute bathetic depths to the height aspired to in the 
subhme or m wit was a frequent ploy of iromc sature, as m “Mac 
Flecknoe” and the Dunctad The Art of Striking m Poetry is a 
masterpiece m this kmd — at once a travesty of Longiman orna- 
mentation and a ridicule of false wits The mediocrity of the 
modems received Pope’s barbs in the mtroduction 

The Latins, as they came between the Greeks and us, make use of 
the word altitudo, which imphes equally height and depth Where- 
fore considermg with no small grief, how many promismg gemus’s 
of tins age are wandering (as I may say) m the dark without a guide, 
I have undertaken this arduous but necessary task, to lead them as 
it were by the hand, and step by step, the gentle down-hill way to 
the bathos, the bottom, the end, the central pomt, the non plus ultra, 
of true modem poesyl^^ 

Although Pope’s object was to satirize so-called profundity and 
the depths of meptness to which the false poets of his day had 
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fallen, he also sought to contrast this sinking of modem poetry 
with those subhme heights to which only great poetry can rise 
Thus, he stated that “those who have a Taste of the Sublime” are 
“very few, but the Profund strikes umversally, and is adapted to 
every Capacity”®® He also contrasted the “profund,” or bathos, 
with wit “If a Man who is violently fond of Wit, will sacrifice to 
that Passion his Friend or his God, would it not be a shame, if 
he who IS smit with the Love of the Bathos should not sacrifice 
to it aU other transitory Regards?’'®* In the contrast neither 
emerges unscathed. 

Wit remamed identified with the sublime as long as sublimity 
was considered attamable through stylistic devices and means 
However, this identity became mcreasmgly difficult as the con- 
cept of the subhme changed durmg the first half of the eighteenth 
century. John Bailhe, physician and mmor cntic, sought new 
criteria m An Essay on the Sublime (1747) and disapproved of 
those presented by Longmus He consciously departed from the 
concept of “the Pathetic,” or “Figurative Maimer” of wntmg. In 
fact, only “some part” of Longmus’s treatise treated what Bailhe 
regarded as “properly called the subhme ” He did promise “as 
the Sublime m Wntmg is no more than a Description of the 
Subhme m Nature, and as it were pamting to the Imagmation 
what Nature herself offers to the Senses, I shall begm with an 
Inquiry mto the Subhme of Natural Objects, which I shall after- 
wards apply to Wntmg.”®® Toward the end of the Age of Wit, 
wit became divorced from the subhme as the subhme came to 
be identified with “Natural Objects” rather than with style, as 
the subhme became hnked to the visible and external and not to 
the mtellectual and imagmary 


Wrr AS iHE “Geace Beyond the Reach or Aet^ 

The development of wit as the secret grace or /e ne sais quoi, 
elevated by its affiance with gemus and sublimity, represents a 
major advance m aesthetics the shift m emphasis from regulanty 
to effectiveness The new emphasis approached an orgamc con- 
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cept of creativity, soon to flonnsli with Romanticisin There 
was a "growing belief that hterature was the product of his- 
torical and economic factors and that the rules themselves 
were susceptible to change along with the times ” Moreover, the 
enjoyment of the freedom represented by the metaphor of the 
ever-rangmg spamel was supported by the notion that literature 
can have a "charm mcapable of bemg analyzed or explamed but 
which was recognized by the readers or spectator s sensibility/"^® 
A major contribution to this mdividuahsm was the popularity 
of gracefulness The concept of grace was ancient,®'^ having ap- 
peared early m the criticism of Horace and Longmus It was an 
aesthetic quahty famihar to the Latin rhetoncians Cicero and 
Qumtilian Castighome had noted in II Cortegtano (1528) the 
platitude that grace cannot be taught, smce it is a gift of nature 
and of heaven He also beheved that the great enemy of grace 
was affectation, Views of grace had only recently been discussed 
by Nicolas Boileau and Rene Rapm Various charactenstics of 
grace were identical with those of wit — ^its umateness, its tend- 
ency toward affectation, its dependence upon metaphysical re- 
sources, and its unexplamable powers that defied the rules All 
of these made the association of secret giace with wit not only 
logical but, under the circumstances, irresistible 
This rapport was another major achievement for wit To the 
great minds of the age, wit was, when properly or elegantly 
phrased, "the spmt and quintessence of speech” a ne sats quot 
Hobbes recognized the grace that fancy (to which alone men 
attribute wit) can msure when properly used®® Dryden, m dis- 
cussmg the composition of a play, felt that the plot is the foun- 
dation but IS less important than the grace with which it is 
presented After the plot is written, 

, the forming it into acts and scenes, disposing of actions and pas- 
sions mto their proper places, and beautifying both with descnptions, 
snnihtudes, and propnety of languages, is the principal employment 
of the poet, as bemg the largest ^Id of fancy, which is the principal 
quahty required tn him Tor so much the word Totrjr^s implies Judg- 
ment, indeed, ts necessary tn htm^ but *tt$ fancy that gives the life- 
touches and the secret graces to it 
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Abel Boyer had much the same quality m mmd when he wrote, 
"It often happens, that some things offer tliemselves to 0x11 Wit, 
which are naturally finer and better, than is possible for a Man 
to make them by die Additions of Art and Study 

Sir William Temple also expiessed preference foi the secret 
graces of the fancy He considered the inexplicable quality in the 
“Genius of Poetry” as ‘"too Libertine to be confined to so many 
Rules ” Also, “whoever goes about to subject it to such Constraints 
loses both its Spirit and Grace, which aie ever Native, and never 
learnt even of the best Masters The gracefulness of decorum 
was explainable by the rules, but the secret grace and genius of 
poetry alluded to by Dryden and Temple were inexplicable. They 
provided the “hfe-touches,” for which die phrase -je ne sats quot 
was at best only adequate 

This French phrase referred m aesthetics to the grace beyond 
die confines of the rules, a grace perceptible not only m the 
wntmg of men of taste but also m the men of taste themselves 
Robert Wolseley preferred this mysterious source of power “The 
loosest Neghgence of a great Genius is infinitely preferable to 
that ob scuta dzhgentia of which Terence speaks, die obscure 
dihgence and labour’d ornaments of little Pretenders.” It was 
such power which mspiied “those nicer Beauties, those Grace 
strokes and fimshmg Touches.”®^ 

Logically, the concurrent behefs of wit as secret grace and as 
truth should have created an msurmountable conflict within the 
word itself Yet, so great was the power of rationalization that 
most of the great men of wit accepted both meanings under the 
one general word. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, while advancmg his “test,” also recog- 
nized the importance of grace in the arts, including poetry. In a 
discussion of grace, or beauty, found in his Essay on the Free- 
dom of Wtt and Humour^ he reasoned that lovers are naturally 
susceptible to physical beauty, but not even the men of “cooler 
Passions” can “withstand the Force of Beauty, m other Subjects,” 
in art primanly “Every-one,” he mamtained, “pursues a grace, 
and courts a Venus of one kind or another The Venustum, the 
Honestum^ the Decorum of Thmgs, will force its way ” Later m 
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the same essay he elaborated after all, the most natural 

Beauty m the World is Honesty, and moral Truth For all Beauty 
IS Truth. True features make die Beauty of a Face, and true 
Proportions the Beauty of Architecture, as true Measures that of 
Harmony and Musick In Poetry, which is aU Fable, Truth still 
IS the Perfection” Therefore, if grace is beauty and beauty is 
truth, where is the antithesis^ To the Platomst no disumty can 
exist. Indeed, there can be no basic conflict between the revela- 
tions of the judgment and those of the fancy, both must support 
moral truth 

Shaftesbury differentiated throughout his discussion between 
beauty of mind and beauty of body but msisted that each has 
moral Part ” Even the “Admirers of Beauty m the Fair Sex” voice 
“praises of a Humour, a Sense, a ^e-ne-scai-quoi of Wit, and all 
those Graces of the Mmd which these Vutuoso-Lovers delight to 
celebrate!”®^ 


The Grace of Wrr nsr Ajjexanuer Pope’s The Rape of the Loch 

Alexander Pope accepted these conflicting meanings of wit He 
recognized art with its rules, but he also recognized the beauty 
beyond judgment and refinement His mvocation to the “bards 
tnumphant” of the past, which ends Part One of the “Essay on 
Cnticism ” requests “some spark” of their “celestial fire” (1 195)* 
Just as there is a tune for disciplme, so there is a time for license. 

Hear how leam’d Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights 

(11 92 “ 93 ) 

One should have a “just esteem” for those rules, because “to copy 
nature is to copy them ” Nevertheless, 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare. 

For there’s a happmess as well as care 
Music resembles poetry, in each 
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Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach 

(11 139-143) 

This 'Tiappiness as well as care” recalls the ancient critical term 
curiosa fehcztas, which only the great poets possessed. Pope 
elaborated 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously ofiFend, 

And nse to faults true critics dare not mend. 

From vulgar bounds with brave disoider pait. 

And snatch a giace beyond the reach of art. 

Which, without passing through the judgment, gams 
The heart, and all its end at once attains 

(11 i5ia-i57) 

It IS worth pointing out that the ‘Tirave disorder” of inspired wnt- 
mg bypasses the judgment and rehes only upon the imagination, 
such inspiration rises paradoxically to ‘‘faults ” These faults are 
only so ironically (except in terms of rules, i.e, the “vulgar 
bounds”), for they are those secret graces beyond the reach of 
regular art The final line expresses the surprise which accom- 
pamed the penetration of wit. 

Of all poets of the Age of Wit, Pope most often snatched “a 
grace beyond the reach of art” and rose “to faults true cntics 
dare not mend ” His gemus, with its delicately attuned balance 
of a steady, perceptive judgment and a facile, fertile fancy, pro- 
duced the most graceful wit of the time In the words of Voltaire, 
he was “the most elegant, the most correct, and, what is much 
more, the most harmomous poet that England has had He has 
reduced the harsh blare of the English trumpet to the sweet 
sound of the flute ” By common acclaim his finest poem, most 
fanciful and graceful, is The Rape of the Lock 
Motivation to wnte the poem arose out of a quarrel among 
some Cathohc friends A young man of twenty. Lord Petre, m 
an impetuous moment cut a lock of hair from the head of Arabella 
Fermor. Both Arabella and her parents were angered, and a 
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quarrel with the Petre family ensued John Caiyll, a cousin and 
neighbor of the Petres, took a personal mterest To keep peace 
among prominent Cathohcs durmg those difficult tinies for Cath- 
olics, Caryll suggested to his fnend Pope that he help soothe 
tempers with a 'feu d^espnt, laughmg the estranged parties out 
of then pique 

Pope was inspired by the occasion and wrote a first version of 
two cantos, which was published m Lintot’s Miscellany m 1712. 
Contrary to expectations. Pope succeeded mainly in further anger- 
ing some of the prmcipal parties, even the young lady herself, 
who resented the pubhcity Moreover, and most upsetting to 
Pope, the pubhc was not impressed by the poem Pope next fell 
upon the idea of addmg to it some supernatural elements from 
the Rosicrucian mysteries Encouraged by Dr Garth (author of 
The Dispensary) and discouraged by Joseph Addison, Pop® 
altered the poem, lengthening it to five cantos, which he pub- 
lished in 1714 Three thousand copies were sold m four days, a 
generous reward for his mgenuity 

The poem exhibits a prodigious variety of wit It blends per- 
fectly the factual with the fanciful — m terms of psychology, a 
decorous balance of judgment and imagmation, though Pope per- 
haps favored m his later years the former of the two faculties 
He commented to his fnend Joseph Spence, "The makmg that 
[addmg the supernatural elements], and what was published 
before, hit so well together, is [sic], I think, one of the greatest 
proofs of judgment of anythmg I ever did The rhetorical dis- 
play consists of puns, turns, parallelisms, antitheses, extended 
metaphors, ironies, and paradoxes The whole effect of this wit is 
burlesque of the classical heroic epic and its vanous conventions 
the proposition, the mvocation, the armmg of the hero, the epic 
speeches, the charges and countercharges m epic battle, the 
descent mto the lower regions, the hero's lament for the heroic 
dead, and others* The satmc effect results from a reversal of 
values, which elevates the msignificant to epic proportions, de- 
flating the epical to the msignificant m the process. 

Pope describes the goddess Behnda [Arabella] at her dressing 
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table before the theft, being prepared by her nymph to give battle 
in the love game The details of toilet tima parody the tradi- 
tional process of arming the epic hero 

And now, nnveird, the toilet stands display'd, 

Each silvei vase in mystic ordei laid 

First, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adoies. 

With head uncovei'd, the cosmetic pow rs 
A heav'nly image m the glass appeals, 

To that she bends, to that hei eyes she rears, 

Th' infenoi priestess, at her altar s side, 

Tiembling begms the sacied rites of Pride 
Unmimber d treasures ope at once, and heie 
The various off'rmgs of the world appear, 

From each she nicely culls with cuiious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the ghtt ring spoil 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the white 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows. 

Puffs, powdeis, patches, bibles, billet-doux 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 

The fair each moment nses m her charms, 

Repaus her smiles, awakens ev'iy grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face, 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener hghtnings quicken m her eyes 
The busy sylphs surround their darhng care, 

These set the head, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown, 

And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own 

(1, 121-148) 

Hazhtt called tJus burlesque of petty details the "triumph of the 
insignificant" The same dimmution in elevation occurs in the 
charges given to the sylphs to protect Belmda, the sylphs in this 
instance are the gods and goddesses of this tempest m a teapot 
and the mstruments of their pumshment are the articles of Be- 
hnda^s toilet 
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Whatever spmt, careless o£ his charge. 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at krge. 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon overtake his sms, 

Be stopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins. 

Or plung'd m lakes of bitter washes he. 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkm's eye 
Gums and pomatums shall his fiight restram, 

While clogg'd he beats his silken wings m vam. 

Or alum s^'ptics with contractmg pow'r 
Shrink his thin essence like a nvell'd flow'r 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirlmg mill. 

In fumes of bummg chocolate shall glow. 

And tremble at the sea that froths below^ 

(n, 123-136) 

The heroic couplet is admirably suited to the concise, neat 
juxtaposing of ideas m parallel, antithetic, or paradoxical relation- 
ships In this jestmg at the heroic epic, the couphng of the great 
and the httle is particularly effective Thus, disaster is foreseen in 
fanciful extremes, rangmg from harm to Belinda^s virtue to danger 
to Shock, her dog 

This day, black omens threat the bnghtest fair. 

That e'er deserv'd a watchful spirit's care. 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or shght, 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp'd in mght 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 

Or some frail chma jar receive a fiaw. 

Or stam her honour, or her new brocade. 

Forget her pray'rs, or miss a masquerade, 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball. 

Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock must fall 

(II, 101-110) 

The delightful surprises in the pamng of such incongrmties as 
Diana's law and a chma jar, honor and brocade, prayer and a 
masquerade, heart and necklace — all poised on tihe decision of 
the Fates — ^rest on the choices of secret fancy* Similar antitheses 
point up the conuc-epic elements m the climactic scene. As tiie 
chief guardian sylph Anel, observing Behnda s momentary wa- 
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vemg from her chaste position by thoughts of an earthly lover, 
relaxes his vigil, the Baron seizes his scissors m his fourth and 
final effort to cut the doomed lock of hair 

The peer now spreads the glitt ring foifex wide, 

T' enclose the lock, now 301ns it, to divide 
EVen then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interpos’d, 

Fate urg’d the shears, and cut the sylph m twam, 

(But airy substance soon unites again) 

The meeting pomts the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, forever, and foreverl 

Then flash’d the hvmg hghtning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies 
Not louder shrieks to pitymg Heav’n are cast. 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last. 

Or when rich chma vessels fall’n from high, 

In ghtt’rmg dust and pamted fragments he* 

(III, 147-160) 

Behnda is inconsolable m her anger and she desires revenge 

"To arms, to arms!” the fierce virago cnes, 

And swift as hghtmng to the combat flies 
All side m parties, and begn th’ attack, 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack. 

Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confus’dly nse, 

And bass and treble voices stake the skies 

(V, 37-42) 

And in the press of the contending forces, 

A beau and witlmg perish’d in the throng, 

One died m metaphor, and one m song 
“O cruel nymph! a hvmg death I bear,” 

Cned Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair 
A mournful glance Sir Foplmg upwards cast, 

‘Those eyes are made so kiUmg” — ^was his last 

(V, 59-64) 

In the bnlhant pohsh of these couplets gleam "the mcer beau- 
ties, those grace strokes and fimshmg touches” which Robert 
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Wolseley praised The tone nses occasionally above the ndicnle 
and burlesque to sheer enchantment of imagery and music 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

And sunbeams trembling on the floating tides 
While melting music steals upon the sky. 

And soften’d sounds along the waters die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

Belinda smil’d, and all the world was gay 

(II. 47-52) 


SUMMABY 

Wit as secret grace was a second pinnacle of meamng, as im- 
portant as the truth of wit Wit, under suspicion of favormg 
the enemy, imagination, actually deserted to it m this metaphysi- 
cal context, for it used vanous traditions contrary to the stnctures 
of judgment and neoclassical rules irrational and extravagant 
fancy, the native strength and mdividuahty of genius, the Platomc 
concept of the furor poettcus^ and the elevated style of Longiman 
subhmity The result was an Augustan approximation of the cre- 
ative power used traditionally by the poet-prophet, a power arm- 
mg the man of wit m his search for truth 

This metaphysical mterpretation influenced the future eminence 
of the imagmatLon and fancy The romantic view of inspired writ- 
ing was largely defined by this context, incorporating the orgamc 
theory of poetic creation and the mtuitive discovery of truth 

The word “romantic” itself, destined to designate the next cul- 
tural synthesis, had already acquired another basic aflSmty with 
that next synthesis (Romanticism) romantic writing was recog- 
nized as imaginative wntmg Henry More referred in 1659 to 
“that imagmation which is most free,” the kind of imagmation 
“such as we use in Romantick Inventions”®® The origin of ro- 
mantic writing, for instance m the medieval romances, was popu- 
larly attributed to the Arabs Thomas Rymer considered this 
product of tihe Arabs to be the antithesis of proper wntmg 
“Fancy with them is predommant, is wild, vast, and unbndled, 
o’er which their judgment has httle command or authonty* hence 
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their conceptions are monstrous, and have nothing of exactness, 

nothmg of resemblance or proportion 

Thus Wolseley’s sneer at such lack of disciplme and balance 
“Every Ass that’s Romantick beheves he’s inspir’d ” Only a fool 
would so enthuse and elevate his senses Had not Plato said, “He 
who m his sober senses seeks to endite the muse of poetry finds 
that his best efforts are beaten all hollow by the poetry of mad 
men”? The Earl of Shaftesbury has Philocles, in The Moralists 
(1709), mdulge, after an enjoyment of a sublime mood, m a 
romantic descnption “rude Rocks, the mossy Caverns, the ir- 
regular unwrought Grotto’s, the broken Falls of Waters, with all 
the horrid Graces of the Wilderness itself ” Yet writers “deep in 
this romantick way” can only be “People either plainly out of 
their wits, or over-run with Melancholy and Enthusiasm.”®'^ 

But the seventeenth-century view did not long prevail Joseph 
Wharton, under the attractions of imaginative powers, felt that 
Shakespeare, in The Tempest, had “there given reign to his 
boundless imagmation” and had “earned the romantic, the won- 
derful and the wild, to the most pleasing extravagance” {Adven- 
turer, September 25, 1753).®® The sublimity of divine “madness” 
was upon the Western mmd 

Logically, wit m this context of secret grace and sublimity 
should have continued on through the eighteenth century mto 
the nineteenth century with full-blown Romanticism However, 
because of certam changes m status and reactions m concepts (as 
described m Chapters VII and VIII), wit was not destined to 
share later m the pleasures of the imagmation 



I take upon me absolutely to condemn tbe fashionable and 
prevailing Custom of mveighmg against Cntics as the Common 
Enemys, the Pests and Incendiarys of the Commonwealth of 
Wit and Letters I assert, on the contrary, that they are the 
Props and Pillars of this Building, and that without the En- 
couragement and Propagation of such a Bace, we should 
remam as Gothic Architects as ever 

— ^Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, Charactenstxcks (1711) 


6 

The Republic of Wit 


T he years 1650 to 1750 fostered a gradual change in 
man's concept of his relationship to his environment The 
new scientific methods that explored the possibihties of observa- 
tion and experimentation, the new geographical discoveries that 
revealed radically different social systems and the possibihties for 
reshapmg and improving old systems, the empirical approach to 
knowledge advanced by Bacon, Descartes, Loche, Mandeville, 
and others — all tended to turn man s mmd from a strict orienta- 
tion m the past to both a close exammation of the present and an 
anticipation of the future 

The future assumed ever greater importance, for the forces of 
nature and society were perceived more and more to rest in man's 
own hands. The basic construct of man s view of ihe world was 
changmg from that of a static mechamsm to that of a dynamic 
orgamcism^ One immediate result was the rapid growth of 
modem hberahsm — ^the recogmtion of more than one valid 
point of view on any experience or issue 
The new construct straggled within the framework of the old 
climate of opmion, and the age was beset by stubborn resistance 
to the unphcations of the new views. One immediate solution was 
compromise, and vanous compromises were attempted in the 

[185] 
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seventeenth century* Deism attempted to restore the ancient 
theophany harmomously within the new science The means was 
the apphcatLon of rational thmkmg to theology, based upon the 
premise that the dictates of mans reason and the will of God 
were identical Neoclassicism attempted to re-estabhsh the 
status quo of the ancient critical theory withm the framework of 
current aesthetic practice The means was the rational apphcation 
of classical rules to modem forms, based upon the premise that 
universal forms of beauty never change. This reachmg backward 
for eternal verities attempted to restore order to a disordered 
century and to provide an answer to John Donne’s desolate cry 
of “all coherence gone!”^ But the ancient theophany and the new 
science, the classical mles and current aesthetic practice would 
not cohere The rationale failed, not because of false logic, but 
because of its false premises.^ 

One important evidence of this aflSrmation of the past was the 
temporary revitalization of the tradition of the repubhc of letters. 
This idealized repubhc was envisioned as a timeless community 
of cultivated minds ^ It had been created by Itahan humamsts, 
mamly Petrarch, to replace the ecclesiastical commumty of the 
Middle Ages when the spiritual reahty of that association diinm- 
ished with the onset of the Renaissance Thus, the repubhc of 
letters was an attempt to establish a metaphysical relationship 
with the hterary commumties of Greece and Rome and to found 
a spiritual commonwealth of the mtellect. 

It IS clear that such a repubhc depended for its existence npon 
a state of mind, a kind of mtellectual communion of men of 
letters from aU ages The humamsts felt particularly close to the 
ancients ^ They embodied m their repubhc of letters the idealism 
of classical repubhcamsm, which they mterpreted as a society 
doimnated by a cultivated aristocracy 

The humamsts were convinced of the importance of the pursmt 
of knowledge and of learmng, centered m the cultivation of 
letters, specifically belles-lettres, by which was then meant the 
encouragement and study of hterature, philosophy, and history. 
A lettered man was one who consciously disciphned his mmd 
through the study and mastery of belles-lettres. Through this 
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discipline, lie became learned and virtuous, a homo sapiens or 
man of strong moral and mtellectual sense, to be distingmsbed 
from the homo faber, the tramed craftsman or artisan The man of 
letters was pre-emment for his seriousness, high purpose, de- 
tachment from mundane matters, and search for universal truths 
Altogether, the humamst s vision was of an ideal man functioning 
at his best in an ideal environment m pursuit of truth and virtue 
Such was the adaptation of Platon's concept of the repubhc to the 
hterary community of the Renaissance 

Evidences of such a repubhc m the Age of Wit are plentiful 
and vaned The metaphor of the repubhc gave meamng to the 
man of wit m his own pursmt of truth. The prevaihng seriousness 
of the Repubhc is evident in such remarks as those of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, which argue for a contmumg freedom of the spnnt 
of wit and learmng to attack the opposmg Gothic forces m society 
This basic seriousness is easily overlooked m an age renowned 
for levity The citizens m this repubhc were not only men of 
letters and men of learmng but also men of wit The mtellectual 
power of their wit was then effective force against the evils of the 
day. 

In this hterary context of wit, two features of the age f acihtated 
the functionmg of the repubhc and determmed its pecuhan- 
ties In the first place, the social surroundings of wit, floutmg in 
their gaiety and hedomsm the very essence of the repubhc, gave 
a social, contemporary cast to the Repubhc of Wit And wit 
itself, with its intellectual vigor and variety, gave a distinctly 
contentious quahty to the pursmt of truth 


The Social Natube of Wrr 

The great hterary artist is most likely to appear in centers of 
culture and leammg Artists act and react m a social and intel- 
lectual ferment, and the social institutions of that ferment are 
always mdigenous to the age taverns in Elizabethan London, 
salons m royal Pans, transcendentahsts’ homes m the neighbor- 
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hood of Boston Augustan London had its coffeehouses and 
produced a new form of commumcation, the hterary journal All 
of these social developments enhanced the popularity of wit and 
the prestige of the men of wit The urbane quahty of wit was 
assured by the upper-class dommation of society Bnlhant con- 
versation and polished manners were aped by London middle 
classes 

Several conflictmg tempers existed side by side m Augustan 
society rationahsm, skepticism, puntamsm, hedomsm But prob- 
ably the most obvious temper was merriment, active on many 
levels Samuel Pepys enjoyed its social, even its hedomstic pos- 
sibihties, concludmg a description of an afternoon and evenmg 
of March 26, 1668, at the theater, with some friends "And mighty 
merry we were till about eleven or twelve at night, with mighty 
great content m all my company, and I did, as I love to do, enjoy 
myself in my pleasure as being the height of what we take pains 
for and can hope for in this world '' Steele referred appropriately 
to London m 1709 as “this laughing town” {Tatler, No 58) 

Lord Allen Bathurst expressed the more mteUectual approach 
to merriment m the letters to Swift on April 19, 1731 

This I send you from my closet at Ritchings, where I am at leisure 
to attend senom affairs, but when one is m town, there are so many 
thmgs to laugh at, that it is very difficult to compose one’s thoughts, 
even long enough to write a letter of advice to a friend If I see any 
man senous in fiiat crowd, I look upon him for a very dull or design- 
ing fellow By the by, I am of opmion, that folly and cunmng are 
nearer allied than people are aware of If a fool runs out his fortune, 
and is undone, we say the poor man has been outwitted Is it not as 
reasonable to say of a cunmng rascal, who has hved miserably, and 
died hated and despised, to leave a great fortune behind him, that 
he has outwitted himself^ In short, to be senous about those trifles, 
which the majority of mankind think of consequence, seems to me 
to denote folly, and to tnfle with those thmgs which they generally 
treat ludicrously may denote knavery I have observed that m 
comedy, the best actor plays the part of the droll, while some scrub 
rogue is made the hero, or fine gentleman So m this farce of life, 
wise men pass their tune m mirth, while fools only are serious. 
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The struggle to keep not only from being outwitted by others but 
also from outwittmg oneself occupied the attentions of many men 
of wit 

The intellectual acceptance of the comic aspects of life has 
appeared m all ages, though its prevalence vanes greatly. Horace 
Walpole stated the view most concisely for the Age of Wit ‘The 
world IS a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who 
feel The temper, the whole mtellectual framework did change 
perceptibly As the eighteenth century moved from thmking to 
feehng, the spmt of wit grew dimmer, and poetry of wit was 
discarded for poetry of emotion But the wit did thmk, and life 
was a comedy 

Nevertheless, the men of wit were very senous-minded, not in 
spite of their wit but because of it True wits were not serious 
about trifles, as Lord Bathurst had written Swift, but were seri- 
ously witty about hfe itself In “this farce of hfe,” wit was salt, 
the preservative of values The anonymous but worldly-wise 
author of the letter Baiflemy Fair or^ Enquiry After Wit ( 1709) 
wrote, *To be Witty, if a Man knows how, is the only way to 
please Wit is the Salt that ^ves a gout to any Carrion, Nothing 
so Profane, or Lewd, but shall be relished if it pass for Wit'^ 
Bishop Sprat had also noted the similar functions of wit and salt ® 
A couplet on the function of wit, appearmg late in the age, ran. 

But while we*re on this subject, ’tis worth tbinkmg, 

How httle salt has kept this world from stinkmg ^ 

In this sense, the Age of Wit was the saltiest of ages 

But even with the basic senousness of the Repubhc of Wit, the 
other tempers were evident, and the hedomstic and libertme 
aspects of the age had their effects Much of the cultivated life in 
London, dommated by Court influences, was superficial Richard 
Steele was very sensitive about this superficialiiy. In a tone of 
gentle raillery at the town^s air of superiority, he wrote m the 
Tatler^ No. 57, of receivmg a letter from ^‘Emilia,’* who was visit- 
mg in the coimtry . 
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She says, her neighbors there have so httle sense of what a refined 
lady of the town is, that she, who was a celebrated wit m London, 
IS m that dull part of the world m so httle esteem, that they call her 
m their base style a tongue pad Old Truepenny bid me advise her 
to keep her wit till she comes to town again, and admomsh her, that 
both wit and breedmg are local, for a fine Court lady is as awkward 
among country housewives, as one of them would appear m a draw- 
ing-room 

In a more severely iromc tone on the same theme, Pope wrote 
to John Caryll (December 28, 1717) of *certam antique chanties 
and obsolete devotions’* still being practiced at Grinstead, such 
as Chnstmas pies and plum-broth In seemmgly complete 
mcreduhty, he marveled that "a thmg called chnstian cheerful- 
ness . IS really kept ahve and m practice” just forty miles from 
London, ‘‘that feedmg the hungry, and givmg alms to the poor, do 
yet make a part of housekeepmg,” and concluded with feigned 
amazement “that prayers and roast beef do actually make some 
folks as happy as a whore and a bottle ” The true man of wit 
found himself always at odds with the superficialities, the vices, 
and the foibles of the age These evils did, m fact, define the 
area which seemed most needful of lUummation by the hght of 
wit 

The tone of merriment, then, with its superfice of pleasure and 
laughter, must not obscure the mtellectual activities of the men 
of wit and leammg If life is a comedy to him who thinks, what 
better time for the comic aspects to be ascendant than in an age 
dommated by reason Wit required an mtellectual atmosphere, 
and the age is distinguished by its spmt of free inquiry Called a 
“dissecting and most curious Age,”^^ it earned on the classical 
search for truth and virtue. In theology, the Ariamsm of Socimus 
and Servetus arose once agam to challenge the traditional trim- 
tanamsm of orthodoxy and fundamentalism In psychology, 
Locke’s empmcism struck at the supposed inherent evil of mans 
nature In morals, the mcreasmg moral pressure of the mcreasmg 
middle classes met head-on the hcentiousness sparked by a 
frivolous court In aesthetics, men of wit msisted, on the one 
hand, upon the regularity and umversahty of creativity through 
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decorum and, on the other hand, upon the umqueness and mdi« 
viduality of creativity through secret grace The citizens of the 
Repuhhc of Wit used the mtellectual play of wit, both as decorum 
and as secret grace, in the quest for truth and virtue 
In the urbane, sophisticated London society, no matter what 
the nature of the mquiry, the mtellectual men of wit demanded 
freedom — the freedom to expose pretension to learning, to satirize 
the superficiahty of the dilettante, to ridicule dullness and in- 
eptness, and to belabor the current addictions to vice. The real 
"'Tests and Incendianes of the Commonwealth of Wit and 
Letters” were everywhere aboundmg and, as enemies to truth and 
virtue, must be pursued and pimoned m their comers. Of such 
a nature was the stmggle m this age to uphold the eternal verities 
of classical antiqmty. 


The Weapons of Wit 

In the time-honored search for tmth and virtue, many intel- 
lectual devices afforded the men of wit the incisive power they 
needed Oldmixon declared, “Every thin g that pleases in Wntmg 
is with us . . resolved mto Wit, whether it be m the Thought or 
the Expression, and any convement means were taken m the 
resolution These means — ^the weapons of wit — were the mtel- 
lectual media, the nature of the search is revealed in the kinds of 
weapons used The important ones were cnticism, satire, ndicule, 
raillery, and humor. Commg from different sources, they were 
all closely identified with wit m ways that changed their meanings 
thereafter The semantic identification of each can be readily 
demonstrated. 


Cnticism as Wtt 

The new emphasis upon mdivtdual judgment in the changmg 
aesthetics appears to have been chiefly responsible for the in- 
crease of criticism early m the Age of Wit But the mcrease was 
due also to wit, which thrived on its inteUectual advantage over 
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its opposition The practice of criticizing had become so wide- 
spread that in 1750 the word critic was glossed “Like homo, a 
name given to all the human race 
If every play-goer and conversationahst considered himself a 
critic, then obviously the word must not be understood m any 
techmcal sense In fact, the term critic described an attitude, not 
a profession It did not m most instances even apply to the “men 
who followed the example of Aristotle and Horace m discussmg 
the rules or laws of poetry instead of exammmg specific modem 
works When ShadweU addressed those “Piccaroons of Wit” m 
his audience who dictated pubhc opinion, he did not have only 
the Earl of Roscommon and John SheflSeld, Dryden and Thomas 
Rymer m mmd His tone alone, not to mention his language and 
the whole occasion, mdicates a much wider audience The 
prmcipal objects of his attention were the social wits, the gallants 
and fops, the various aesthetes and their followers, who pro- 
claimed with such force and insistence “I hke it” or “I don’t like 
it” that they dictated popular taste They were more hkely than 
not to be mspired by envy and lU will than by insight and under- 
standing, considermg another man’s successes their own failures 
This is the attitude inferred by Sedley in the Prologue to The 
Mulberry Garden ( 1668 ) 

Our Author, seeing here the Fate of Plays, 

The dangerous Rocks upon the Coast of Praise, 

The cruel Cntick and mahcious Wit, 

Who think themselves undone if a Play hit 

Dryden, who thought too highly of criticism and wit to honor 
the hoards of httle pretenders with the status of critic, neverthe- 
less had his explanation for the mcrease of these so-called ciitics 
“every one who beheves himself a wit, that is, every man, will 
pretend at the same tune to a right of judging Every httle 
wit assumed as his prerogative the privilege of personal judg- 
ment, As Abel Boyer qmpped, “After all, a Critick is the last 
Refuge of a pretender to Wit Swift’s explanation of these small 
minds is found m “To Mr. Delany on the Libels Written Agamst 
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Hun” (1730) He granted them very little wit — ^just enough to 
make them obnoxious 

When Jove was, from his teeming Head, 

Of Wit*s fair Goddess brought to Bed, 

There follow’d at his lying-m 
For after-birth a Sooterkm, 

Which, as the Nurse pursued to kill, 

Attam’d by Fhght the Muses’ Hill, 

There in the Soil began to root, 

And htter’d at Parnassus’ Foot 
From hence the Cntic Vermin sprung. 

With Harpy claws and Poisonous Tongue, 

Who fatten on poetic Scraps 
Too cunning to be caught in Trapps 

(11 115-126) 

These were the nuisances who carped away at each new work by 
Swift and his fnends, steahng their ammumtion m the attack 
There was a widespread idea that these critics were, for the 
most part, thwarted poets As the age was beset with would-be 
poets, many of tliem turned their limited knowledge and weak 
wit to cntLCizmg So Dryden wrote m the Dedication of Examen 
Foettcum (1693) 

111 waters are usually the sharpest censors, for they, as the best poet 
and the best patron said. 

When in the full perfection of decay. 

Turn vinegar, and come agam m play 

Thus the corruption of a poet is the generation of a critic, I mean of 
a cntic m the general acceptation of this age, for formerly they were 
quite another species of men 

St Evremond had already expressed the same opimom Samuel 
Cobb m 1707 recalled m his ""Discourse on Criticism” the obser- 
vation of St Evremond, ""Some Persons, who would be Poets, 
which they cannot be, become Cnticks which they can be”^*^ 
Pope adapted the view for his own purposes in his TEssay” 
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( 11 . 36-37) This important poem was especially directed to those 
“who seek to give and ment fame/and justly bear a cntic’s noble 
name” (11 46-47) However, he was also mmdful of the httle 
pretenders and “Cntic Vermm,” 

Those halfdeam’d withngs, numerous in our isle. 

As half-form'd msects on the banks of Nile, 

Unfinished things, one knows not what to call. 

Their generation's so equivocal 

(11 40-43) 

Criticism became a chief medium for wit, and as the wits exer- 
cised their critical faculties freely, the two words came to be used 
synonymously 


Satire as Wit 

Satire was alhed with wit early m the age The special value 
of satire as the “fearsome Nemesis of vice” was justified, as Mary 
C. Randolph has shown, only m proportion to the effectiveness 
of its violence and mcisiveness Its histone role of scourgmg 
vice mto reformation, as Dryden put it,^^ was a function newly 
attnbuted to wit Thus, an epitaph on the Earl of Rochester, m- 
cluded m a broadside baUad of 1680, reads, 

Under this Tomb we do Interr 
The Ashes of Great Rochester, 

Whose pomted Wit (his worst of Crimes) 

So fully lasht our Foppish Times 

So pervasive was the influence of wit that changes m the 
nature of satire were soon observed Wolseley defended Roches- 
ter’s use of wit, “for Satyre, that most needful part of our Poetry, 
it has of late been more abus’d, and is grown more degenerate 
than any other, most commonly, like a Sword m the hands of a 
Mad-man, it runs a Tdt at all manner of Persons without any 
sort of distinction or reason ” For those “modem Sparks,” he con- 
tinued, who would as soon “hbel a Woman of honour, as to kail 
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a Constable who is doing his duty/" it is obvious that "Slander 
therefore is their Wit, and dresse is their Learning, Pleasure their 
Principle, and Interest their God 

Satire was losing its subtlety and decorum Defoe, writing of 
the characteristics of the Pasquinade as a form of personal satire, 
beheved that "the Stmg should be so very sharp, that it should 
kill even all the Resentment of the Persons Satyrxz"d, so that the 
Person pomted at should be asham'd to be Angry Though he 
considered satire as a land of wit, he was nonetheless apprehen- 
sive of the vicious satinc tendencies 

But when Dirt throws Dirt, when great Men are made the Scorn 
and Contempt of Parties, and m nbaldiy that has nothmg but Bage 
m it, no Fancy, no Bnghtness, there s nothmg to keep the stench out 
of our Noses, a Man cannot say it is done clean, and therefore I have 
long wonder’d to see how our People on both sides hug, and hand 
about such weak and empty Pieces, as their Fathers would not have 
vouchsafed to look at But it is an Evidence of the Ascendant Rage 
has got over our Senses, which has debauch’d the taste of Wit 

Defoe s concept of proper satire is quite similar to Dryderfs. Years 
earher, m A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of 
Satire (1693), Dryden has described the most effective satire. 

How easy is it to call rogue and villam and that wittily^ But how 
hard to make a man appear a fool, a blockhead, or a knave, without 
using any of those opprobnous terms! To spare the grossness of the 
names, and to do the thmg yet more severely, is to £aw a full face, 
and to make the nose and cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ 
any depth of shadowmg A witty man is tickled while he is hurt 
in this manner, and a fool feels it not 

Both Defoe and Dryden noted the difference between the 
bludgeoning of the club and the neat thrust of the rapier, the 
"difference betwixt die slovenly butchering of a man, and 
the fineness of a stroke that separates the head from the body, and 
leaves it standing m its place Wit could easily use either 
technique, 

Robert Wolseley, like Dryden and Defoe, connected satire 
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With Wit, setting up his own categories The more direct kmd of 
satire *lias much of the Nature and more of the Wit of Jack- 
Pudding’s Buffoon ry, for as he, tho’ he flings Dirt at every body, 
IS angry with no body, so do these Bully Writers perpetually 
assault People from whom they never receiv’d the least Provoca- 
tion, and murder their good Names m cold Blood ” The subtler, 
more vicious satire was “of a more serious Cast, but withal ’tis 
more malicious, and falhng m with the baseness of a corrupt Age, 
does infimtely more mischief, this is made to wound where it 
ought to defend and cover where it shou d expose, to contradict 
the very first Elements of Morahty, and bid defiance to the unal- 
terable Essence of thmgs, by callmg Good Evil and Evil Good.”^® 
Wolseley was descnbmg the techmques of satiric irony used so 
effectively by great wits of the age — ^the techniques of the topsy- 
turvy world of mverted values 

Blackmore was vitnohc m his condemnations of wit m satire. 
In his “Satyr against Wit" ( 1700) he condemned all such forms of 
wit Satire, ancient in tradition, should not be debased 

Those who by Satyr would reform the Town 
Should have some httle Merit of their own, 

And not be Rakes themselves below Lampoon 

The only way to control satire, Blackmore thought, was through 
the apphcation of judgment by men of recognized judgment 

Therefore let Satyr-Wnters be supprest, 

Or be reform'd by cautious Dorset's Test 
'Tis only Dorset's Judgment can command 
Wit, the worst Weapon m a Madman's Hand 

Satire, subject to decorum, should observe propriety Similarly, 
Defoe felt that men should “go about” satire "Tike poets, that 
IS, like Men of Sense and Men of Wit” This meant that the 
satire would be “sharp and clever, suitable to the Quahty of 
the Persons, and the Digmty of Satyr,”^® In 1726 James Arbuckle 
classified satire with ndicule as “the mam Provocatives to 
Laughter”, the two were “reckoned the chief embelhshments 
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of Discourse hy all who Aim at the Character of Wits Satire 
contmued to be an expression of wit, and m 1744 Moms defined 
satire as "a witty and severe Attack of mischie\ous Habits or 
Vices Thus, satire was recogmzed as another medium of wit, 
and the two terms were commonly used mterchangeably 


Ridicule as Wit 

Ridicule also had its own tradition and resisted identification 
with wit Dryden seems to have separated them when he mam- 
tamed that the poet’s primary aim is to provoke laughter "When 
he writes humour, he makes folly ridiculous, when wit, he moves 
you, if not always to laughter, yet to a pleasure that is more 
noble Nevertheless, ridicule w^as drawn irresistibly mto wits 
orbit Temple m 1690 was interested m one new development, the 
Wem” of ndicule which *Tias entered and helpt to Corrupt our 
modem Poesy ” His explanation was that "such modem Poets as 
found no better way of pleasing” had resorted to using ndicule 
"This was Encouraged by findmg Conversation run so much into 
the same Vem, and the Wits m Vogue to take up with that Part 
of It which was formerly left to those that were called Fools, and 
were used in great famihes only to make the Company Laugh 
Obviously, Temple was unimpressed with either ndicule or wit 
as popularly used, but he did think of the two as closely asso- 
ciated In his second essay of 1690, he mentioned the satinc im- 
pact of Don Quixote, m which "Wit and Humour turned all this 
Romantick Honour and Love mto Ridicule” He followed this 
with a discussion of the popularity of ridicule He had, he as- 
serted, known "more than one or two Ministers of State that 
would rather have said a Witty thing than done a Wise one, and 
made the Company Laugh rather than the Kingdom Rejoyce.”®^ 

Both Addison and Steele, m the Spectator, No 2^49, showed 
concern over “the talent of tummg Men mto Ridicule, and expos- 
mg to Laughter those one converses with ” The disturbmg effect 
of such ndicule was to reverse the values respectively of vice and 
virtue, a technique that ndicule shared with cnticism, satire, and 
other intellectual media The confusion of values in this reversal 
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received constant cnticism to the end of the eighteenth century.®^ 
To the morahst the efiFect of ridicule upon society bordered upon 
ethical and moral anarchy, its source was wit To this eflEect 
Steele wrote in the Tatler, No 159 


The wits of this island, for above fifty years past, mstead of cor- 
recting the vices of the age, have done aU they could to inflame them 
Marriage has been one of the common topics of ridicule that every 
stage scribbler has found his account m, for whenever there is an 
occasion for a clap, an impertinent jest upon matrimony is sure to 
raise it This has been attended with very pernicious consequences 
Many a country squire, upon his setting up for a man of the town, 
has gone home m the gaiety of his heart and beat his wife A land 
husband has been looked upon as a clown, and a good wife as a 
domestic animal, unfit for the company or conversation of the beau 
monde In short, separate beds, silent tables, and sohtary homes have 
been mtroduced by your men of wit and pleasure of the age 

In an early issue of the Tatler^ No 63, a “Mr Dactile” defined 
ridicule as a talent “to be used as a man does his sword, not to be 
drawn but in his own defence, or to brmg pretenders and im- 
posters m society to a true hght But, Steele continued m com- 
ment upon this view, ‘We have seen this faculty so imstaken, 
that the burlesque of Virgil himself has passed, among men of 
htde taste, for wit, and the noblest thoughts that enter into the 
heart of man levelled with nbaldry and baseness 

Eidicule had the same general purpose as had satire, the ex- 
posure of the foibles of mankind, but its method was different, 
it aimed at highhghtmg the comic aspects of the foibles This use 
of ridicule received much attention m the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the distmction was made between mirth (an exercise 
of gentlemen) and laughter (an exercise of the commoner). 
Addison wrote at length m the Spectator, No 291, on the emotion 
aroused by ndieule 

A Iitde Wit IS equally capable of exposmg a Beauty, and of ag- 
gravatmg a Fault, and though such a Treatment of an Author nat- 
urally produces Indignation m the Mmd of an understandmg Reader, 
it has however its Effect among the Generahty of those whose Hands 
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it falls into, the Rabble of Ivlankind being very apt to think that every 
Thing which is laughed at with any Mixture of Wit, is ndiculous in 
it self 

Blackmore, too, became alarmed at the subversive effects of witty 
ridicule upon the character of men and morals In An Essay upon 
Wit (1716) he devoted much space to the abuses of wit, espe- 
cially by those who “cannot equal the bright Example of Vertue 
m others” and who therefore “strive to sully or efface it” and 
“make it seem rather the Dishonour and Deformity, than the 
Beauty and Perfection of the Mmd” He added m the next 
paragraph, “Wit is likewise misapply^d, when exercisM to ridicule 
any unavoidable Defects and Deformities of Body or Mmd ” The 
new sensibihty is evident here m the avoidance of personal 
mjury 

Ridicule, then, was understood as a tool of wit The outstand- 
mg mstance was the proposal by Shaftesbury and others to use 
ridicule as the mode of wit which could effectively put truth to 
the test of close scrutiny How natural this proposal was is made 
clear m Morris^ exposition of these various mtellectual attitudes 
He thought of wit as “the lustre which is thrown upon one 
Subject, by the sudden Introduction of another Subject ” He then 
concluded, “Thus if any Foible of a Character m real Life is 
directly attacked, by pointing out the unexpected and ridiculous 
Affimty it bears to some inanimate Circumstances, this Foible is 
then ridiculed with Wit, from the Companson which is made 
Wit IS here thought of as basically rhetorical m nature, the ridi- 
cule existmg m the nsible surprise which the unexpected com- 
parison reveals Wit had not changed fundamentally from its use 
m the conceit, it had simply become more versatile 

RatUery as Wit 

Raillery was associated with wit at an early date. It had always 
been a hght and pleasant form of satire which usually appeared 
m the form of banter, j'est, or good humor and was directed most 
often at mdmduals As Addison defined it {Tatler, No 59), “the 
true art of raillery” exists “when a man turns anoiiier into ridicule. 
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and shows at the same tune he is m good humour, and not urged 
by malice against the person he rallies ” The use of raiUeiy was 
one of the more mnocuous lands of wit 
Dryden attested to the use of raillery as wit m his “Defence of 
the Epilogue” ( 1672), for the knowledge and pattern of then 
wit who write before us, and by the advantage of our own con* 
versation, the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what 
has been written by them ” The popularity of raillery upon the 
stage IS evidenced by numerous prologues and epilogues of the 
period A typical acknowledgment is found m the Epilogue to 
The Fatal Jealomte (1673), written by Henry N Payne 

Then smce to rail o’ th’ Stage and m the Pit, 

Must m this Sickly Age be counted Wit, 

And that th’ Infection cannot be subdu’d. 

We Actors for our own sakes do conclude. 

The Itch to write and rail will ne’er be cur’d. 

And therefore faith let ’em be both Endur’d 

Raillery was considered a proper, mild form of entertainment. 
Bishop Sprat commended Cowley for his “proper measure of Wit” 
and his “mojffensive Raillery John Evelyn made the identifica- 
tion when, m writmg of the death of his daughter Mary, he re- 
marked that “though she had abundance of wit, the raiUery was 
so mnocent and mgenius that it was most agreeable.”^® It was 
described in much the same way a hundred years later (1753) 
when it was called “a dehcate exertion of pleasantry upon the 
foibles, the shght indiscretions, the mistaken opmions, or even 
the virtues of men, when carried to some degree of excess ” 
However, this media, under the impact of contention, became 
more biting, as reflected m Evelyn’s comment which followed 
his statement above. “No tincture of ill-nature must be suffered 
to mmgle m the composition of raillery Good manners must 
always be ilie predoirunant quahty”^’^ Good-mannered raillery 
was swept mto the general contagion of wit 
Complaints followed the debasement of raillery. An observa- 
tion was made — again by Evelyn — ^when m 1669 he attended 
exercises at Oxford and observed the Terrae Fthus, or university 
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bxiffoon, entertaming “the auditory with a tedious, abusive, sar- 
castical rhapsody, most unbecoming the gravity of the Umver- 
sity ” It seems that a new kmd of raiUery had appeared “The old 
facetious way of rallymg upon the questions was left oflF, fallmg 
wholly upon persons, so that it was rather licentious lymg and 
railing than genuine and noble wit”^^ The “genume and noble 
wit’ referred to here was the formal, impersonal kind of rhetori- 
cal oratory 

One new, imtatmg form of raillery rehed upon name-caUmg, a 
hurlmg of epithets Defoe resolved never to publish letters ad- 
dressed to the Review containing “mahcious Raihngs” ( III, No 
59), a resolve he found difficult at times to keep He gave much 
attention to this form of wit, which he called “Bilhngsgate Storms” 
(I, No 100) It was his belief that attacks of raillery were too 
often not aimed at discovenng truth but at clouding it, people too 
frequently “rail without Ground” and use “lU language for Argu- 
ment” (III, No 59) Once he wrote sarcastically, “How pleasant 
it IS to see Men rail, instead of answermg, and call Rogue and 
Rascal to defend themselves from Matter of Fact” (IV, No 166). 

Raillery w^as regularly referred to as one form of wit Swift 
wrote slyly of “our good brethren of the Surly Sect” who made 
“Raihng a Rule of Wit”^^ Shaftesbury used the term synony- 
mously with wit and ridicule m his test of truth. Nothing, he be- 
heved, was ‘Troof agamst Raillery, except what is handsome and 
)ust The anonymous wnter of An Essay on Wtt ( 1748 ) agreed 
“For a subject which will not bear Raillery, is suspicious, and a 
Jest which will not bear a serious Exammation, is certam false 
Wit”^ 


Humor as Wit 

The relationship of humor to wit differs from the relationship of 
wit to other intellectual weapons m two ways first, in the strong 
opposition of the two before their identity, and, second, m the 
drastic changes m meamng that occurred m both terms — greater 
in humor — ^as a result of their association. Humor, as understood 
by Shadwell, remamed the personahty type developed by George 
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Chapman and Ben Jonson — a character dommated by a strong 
trait or combmation of humors Some earher association of the 
two terms has already been discussed above — ^that is, in physio- 
logical theory, m which each of the four humors determmed one 
land of a wit, and m psychological theory, in which both humor 
and wit arose from the faculty of imagination An early clash of 
the two terms, centering largely on psychological theory,^^ oc- 
curred m the Dryden-Shadwell argument Shadwell argued that 
humor was above wit, which was a product of the fancy only, 
while Dryden upheld the supremacy of wit, a product of fancy 
but guided by sufficient judgment 

The disturbing truth was that both wit and humor contamed 
obvious similarities which tended to confuse them Dryden ap- 
proved “the mixed way of Comedy, that which is neither aU wit, 
nor all humour, but the result of both"’^^ Both Dryden and 
Shadwell agreed that the two shared a similar purpose or fimc- 
tLon m exposmg vice and folly Confusmg similarities were 
noted by Congreve m his famous letter to Denms “Concem- 
mg Humour m Comedy” “To Define Humour perhaps were as 
difficult as to Define Wit, for like that it is of mfimte variety * . 
tho we cannot certainly tell what Wit is, or what Humour is, yet 
we may go near to show something which is not Wit or not 
Humour, and yet often mistaken for both” This defimtion by 
negatives m the manner of Cowley was noted by Addison m the 
Spectator, No 35 

Another pomt of relationship between the two media was the 
appropriateness of wit to humorous characters Congreve agreed 
with Shadwell that humorous characters should speak wit — 
appropriate wit, of course “Tho I make a Difference betwixt Wit 
and Humour, yet I do not think that Humorous Characters ex- 
clude Wit No, but the Manner of Wit should be adapted to the 
Humour”^® Swift felt that either enhanced the other In the 
Apology to A Tale of a Tuh, he stated that “as wit is the noblest 
and most useful Gift of humane Nature, so Humour is the most 
agreeable, and where these two enter far mto the Composition 
of any Work, they wlU render it always acceptable to the World ” 
He stated later m “A Vmdication of Mr Gay and The Beggar's 
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Opera” that humor "m its Perfection is allowed to be much 
preferable to Wit, if it be not rather the most useful, and agreea- 
ble Species of it”^® 

Furthermore, the characteristics of wit and humor were so co- 
mcident that descnptions of one word might easily be taken as 
descnbmg the other So Addison s descnption of humor m the 
Spectator^ No 35, used terms and concepts usually reserved for 

Wit 

If we look into the Productions of several Wnteis, who set up for 
Men of Humour, what wild Irregular Fancies, what unnatural Dis- 
tortions of Thought, do we meet with^ If they speak Nonsense, they 
beheve they are talking Humour, and when they have drawn together 
a Scheme of absurd inconsistent Ideas, they are not able to read it 
over to themselves without laughing These poor Gentlemen en- 
deavour to gam themselves the Reputation of Wits and Humorists, 
by such monstrous Conceits as almost quaiifie them for Bedlam, not 
considermg that Humour should always lye under the Check of 
Reason, and that it requires the Direction of the nicest Judgment, by 
so much the more as it mdulges it self m the most boundless Free- 
doms 

Addison virtually identifies wit with humor Certainly, his 
discussion demonstrates how inevitable this association was m 
view of their common characteristics wild and irregular fancy, 
unnatural distortion of thought, the expression of nonsense, the 
stimulation to laughter, the use of monstrous conceits, the need 
for check by reason and judgment, and the indulgence in bound- 
less freedom In the same number of the Spectator Addison also 
presented one of his characteristic genealogies, relating wit to 
humor through umon with mirth. 

Truth was the founder of the family, and the father of Good Sense 
Good Sense was the father of Wit; who married a lady of a collateral 
Ime called Mirth, by whom he had issue Humour Humour therefore 
bemg the youngest of this lUustnous family, and descended from 
parents of such different dispositions, is very various and unequal in 
his tempa:, sometimes you see him putting on grave looks and a 
solemn habit, sometimes airy m his behaviour and fantastic m his 
dress 
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The time or occasion of the actual identification of wit and 
humor remains unknown Congreve noted m his letter to Dennis 
m 1695 "Concerning Humour m Comedy” that "Wit is often 
mistaken for Humour ” The begmmngs of this fusion are evident 
m these hues from J Lacy's Str Hercules Buffoon ( 1684) "I was 
told you were in a gay humour last mght, good company, and 
very witty However, as early as 1667, Bishop Sprat, m dis- 
cussing the "Wits and RaiUeurs,” wrote of their advantages over 
the Royal Society because of their use of 'liumorous” and 
“merry” methods mstead of "the pale, or the melancholy 

Simultaneously with the popular identification of wit and 
humor, there occurred the change in meamng of humor from 
the Jonsoman “humorous” quahty of character to the character- 
istic "mirthful” and "comical,” as m Bishop Sprat s remark Con- 
greve complamed in 1695, "When a few thmgs have been Wittily 
and Pleasantly spoken by a Character m a Comedy, it has been 
very usual for those who make their Remarks on a Play while it 
IS acting to say, Such a thing is very Humorously spoken There 
IS a great Deal of Humour m that Part'" 

It IS noteworthy that the changes of meamng m humor re- 
sulted largely, though not enteely,^^ from its mcreasing affimty 
with certam traits of wit The pecuhar nature of humor allowed 
it to assume permanently the more pleasant aspects of wit It is 
true also that as humor was competing with wit it did assume 
the popular meanmgs of wit, which it never relmquished. It re- 
mams to this day qmte estranged from its Jonsoman meanmgs 

The changing of humor from its Jacobean context to its modem 
meamng illustrates the semantic dynamics constantly at work, 
more obvious at some times than at others The traditional mean- 
ings of wit and its mtehectual weapons intemungled, and all 
meanmgs changed — some more than others. Wit became the 
generic term, the chief “tag” name, the work k la mode, and 
hence a slang word for all the mteUectual devices Each media 
for wit — cnticism, satire, ridicule, raillery, and humor — ^lost 
somethmg of its former distmction as it took on its own shade 
of the meamng common to all— wittmess. Shaftesbury, in speak- 
mg of the freedom of raillery, wrote, "But let who will condemn 
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the Hizmour thus described, for my part, I am m no such ap- 
prehension from this sceptical kmd of Wit , I can very 
well suppose Men may be frighted out of their Wits But I have 
no apprehension they shou d be laugh’d out of ’em Here wit 
IS used m two senses as mtelhgence and as an mtellectual attitude 
synonymous with humor and with raillery The same diffuseness m 
distinction exists in An Essay on Wtt (1748), anonymously 
written, m which occurs the followmg "Humour is the only Test 
of Gravity, and Gravity of Humour For a subject which will not 
bear Raillery is suspicious, and a Jest which will not bear a 
serious Exaimnation, is certamly false Wit’’ Both writers were 
mterested m the senous apphcation of wit 

The intellectual weapons of are not exhausted with this 
limited consideration of cnticism, satire, ridicule, raillery, and 
humor, though these were the media most often named and de- 
fined There were other attitudes and approaches, such as bur- 
lesque, caricature, mockery, mirth, and merriment, the hst might 
well prove to be endless and mvolve murky areas too ambiguous 
and complex for meanmgful exammation 

One additional medium is noteworthy irony Swifts special 
love of this approach to truth has already been considered m the 
discussion of Gullivers Travels Irony is also imphcit m the 
mockery or ndicule of the heroic epic, scholastic thinking, and 
chivalnc honor so often found durmg the Age of Wit, both in 
England and on the Continent Irony was also enjoyed pnvately 
among the wits Lord Bathurst once wrote Swift (September, 
1730) concermng the quahty and effects of Swift’s pohtical tracts 
His indirect approach is unmistakable* 

There is no wit m any of them I have read them all over, and do 
not remember any of those pretty flowers, those just antitheses, with 
which one meets with so frequently in the French wnters, none of 
those clever turns upon words, nor those apt quotations out of Latin 
authors, which the wnters of the last age among us abounded m, 
none of those pretty similes, which some of our modem authors adorn 
their works with, that are not only a little like the thing they would 
illustrate, but are also hke twenty other things In short as often as 
I have read any of your tracts, I have been so tired with them, that 
I have never been easy tiU I got to the end of them I have found 
my brain heated, my imagmation fired, just as if I was drunk, A 
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pretty thing, indeed, for one of your govra to value himself upon, 
that with sittmg still an hour in his study, he has often made three 
kingdoms drunk at once 

Here is one technique of irony — the praising with faint damning 
Such high compliments m apparent criticism were twice the 
pleasure of a plam statement of admiration Swift, who loved 
the iromc technique pleasantly used, answered the foUowmg 
month 

I would give the best thmg I ever was supposed to pubhsh, m 
exchange to be author of your letters I pretend to be an improver 
of irony on the subject of satire and praise, but I will surrender up 
my title to your lordship 

Swift's beloved iromc way pervades all his masterful satires. Re- 
gardless of the intellectual media, the point is, as Oldmixon 
stated, that everything which pleased the age was resolved mto 
wit, for wit made use of any means to find expression and to 
attam the aims of the Repubhc of Wit 


Literaby Significance of Wit 

The Repubhc of Wit was a concept of the mmd, but it did not 
function purely as an intellectual abstraction The men of wit 
came to terms with reahty, faced their social and mtellectual 
environment, and selected their best weapons with care In the 
broadest sense, wit mfluenced almost every part of Enghsh hfe. 
It was not only a major topic of conversation, but it set the very 
tone of conversation Its social repercussions resounded as the 
popular man of wit made his presence felt everywhere on the 
streets, at the theaters, m the coffeehouses The most important 
influence, however, was hterary. The Age of Wit produced 
masterpieces of wit written by dedicated men of vnt Just who 
these men were and why they wrote should be made clear, but 
daiiflcation is complicated by certam ambiguities inherent in the 
very phrase "man of wit" 
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This particular repubhc, m the spmt of the humanistic and 
idealistic vision of an eternal community of men of letters, or 
simply cultivated gentlemen, mcluded only the men of true wit 
It had no place for mediocrity or meanness of mmd Therefore, 
the discnmmating taste of the age set itself the task of distm- 
guishing the true from the false wits The two chief cntena were 
the quahty of a man s wit and its use As tlie quahty of wit re- 
vealed the difference between the false wit and the bel esprit^ 
so the use of the wit distmgmshed the httle wit, or witlmg, from 
the man of taste and good sense Addison, m the Spectator No 
249, stated that ridicule should be "employed to laugh Men out 
of Vice and Folly” so that “it might be of some Use to the World” 
instead of being generally “made use of to laugh Men out of 
Virtue and good Sense, by attackmg every thmg that is Solemn 
and Senous, Decent and Praise-worthy m human Life” It is 
clear that Addison is concerned with virtue and good sense and 
with every thmg that is solemn, decent, and praiseworthy m 
human life What he also imphes is that those who abuse ndicule 
are the “unlucky httle Wits” and that those who use ridicule 
justly are the true wits 

This much is clear m Addison^'s exposition of the abuse of wit 
However, m the same Spectator, No 249, Addison followed this 
discussion with the opimon that "If Hudtbras had been set out 
with as much Wit and Humour m Heroic Verse as he is in Dog- 
gerel, he [Samuel "Hudibras"' Butler] would have made a much 
more agreeable Figure than he does ” In relegatmg doggerel to 
a class with other “taval Arts of Ridicule,” Addison was suggest- 
mg that Butler was one of the httle wits who practiced Aese 
arts. This kind of personal opmion or judgment presents a prob- 
lem of perspective m the definition of the true wit 


Who akd Wh4t Is a Wrr? 

The “dissectmg” age showed great mterest m classifying the 
lands of wits. Categories are to be found m Congreve s The Way 
of the World, Wycherleys Love m a Wood (II, 1), and m the 
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epilogues of numerous plays Steele provided a list m the 
Spectator, No 442, when he invited "all manner of Persons” to 
submit essays for pubhcation, 

whether Scholars, Citizens, Courtiers, Gentlemen, of the Town 
or Country, and all Beaux, Rakes, Smaits, Prudes, Coquets, House- 
wives, and all Sorts of Wits, whether Male or Female, and however 
distinguished, whether they be True-Wits, Whole, or Half-Wits, or 
whether Arch, Diy, Natural, Acquired, Genuine, or Deprav'd Wits, 
and Persons of all Sorts of Tempers and Complexions, whether the 
Severe, the Dehghtful, the Impertinent, the Agieeable, the Thought- 
ful, Busie, or Careless, the Seiene or Cloudy, Jovial or Melancholly, 
Untowardly or Easie, the Cold, Temperate, or Sangume, and of what 
Manners or Dispositions soever 

The variety of categories indicates the diflScuIty and confusion m 
deflmng all of the wits the age recognized 

Techmcally, anyone who used wit m wntmg and speaking was 
a man of wit Practically, no unanimity of opmion developed on 
the precise nature of true wit Smce no critena were evolved, the 
determmation of who were wats and who were not remamed a 
matter of personal opmion or of traditional categories In the 
traditional category was Barker s classification, which followed 
the rhetorical classification of expression He stated that "all 
Witty Compositions may be reduc’d to the three following Heads, 
VIZ Poetry, Oratory, or History ” From this he deduced that "a 
Man of Wit designs to pass either for a Poet, an Orator, or an 
Histonan/’^^ This category would have satisfied Plato, perhaps, 
but in the seventeenth century it was too restricted, for it left out 
philosophers, theologians, playwrights, Court gentlemen, and 
others* 

This classification was certamly more objective, however, than 
the psychological one, based upon the relationship between the 
judgment and the imagmation* A psychological classification was 
made by Dennis when he called Wycherley "A Man of Wit” 
because m him "Fancy and Judgment are hke a weH-match’d 
Pan, the first like an extraordmary Wife, that appears always 
Beautiful, and always Charmmg, yet is at aH tunes Decent, and 
at aU times Chast, the Second hke a Prudent and weU-bred 
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Husband, whose very Sway shows his Complaisance, and whose 
very Indulgence shows his Authority This criterion, although 
quite witty in itself with its parallel similes, is entirely subjective. 

The results of varying and subjective criteria are what one 
would expect — ^mconsistency and relativity Thus any wit, no 
matter what his stature or facihty, was likely to be considered 
both true and false, dependmg upon the cntic Diy^'den was 
honored generally as a true wit, but not by Shadwell, the Earl of 
Rochester, and Blackmore. Rochester wrote of Dryden m An 
Allusion to Horace (1679)- 

And may not I have leave impartially 
To search and censure Diyden s Works, and try 
If those gross faults his choice Pen does commit 
Proceed from want of Judgment or of Wit, 

Or if his lumpish fancy does refuse 
Spirit and Grace to his loose slattern Muse? 

Five hundred Verses ev'ry Mormng wnt. 

Proves you no more a Poet than a Wit 

Pope was considered one of the great wits at the time that Theo- 
bald called him a scribbler,®^ and Theobald, one of the more 
competent hterary scholars, was to Pope a duUard 

Under the spmt of mtense rivalry and jealousy, objective 
judgments were seldom desired, much less attempted The dif- 
ference between wit and duUness often turned upon the pomt of 
view. With this m mind. Sir Robert Howard wrote in his preface 
*Tro the Reader” to Four New Plays (1665) that those who 
pose their private Wit to a pubhque Judgment” cannot be fairly 
evaluated smce that “Phansie from whence the Thoughts pro- 
ceed” is too sympathetic. This fact ^renders Men no perfecter 
Judges of their own Writings than Fathers are of their own 
Children, who find out that Wit m them which another discerns 
not, and see not those Errors which are evident to the uncon- 
cerned.” 

If the wnter of wit himself lacked the perspective to judge his 
own production, the cntic of wit was no less hmited. Defoe con- 
demned in the Review (VIII, No. 63) the "readmg Wits” who 
"“can wnte nothing themselves, take upon themselves Judges of 
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Wit, condemning not accordmg to the Dullness of the Writers 
Judgment, but the Dullness of their own " He related an amusmg 
mcident to illustrate his point 

It was but a few Days ago I came into a Coffee House, and I saw 
a Gentleman noddmg over the Spectator, What have you got there 
said I to him, after I had wak'd him, the Spectator, says he, he’s 
Damnable Dull to Day, I went on to talk of other Business to him, 
and by and by I was for takmg the Spectator out of his Hand to lead 
it — ^Hold, says he, I han’t read it myself — ^Yet he could tell it was 
very Dull — ^That is to say he was very sleepy, and could not rehsh 
what he read — ^Well, havmg had his nap out, he lead it over, and I 
perceiv’d him laughmg to himself — ^What tickles you now, says I, 
D[am]n him, says he, this Spectator would make a Body laugh, he is 
a very witty Fellow — Now the Case is plain, the Man was awake, 
before, when his Head was Dull, the Spectator was damnable Dull, 
but when his own Wits were m Action, then the Spectator had a 
great deal of Wit 

So did a man s critical opimon change with his attitude 
Swift s changing attitude — ^toward the function of criticism, m 
this mstance — ^illustrates this subjectivity. His attitude depended 
upon whether he was giving or receivmg criticism As a critic, he 
naturally felt the seriousness of the function to the literary com- 
mimity In ""Of Poetry A Rhapsody” Swift gave advice to a young 
poet, whose work had been poorly received 

But first with Care imploy your Thoughts, 

Where Criticks mark’d your former Famts 
The trivial Turns, the borrow’d Wit, 

The sumles that nothmg fit, 

The cant which ev’ry Fool repeats, 

Town-Jests, and Coffee-house Conceits, 

Descriptions tedious, flat and dry. 

And mtroduc’d the Lord knows why 

(11 143-156) 

The tone here is respectful of the value of criticism m exposmg 
false wit But it is m a different tone that Swift speaks to him 
as an incipient cntic 
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But if you tlimk this Trade [poetry] too base. 

But on the CnticFs Brow, and sit 
At Wills the puny Judge of Wit 
A Nod, a Shrug, a scornful Smile, 

With Caution us'd, may serve a-while 
Proceed no further m your Part, 

Before you learn the Terms of Art 
(Which seldom is the Dunce's Case) 

(11 233-240) 

The former would-be poet is now a would-be cntic Bemg as yet 
unlearned, as Pope put it, be cannot start out as a wit, but must 
shde down the hierarchy to poet to cntic and may prove a plain 
fool at last Swift places him low m the scale of cntics, those 
who heed the rules 

Then talk with more authenhck Face, 

Of Umties, in Time and Place 

Get Scraps of Horace from your Fnends, 

And have them at your Fingers Ends 

(II 243-246) 

Swift even anticipates misquotations 

A forward Cntick often dupes us 
With sham Quotations Ten Hupsous 
And if we have not read Longmus, 

Will magistenally out-shine us 

(II 255-258) 

This poem, entitled *"A Rapsody,” is iromc and direct by turns, 
but such changmg perspective is everywhere apparent m Swifts 
wntmgs 

The evidence of total subjectivity in judging true and false 
wits abounds In the letter to Charles Wogan on August 2, 1732, 
Swift wrote proudly of "Pope, Gay, and I,"" who concentrated all 
endeavours "to make folks merry and wise^ and "to laugh the 
folhes of mankind out of countenance, and as often to lash the 
vices out of praclice**, he spoke also of the "taste of England” 
bemg "infamously corrupted by shoals of wretches who write for 
their bread” These wretches were just as positive m their own 
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opinions. Sir Richard Blackmore was such a “wretch’" — ^though 
he did not write for bread In his Essay upon Wtt ( 1716) Black- 
more set out to review the present conditions of wit At one point 
he wrote 

Another permcious Abuse of Wit is that which appears in the 
Writings of some mgenious Men, who are so hardy as to expose from 
the Press the most venerable Subjects, and treat Vertue and Sobriety 
of Manners with Raillery and Ridicule Several, m their Books, have 
many sarcastical and spiteful Strokes at Rehgion in general, while 
others make themselves pleasant with the Principles of the Christian 
Of the last kmd this Age has seen a most audacious Example in the 
Book mtitul'd, A Tale of a Tub 

Both Swift and Blackmore considered themselves qualified to 
criticize, and both thought of themselves as using wit The m- 
stances of subjective judgment could be extended indeflmtely 
The pomt is simply that for clanty men of true wit must be do* 
scribed m terms odier than the personal and subjective ones used 
durmg the Age of Wit. 

The True Man of Wtt 

Regardless of the subjective nature of the phrase “man of wit,” 
it epitomized the ideal man of letters and learning In keepmg 
with the aristocracy of learmng, the true wit assumed a certain 
aristocratic condescension toward lesser wits. So Pope commented 
to Swift m a letter on January 6, 1734, upon a mutual acquamt- 
ance who paid Swift “no sort of civihty” while visiting m Ireland 
“He IS too much a Half-wit to love a true wit, and too much half- 
honest to esteem any entire merit” The same esprit de corps 
prompted Swift’s proud comments upon the activities of his 
fnends. Certain characteristics mark these wits from the masses 
of pretenders about them 

In the first place, they were les hommes (Tespnt m Enghsh 
society, the men of parts and of sense They were learned m the 
sense of bemg not only well educated but cultured — other 
words, true men of letters. To them the infenor mmds were “un- 
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leam^'d witlmgs ” Jolm Gay condemned Defoe to an inferior place, 
because, in spite of bis "excellent Natural Parts ” be lacked even 
a "small Foundation of Learning The Earl of Rochester, m his 
"great Mastery of Satyre,” felt it his duty to expose the "Purlomers 
of Wit” and the "Quacks and Mountebanks in Poetry”^® as the 
pretenders and dilettanti that they were 

Second, the true wits moved m a small circle of kmdred 
spirits — ^personal fnends, congenial contemporanes, and the great 
minds of the past. Pope disciplmed his spirit with all three Of 
the last he wrote to Caryll on June 25, 1711 "I know too well the 
vast difference between those who truly deserve the name of 
poets and men of wit, and one who sees nothmg but what he owes 
them, and I keep pictures of Dryden, Milton, Shakespeare, &c , 
m my chamber, round about us, that the constant remembrance of 
them may keep me always humble ” The wits of the past, both 
recent and remote, served for study and elucidation, for too few 
great wits were recognizable m the present As Pope grew older, 
tibe few "modem” wits — ^himted to his own friends — decreased. 
Late m life, on March 3, 1736/7, he wrote to Swift, 

Would to God you would come over with Lord Orrery, whose care 
of you m the voyage I could so certainly depend on, and hrmg with 
you your old housekeeper, and two or three servants! I have room 
for all, a heart for all, and, think what you will, a fortune for all We 
could, were we together, contnve to make our last days easy, and 
leave some sort of monument, what fnends two wits could be in 
spite of all the fools in the world. 

Swift expressed the rapport between the great wits of all ages in 
his Battle of the BooT^, in which the ancients, few in number, 
rout the modem wits, charactenzed by their spiderlike tendency 
"to spit wholly out of themselves ” However, a few of the greater 
among the modems {Sir Wilham Temple, Robert Boyle, and 
others — ^all fnendly to Swift) are won over to the side of the 
ancients. In this way, Swift vindicated the ancients' principles 

A sense of dedication was a third great mark of a tme wit The 
role of the man of wit mcoiporated the ideal man of sense and 
learning This was Diyden's concept Wolseley considered Roch- 
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ester a dedicated man who had in his keeping the ‘TPnvy-Seal of 
Sense ” Pope felt the seriousness of the role of wit In his early 
enthusiasm for wit, he often placed it above all other hterary 
offices As late as February i6, 1732/3, he still had a notion ‘'to 
show the silly world that men of wit, or even poets, may be the 
most moral of mankind” The phrase “even poets” recalls the 
supreme standmg of the wit m the Republic of Wit, to which 
poets stood second, as in the couplet m the “Essay on Criticism” 

Some have at first foi wits, then poets past. 

Turn’d critics next, and prov d plain fools at last 

(u 3^37) 

Although placed m a slightly facetious context, these hnes have 
senous imphcations A poet could only nse to the grace beyond 
the reach of art if he employed the /e ne sats quot of true wit But 
despite this respect for wit, Pope, hke others, wavered from com- 
plete dedication to the role 

Swift was unwavering m his devotion to wit His early dedica- 
tion is clearly presented m the “Ode to the Athenian Society” 
( 1691 ), m which he stated that he belonged to the “Good-natur’d” 
sect of wits as opposed to the “lU-natur’d ” His comments to 
Charles Wogan on the objectives of Pope, Gay, and himself con- 
clude with the f ollowmg 

I confess myself to be exempted from them in one article, which 
was engaging with a Ministry to prevent, if possible, the evils that 
have overrun the nation, and my foohsh zeal m endeavourmg abso- 
lutely m one important article, yet even there I lost all hope of favour 
from those in power here, and disobhged the Court of England, and 
have m twenty years drawn above one thousand scurrilous hbels on 
myself, without any other recompense than the love of the Insh 
vulgar, and two or three dozens signposts of the Drapier m this city, 
beside those that are scattered m country towns, and even these are 
half worn out So that, whatever httle gemus God has given me, I 
may justly pretend to have been the worst manager of it to my 
own advantage of any man upon earth 

Ehs tenacious loyalty to the spint of wit stands out m his words 
to Ford the next year, 1733 “I envy Mr Pope for his bemg raild 
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at I think all men of wit should employ it m Satyr, if it will onely 
serve to vex Rogues, though it will not amend them If my Talent 
that was were equal to the sourness of my temper, I would wnte 
nothmg else ” 

Fourth and finally, true wits were distinguished by a persistmg, 
senous purpose the search for truth The age relied ostensibly 
upon reason, smce reason and judgment were considered func- 
tions of the brain-centered rational soul These faculties could 
distinguish not only between pleasure and pam but also between 
good and evil Man alone possessed such mental powers and alone 
could perceive moral and ethical truth. The men of wit accepted 
this highest functioning of the mind They felt especially qualified 
m this search smce they combined the truth of wit with its grace 


The Search for Truth 

The true wits directed their search for truth m the maimer of 
Plato and Anstotle They accepted man as the crown of creation 
and hence the only worthy study by man The proper study 
of mankind was man The men of wit pursued their duty, as 
they saw it, of correcting man and his society They would 
hold man to the divine design, as it were. Their means of cor- 
rection was wit, the test of truth 

This smgleness of purpose and method was not understood, 
much less accepted, by the age as a whole Far from it The very 
nature of truth, as well as the means of determmmg truth, was 
being re-exammed The man of scientific orientation, the collector 
of facts, was challenging the traditional custodian of truth, the 
man of letters Specifically, the humanists, seekmg always the 
moral and ethical nature of man through ratiocmation, were hav- 
mg to compete for authonty with the modem natural philoso- 
phers hke Bacon and Spinoza, such observers as Copermcus, 
Galileo, Gassendi, Kepler, and Newton Tmth to these latter men 
was objective, and physical, the result not of rationahzation but of 
sensory expenence and investigation 

Not only truth but its very communication was under close ex- 
ammation, as all the arguments over rhetorical language revealed. 
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The seventeenth-century discussions of the relative importance of 
thoughts and expression often questioned the validity of poetic 
language Hobbes, Locke, and others attacked the use of imagma- 
tLve expression, supportmg the old view that it was treacherous 
and misleadmg outside its use m poetry and other art forms. 
Bishop Sprat, representing the scientific view, noted among mem- 
bers of the Royal Society 

. . a constant Resolution, to reject all the amplifications, digres- 
sions, and swellmgs of style to return back to the primitive purity, and 
shortness, when men deliver’d so many thmgs, almost m an equal num- 
ber of words a close, naked, natuial way of speaking, positive ex- 
pressions, clear senses, a native easmess bringing all thmgs as near the 
Mathematical plainness as they can, and preferring the language of 
Axtizens, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that of Wits, and 
Scholars 

The phrase ^'Mathematical plainness"' leaves httle doubt as to how 
simple such a style would have to be to please these critics 
The pursuit of truth by the men of wit was not easy Immical to 
the direct approach and often to a direct statement of truth were 
the techniques of wit, such as the surprise of the sudden com- 
parison, the irony of the fictitious narrator,®^ the seemmg mis- 
direction of satire and ridicule, the constant examination of the 
standards of cnticism Numerous contemporaries of Blackmore 
agreed with his charge that wit was misused m its "Opposition to 
Religion, and to the Destruction of Virtue and good Manners m 
the World" He concluded iromcally, "our Poets seem engag’d 
m a general Confederacy to ruin the End of their own Art, to 
expose Religion and Virtue, and bring Vice and Corruption of 
Manners into Esteem and Reputation."®^ 

Many answers arose to meet these charges Perhaps the most 
common, certainly a logical, answer was that vice in order to be 
exposed must be depicted effectively and appropnately. A fine 
statement of this view was made by Wolseley, who defced pro- 
priety as "the very Essence of Wit", furthermore, it was the "only 
possible way to wm the Understandmg and engage the Affections 
of a rational Creature " He deplored the unnecessary use of ob- 
scemty, which was used "with as little pertmence as some of our 
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modem Enthusiasts use godly Phrases and Scnpture Expressions,” 
which m excess will "nauseate” instead of affect the public Appro- 
pnateness and effectiveness are the secrets to good writing. "The 
short and true state of the Case is this all depends upon the 
Gemus and Art of the Writer, for as an obscene Thought, if it be 
not Iivehly pamted, will have but a small or perhaps no effect 
upon the Mind of the Reader, according to the proportion of flat- 
ness m the Expression, so a chast or a pious hfeditation, if it has 
the same disadvantage, wiU work as little ” 

In most answers, the men of wit defended ultimately the va- 
hdity of the imagination or fancy Again, Wolseley, after consider- 
ation of Horace s Ars Foetica^ concluded. 

Poets and Painters have an equal nght to design and draw what 
they please, provided their Draughts and their Klodels be framed and 
governed by the nature of things, they must not joyn Serpents with 
Doves, nor Tygers with Lambs, that is, they must not couple Con- 
traries, and show impossible Chimaeras This is all the caution Horace 
gives either to Poets or Pamters, he exempts nothing that is natural 
from the imitation of Art, nor does he set any thing out of the reach 
of Fancy that ts within the bounds of Truth 

Dryden, Shaftesbury, Pope, Addison, and Swift were in general 
agreement on this Inasmuch as this pomt of view argued for 
secret grace, it hailed the ]e ne sats quot^ and thus men of wit 
opposed the objective, descriptive minds empirical approach to 
tmth. 

The high seriousness and purpose of the arts, especially of 
poetry, were consistently maintamed Dryden held poetry as the 
equal of philosophy. "Moral truth is the mistress of the poet as 
much as of the philosopher. Poesy must resemble natural trath, 
but it must be ethical Indeed the poet dresses tmth, and adorns 
nature, but does not alter them The Earl of Shaftesbury, in 
his arguments for the freedom of wit and humor, equated beauty 
with tmth "And thus, after all, the most natural Beauty in the 
World IS Honesty, and moral Tmth. For all Beauty is Tmth. Tme 
features make the Beauty of a Face, and tme Proportions the 
Beauty of Architecture; as tme Measures that of Harmony and 
Musick In Poetry, which is all Fable, Tmth still is the Perfec- 
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tion^^s fjig of truth was based upon ihe hypothesis that 
"^truth, "hs suppos'd, may bear all Lights,"®® and the most penetrat- 
mg hght that he knew was wit Each of the great wits apphed 
this test in his own way Addison and Steele reinforced morahty 
with wit and wit with morahty The Scnblerus group were moti- 
vated in their works by a zeal to expose vice and falsehood 
through satire, irony, and ridicule 
The dedication of the men of wit to this search for truth was 
enhanced by the traditional allegiance of the poet to Apollo, the 
Greek god of hght and prophecy, as well as music He symbolized 
m the broader sense both truth and poetry Durmg the years 
imder study, his domain was extended to wit The Earl of Roch- 
ester, because of ‘his great Mastery m Satyre" was ‘particularly 
trusted with the Justice of Apollo,"®'^ which office obhged him to 
pursue the ‘Turlomers of Wit"®® Dr Patack Delany, friend of 
Swift, presented m “News from Parnassus" an assembly of poets 
who had been convened by Apollo to find a “Vicegerent m his Em- 
pire below." The spirit of raillery which marks this poem does not 
obscure the significance of this “Empire,” over which men of wit 
presided under the direction of Apollo 


The Literary Community as a Republic of Wn 

The Age of Wit contmued the tradition of the repubhc of 
letters Its neoclassical umon with the ancients, though lackmg 
something of the mysticism, mcluded the revival of classical 
rules and the defense of the ancients agamst attacks by the 
modems Imitation of the ancients was never slavish, for Eng- 
hsh temperament resists aU those attempts at umfomuty and 
regularity which have at tunes captivated other hteratures — most 
notably, the French The age agreed generally with Pope “first 
[to] follow Nature," to which the rules of old conformed But this 
conformity was msufflcient There remained “those freer beauties,” 
which xmder the rales appeared “monstrous and mis-shap'd” 
These beauties could be reconciled to “form and grace," however, 
from a “due distance " This proper distance reconciled even irreg- 
ularities m ancient wntmgs 
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Those oft are stratagems which errors seem 
Nor IS it Homer nods, but we that dream 

As the man of letters was highly respected in the traditional 
repubhc of letters, so was the man of wit in the Repubhc of Wit. 
Drydens influence at Wills coffeehouse and Johnson'^s large 
circle of fnends of affluence mdicate something of the attention 
paid to such cultivated gentlemen The phrase "man of letters” 
was of course altered to suit the new age "man of wit and sense,” 
"man of wit and leammg,” "man of wit and judgment,” or just 
"man of wit ” The categories of learning were widened to include 
all gentlemen of learmng — ^playwrights, churchmen, philosophers, 
wnters of prose as well as poetry. 

The appearance of the naturahst, the scientist per se, posed a 
problem, for here was a man with a more speciahzed knowledge 
than general leammg Learning had long been understood to 
be not only "the mother of vertue and perfection” but also "the 
knowledge of the arts and science”'^® But science m the older 
sense had meant the systematizmg of knowledge m general With 
the appearance of the natural sciences, which rejected all such 
systems, some effort was made to admit the scientist to the select 
company Such an effort is evident m the aims of the journal The 
Present State of the Repubhc of Letters (1728) However, the 
humamties and natural sciences were not compatible within the 
concept of the repubhc It is probable that the neoclassical culture 
was the final society in England dominated by the man of letters 
and his special approach to truth Thereafter, the climate of 
opimon was determined increasingly by scientists and the em- 
pirical approach 

The hterary community, centered in London, deplored the 
crudities of the rustic life which surrounded it In matters of style, 
decorum cultivated urbamtas (le city words, accents, and 
idiom), fucetus (ie the grace and polished elegance of the 
learned), and other quahties of refined wntmg The city boasted 
an atmosphere conducive to traditional leammg. Thus The Pres- 
ent State of the Repubhc of LeUers bragged “No country in the 
world furnishes greater plenty of good materials . than Eng- 
land, as there is none where arts and sciences are cultivated with 
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greater encouragement, or better success ” The journal contmued 
m praise o£ the lettered mind “Here the gieatest men m the 
State are often also the brightest ornaments of the Repubhc of 
Letters, and promote leammg as much by their example, as by 
their protection 

The phrase “Republic of Letters” occurred infrequently m the 
hterature — the phrase “Republic of Wit” not at all, but the meta- 
phor was regularly imphcit Swiffs poem of dedication to wit, 
the “Ode to the Athenian Society,” implied the concept of a 
Repubhc of Wit Denms assumed a contmumg repubhc when he 
wrote to Steele 

For all things of late Days have been manag’d by Cabal and 
Party, and there seems to have been a Conspiracy in the Common- 
wealth of Leammg, among Fools of all Sorts, to exalt Folly at the 
Expence of Common-sense, and make Stupidity triumph over Ment 
m the very Dominions of Wit, which has been one of the Causes why 
Thmgs are reduced to that deplorable State upon our Bntish Par- 
nassus Apollo and the Muses seem to have abandon’d it, disdammg 
that their Divinities should honour a Place with their Songs, where 
Fools and Pedants, Buffoons, Eunuchs and Tumblers have so often 
met with Applause 

Denms's usual disdam for the popular use of wit did not prevent 
his acknowledgmg its significance m the hterary community, 
which he refers to as the “Commonwealth of Leammg” and the 
“Dominions of Wit” m the “Bntish Parnassus ” 


The Republic of Wrr in the Eabl of Shaftesbury's 
Essay “Soliloquy or, Advice to an Author” 

One of the men who felt the reahty of the Repubhc of Wit was 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury Bom at 
Exeter House, London, m 1671, he was the grandson of the first 
earl, the would-be kingmaker A Whig lie his grandfather, 
Shaftesbury supported m his short pohtical career the causes of 
liberty for the Enghsh citizen and independence for Parhament 
Tutored by his grandfathers personal fnend, John Locke, who 
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had presided at his birth as a physician, he was imbued with 
many of the views of that great philosopher 
Shaftesbury is important m his own nght as an ethical philos- 
opher. Well-grounded m the classics, he could speak Greek and 
Latm fluently by the age of eleven. He borrowed from the 
ancients, especially Plato, the concept of a communion of enhght- 
ened mmds, a commumon to promote the harmony of the beauti- 
ful with the good He beheved in an instmct which attracts the 
individual to the race In this idea he departed from his teacher, 
who would admit no mnate ideas Furthermore, Shaftesbury 
believed m immediate feelmg and the play of the imagination, as 
opposed to the discursive reason and external sense-impressions. 
In this connection he advocated the secret power of wit, the je ne 
sats quot^ which could penetrate to the very source of the ridicu- 
lous and expose it He opposed the egoistic doctrine of Thomas 
Hobbes, arguing in the wake of Locke for the natural goodness of 
man He beheved m a system of cosmic benevolence and thus 
was the first philosopher of feelmg 
The strong Platonic flavor of his philosophy provided the neces- 
sary framework for the repubhc He saw a sense of order and 
harmony m the umverse, a moral coherence pervadmg man 
and his surroundmgs This aU-pervasive force was embodied m 
the classical concepts of truth and virtue, the achievements of 
learned men. Put another way. Truth and Virtue were the posi- 
tive evidences of God m the umverse Truth,'' as Shaftesbury 
asserted m Letter concerning Enthusiasm" (1708), “is the 
most powerful dung m the World " He accepted the techniques 
of wit — the inverted values of satire, humor, raillery, ndicule, and 
irony “Expose any infirmity or vice," he mamtamed, by this 
means “Folly and Extravagance of every kmd were more sharply 
inspected, or more wittdy ridicul'd” (sect li) 

Several of Shaftesbury's essays develop the concept of the 
Repubhc of Wit “A Letter concemmg Enthusiasm" is the first 
essay in the collection of wntmgs which he pubhshed in 1711 
under the title, Chara^tertsttcks The second essay, “Sensus Com- 
mums: An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour” (1709), 
presents his “defence of Raillery” in a free society. Shaftesbury 
pleads for the freedom of pubhc assembly where ridicule may 
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have its opportunity for inquiry, "for without Wit and Humour, 
Reason can hardly have its proof, or be distmguish'd” (Part I, 
sect v) One of the benefits from such inquiry is that "we shall 
grow better Reasoners, by reasonmg pleasantly, and at our ease, 
takmg, or laymg down these Subjects, as we fancy’" (Part I, 
sect VI ) 

But not all reasonmg or play of wit is pleasant, and Shaftes- 
bury defends certam gentlemen who 

speak as ill of themselves as they possibly can If they have hard 
Thoughts of human Nature, Tis a Proof still of their Humanity, that 
they give such Warning to the World If they represent Men by 
Nature treacherous and wild, ’tis out of care for Idankmd, lest by 
bemg too tame and trustmg, they shoud easily be caught 

(Part II, sect n) 

Shaftesbury defended the principles of wits as did Rochester and 
SwiftJ^ He beheved m the basic honesty of men, regardless of 
one’s approach to truth "A Man must be soundly ridiculous, 
who, v^th all the Wit imagmable, woud go about to ndicule 
Wisdom, or laugh at Honesty, or Good Manners” (Part IV, sect i) 

The third essay m the Chamcteristtcks, entitled "Sohloquy or, 
Advice to an Author” (1710), contains exphcitly the metaphor of 
the Repubhc of Wit, specifically in Part II, Section 2 Shaftesbury 
traces the "Flounshmg and Decay of Liberty and Letters,” dis- 
cussmg first the declme of Rome and the mvasion of the bar- 
banans and “Gothicism,” then the present "Age when Liberty is 
once again m its Ascendent ” In the spmt of the ascendent hberty, 
he defended the men of wit 

From these Considerations, I take upon me absolutely to condemn 
the fashionable and prevailmg Custom of inveighmg agamst Critics, 
as the Common Enemys, the Pests, and Incendiarys of the Common- 
wealth of Wit and Letters I assert, on the contrary, that they are 
the Props and Pillars of this Buildmg, and that without the Encour- 
agement and Propagation of such a Race, we should remam as 
Gothic Architects as ever 

(Part II, sect u) 

In order to determine the pertmence of the ancients for the 
modem repubhc, Shaftesbury exammed certam writers of classic 
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times, first of all Homer, the father-poet, who retained only what 
was ^'decent of the figurative or metaphonck Style, introduce 
the natural and simple, and turn’d his thoughts towards the real 
Beauty of Composition, the Umty of Design, the Truth of Char- 
acters, and the just Imitation of Nature m each particular” ( Part II, 
sect n) Homers style was copied m dramatic tragedy 

After the tragedies came the ‘rntty Labours of an Aristophanes, 
and the other comick Poets ” Their comedy, though lackmg some 
fine pomts of the precedmg hterature, did 

explode the false Sublime of early Poets The good Tragedians 
themselves cou d hardly escape its Lashes The pompous Orators 
were its never-faihng Subjects Every thmg which might be imposmg, 
by a false Gravity or Solemnity, was forc’d to endure the Tnal of 
this Touchstone Manners and Characters, as well as Speech and 
Wntmgs, were discuss’d with the greatest freedom Nothing cou’d be 
better fitted than this Genius of Wit, to unmask the face of things, 
and remove those Larvae naturally form’d from the Tragick Manner, 
and Pompous Style, which had preceded 

The general effect was a curb to excessiveness m various ways 

The Comick Genius was apply’d, as a kind of Caustick, to those 
Exuberances and Fungus’s of the swoln Dialect, and magnificent 
manner of Speech But after a-while, even this Bemedy it-self was 
found to turn into a Disease as Medicines, we know, grow corrosive, 
when the fouler Matters on which they wrought are sufficiently 
purg’d, and the Obstructions remov’d 

Although the Athenian government found it necessary to curb by 
decree the pubhc presentation of this caustic comedy, yet the 
overall effect was an improvement m realm of wit 

Nothing therefore cou’d have been the Cause of these pubhck 
Decrees, and of this gradual Reform m the Commonwealth of Wit, 
beside die real Reform of Taste and Humour m the Commonwealth 
of Government it-self As this Intelhgence in Life and Manners 
grew greater in that experienc’d People, so the Rehsh of Wit and 
Humour wou’d naturally m proportion be more refin’d Thus Greece 
m general grew more and more pohte; and as it advanc’d m this 
reject, was more averse to the obscene buffoonmg manner The 
Athenians still went before the rest, and led the way in Elegance of 
every land 


(Part n, sect n) 
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Shaftesbury concluded his review of classical comedy with a bnef 

discussion of Roman comedy and of Menander in particular. 

Then the reader s attention was directed to the state of wit in 
England and to certam affinities it had with the earher wit 

In effect, we may observe, that in our own Nation, the most suc- 
cessful Criticism, or Method of Refutation, is that which holders 
most on the manner of the earhest Greek Comedy The highly-rated 
burlesque Poem [Hudtbras], written on the Subject of our Religious 
Controversys in the last Age, is a sufficient Token of this kind And 
that justly admird Piece of Comick Wit [The Rehearsal], given 
us some time after by an Author of the highest Quahty, has furnish'd 
our best Wits m all their Controversys, even m Religion and Poli- 
ticks, as well as in the Affairs of Wit and Learning, with the most 
effectual and entertammg Method of exposing Folly, Pedantry, false 
Reason, and ill Writmg And without some such tolerated manner of 
Cnticism as this, how grosly we might have been impos'd on, and 
shou'd contmue to be, for the future, by many Pieces of dogmatical 
Rhetonck, and pedantick Wit, may easily be apprehended by those 
who know any thing of the State of Letters m our Nation, or are m 
the least fitted to judge of the Manner of the common Poets, or 
formal Authors of the Times 

In what Form, or Manner soever, Criticism may appear amongst 
us, or Cnticks chuse to exert their Talent, it can become none besides 
the grosly superstitious, or ignorant, to be alarm’d at this Sprat 
For 3 it be ill manag’d, and with little Wit, it wiU be destroy’d by 
something wither m the kmd If it be witty it-self, it must of neces- 
sity advance Wit 

And thus from the Consideration of anhent as well as modem 
Time, it appears that the Cause and Interest of Cnticks is the same 
with that of Wit, Leammg, and good Sense 

(Part II, sect n) 

In such manner did wit serve the ideal of the repubhc, exposmg 
folly, pedantry, false reason, and ill wntmg, by this mverted tech- 
mque the men of wit strove to lUummate the moral and spiritual 
truths, the essence of reahty to the followers of Plato and 
Aristotle. The philosophy of the Earl of Shaftesbury was founded 
upon this ideahsm He remarked upon the refusal of a workman 
to compromise his standards of workmanship, "This is Virtue! 
real virtue, and Love of Truth, mdependent of Opimon, and 
above the World 
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Such regard for ideals and spiritual values has ever challenged 
the intellects of mankind Yet, the other side of the com was turn- 
mg up more and more frequently with the mcreasmg success of the 
new sciences in physical truth. Although Shaftesbury s truth re- 
mamed fairly much above the world, the new approach was very 
much m the world — ^the empmcal world of fact Its thoroughgomg 
materialism was a major factor m the ultimate destruction of the 
ideal of the Repubhc of letters, and of wit 


Su3krM:ABy 

Wit served the Repubhc of Letters m a vanety of ways. When 
Drj^den heralded the ‘present age of wit,” he had m mmd the 
rhetoncal effects of wit, in which “the language, wit, and conver- 
sation of our age, are improved and refined above the last But 
he believed that “moral truth” was as much the “mistress of the 
poet as of the philosopher” His effective expositions of wit as 
decorum and as secret grace descnbed for his contemporanes 
two means of lUuminatmg truth His fellow poets agreed To be 
sure, the approach of the men of wit was often negative rather 
than positive In the manner of witty satire and criticism, they 
more often attempted to expose vice and ndicule folly than to 
dress truth and adorn nature But their ultimate objective was the 
same, and moral senousness xmderlay all of their major works. 

The Republic of Wit is the culmination of the significance of 
wit m the age The aims of the Repubhc motivated the con- 
certed effort of the hterature of the wits m the contentious 
years 1704 to 1729 to rectify the abuses of learning. When by 
imd-century the dechne of wit was an accepted fact, it was nat- 
ural for Richard Bentley, Esq , son of a famous father, to describe 
its decadent state against the background of the classical tradi- 
tion 


See aH Parnassus mourn, 

Mute ev'ry Muse, see George’s praise unsung. 

Their laurels scatter’d, and their lyres unstrung, 
Nay, Aganippe murmurs something sad 



So we, grown penitent, on serious thinking, 

Leave Whoring, and devoutly fall to Drinking 
Scowring the Watch grows out of fashion wit, 

Now we set up for Tdtmg in the Pit, 

Where 'tis agreed by Bullies, chicken-hearted. 

To fright the Ladies first, and then be parted 
A fair Attempt has twice or thrice been made. 

To hire Night-MurthTers, and make Death a Trade 
When Murther's out, what Vice can we advance 

— ^JoHN Dbvben, Prologue to The Spanish Fryar (1680) 


The Qaricature of Wit 


T he quality and quantity of literary 

productions of wit were greatest from 1704 to 172.9, a pe- 
riod which began with the pubhcations A Toie of a Tub and The 
Battle of the Books and ended with the Variorum Edition of The 
Dunciad Concertedly, these pubhcations attacked the Tittle 
Scnblers/* and "critic Vermin " and the "Dunces/ Wit enjoyed 
its greatest popular and critical esteem during these years. Swift, 
already dedicated to wit,^ had written the Tale and Battle six to 
eight years before and continued turnmg out stinging wit through 
1726 when Gulhvefs Travels was published Addison and Steele, 
writing in periodicals, sought to "enhven Morality with Wit, and 
temper Wit with Morahty Shaftesbury proposed to revitahze the 
"Commonwealth of Wit and Leammg” with the free reign of wit 
and humor in the test of truth* Gay set ears a-tingle with his satire 
on the vicious practices of the time, and Pope perfected the 
Augustan mode of satire popularized by Dryden and gathered all 
modes and contexts of wit mto one comprehensive essay on criti- 
cism* 

Had these serious productions, wntten in ihe spirit of the 
Repubhc of Wit, been the only manifestations of wit, conceivably 

[ 226 ] 
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the future course of the republic n'ould have been diflFerent 
Under the impact of these attacks agamst pretension, stupidity, 
viciousness, and falsehood, wit gained its greatest eminence 
Equally important is the fact that wit became so popular that it 
dictated most of the fashionable modes, and because of its emi- 
nence, some of its most severe critics softened their attacks* 
Blackmore, for instance, commended wit m 1716 m an essay 
tempered by more judgment and reason than his early diatribe, 
‘"The Plague of Wit 

However, because of its ascendancy, wit was known increas- 
ingly by a variety of manifestations, some of them grotesque The 
propensity of wit to boundlessness was well known The age ob- 
served how the ornamentation of wit tended always to extrava- 
gance, how psychological and aesthetic theoiy" had constantly to 
supply imaginative wit with the control of judgment, how m 
spite of decorum the secret grace of wit was praised for its tend- 
ency to overflow and overreach art itself, and how even serious 
men of wit wrote jeux d^espnt, for which they later apologized 

Nevertheless, nowhere was the extravagance of wit more 
abimdantly and ludicrously displayed than in those social evi- 
dences which accompamed its popularity The standards of the 
great productions of wit were obscured by the racy and insolent 
gossip of the penny-catchmg poets and pamphleteers of Grub 
Street The serious aims of the men of wit were burlesqued by 
the antics of frivolous and vulgar fops and their mistresses The 
intellectual play of the wit degenerated popularly into the prac- 
tical joke, midnight carousmg, and slang These social manifesta- 
tions actually caricatured wit as it had developed in the concept 
of the repubhc. They debased it m the eyes of the morally senous 
and conservative middle-class citizenr)^ And this context of wit 
was to have a real mfluence upon the future of wit 


The Popuxjjuit of Wit 

The social environment required for the maximum develop- 
ment of Wit IS evident in the miheu in which it thrived For one 
thing, the “mtellection’^ which Dr. Johnson noted demanded the 
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stunxilating culture of the city Also, the intellectual weapons of 
wit were developed amid con&ctmg viewpomts in a skeptical and 
contentious age Further, the elaborate rhetoncal texture of 
Augustan poetry lequired an urbane tradition Most of all, wit 
itself depended upon a facile mmd, learned and fine-tempered 

While thnvmg in London society, wit spread beyond the con- 
fines of an mtellectual miheu of urbamty and the facile, cultivated 
mmd Men who had httle, if any, concept of the Repubhc of Wit 
mimicked the evidence of the wit with httle or no perception of 
its purpose But there is no substitute for mtellect Wit could 
never be sustained by mediocre minds which m their labors had 
to resort to imitation and pretense, only to appear stupid and 
mept Evidences of debasement were to be found everywhere 
One glaring instance was conversation 

Conversation was the stne qua non of Augustan society, and the 
quahties lent by fancy, mvention, and ingenuity served wit ex- 
cellently as conversational graces among the true wits Dryden, 
defending wit agamst the attacks of Shadwell, called it the ‘very 
soul of conversation’ and explamed that the present age was 
superior to the last because “the wit of this age is much more 
courtly”^ Courthness would be presumably one level above 
urbanity. Bishop Sprat, more closely associated with the tovm, 
beheved that “it is from the frequent conversations in Cities that 
the Humour and Wit and Vanety and Elegance of Language are 
chiefly to be fetch’d 

Conversation, as rationahzed by the neoclassicist, was to be 
governed by proper words and thoughts “Propriety of Words” 
was achieved, according to John Hughes, by a “dihgent and care- 
ful Perusal of the most correct Writers of the Language m their 
various lands” and “with the Conversation of People of Fashion, 
that speak well and without Affection The ancients were used to 
set the standards of fashion m social and entertammg conversation 
This influence is found m An Essay on Entertainments ( 1702) by 
Sir Charles Sedley, a Court wit and companion of the Earl of 
Rochester, Sedley explamed the requirements for good company 
and talk, drawing heavily, he adimtted, upon a treatise by Marcus 
Varro The number at an elegant supper “ought not to be less 
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than the Graces, nor greater than that of the Muses ” Three prin- 
cipal requirements were hsted for such a supper 

The Guests must be Men of some Quality, well bred, and not ill 
drest The Place must be well chosen, retir’d from pubhclc View, and 
the common Disturbances of Passengers and Business, where they 
may hear no Noise, but what the} make The Time convenient, not 
too late, nor too early, for an early Supper comes too fast upon a 
late Dinner, and a late Supper takes too much of the Night from our 
natural Rest, and consequent!} too much of the next Day from 
Business 

Concemmg the land of company most conducive to a memorable 
evening, Sedley continued, 

Not all great talkers, nor too silent, but mgenious Men, knowmg 
when to speak, and when to hear, rather facetious, witty and agree- 
able, than contentious, rhetorical, or eloquent Eloquence is proper 
m the great Assembly or Senate, Contention for the Bar or Courts of 
Justice, but m private Company a shorter Way of Expression, and a 
quicker Turn of Wit is more acceptable The Guests shou’d not be all 
old, nor all young Men for old Men talk of nothmg but what was 
done twenty Years ago, and young Fellows nothing but the Amours, 
the Disorders, and Debauches of last Week, the Old ought to put 
on as much Youth as they can on such Occasions, and the Young a 
temporary Gravity, that the two Extreams may meet in a third Point 
Stones ought to be spanngly ventur’d upon, for they impose too long 
a Silence on the rest of ^e Company, and may offend three Ways, 
either by bemg tedious, common, or unpleasant The Conversation 
shou d not role or dwell upon State-affairs, pnvate Business, or Mat- 
ters of Interest, which !Men are apt to dispute with more Heat, Con- 
cern, and Animosity, than is consistent with the good Humour and 
Iviirth pnncipally intended at such meetings, m which we shou’d 
rather talk of pleasant, chearful and delightful Subjects, such as 
Beauty, Paintmg, Musiek, Poetry, and Writers of the past and present 
Age, whereby we may at once improve and refresh our Wits, not 
wrack or torture them with knotty, rugged and contradictory Dis- 
putes, occasion’d often by an Affection of Superiority, which is the 
worst Effect, and greatest Proof of SeH-conceit 


Such were the ideal standards of decorous social conduct and 
conversation. 
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Actually, conversation seldom, if ever, conformed to so neat a 
decorum Certamly, as popularly earned on, conversation was 
often an actual travesty of these standards Criticism of popular 
conversation mdicates a complete breakdown of decorum in 
public As for elegant and proper expression, talk more often 
than not descended to vapid commonplaces and inconsequential 
banter Swiffs "A Compleat Collection of Genteel and Ingemous 
Conversation” affords excellent examples ^ The “Collection” is 
purported to have been recorded as soon as possible after leavmg 
an especially brilhant display As a result of fins new “art of pohte 
conversmg” (wrote Swift m his usual ironic vem), dull story- 
tellers need no longer be tolerated, for under the new “art” they 
will be mterrupted with “some sudden surprizmg piece of wit, 
that shall engage all the company m a loud laugh ” The abhor- 
rence with which pohte company viewed the smgger and guffaw 
mdicates the harsh sarcasm in this passage Lord Chesterfield 
expressed a similar criticism m 1748, when he wrote m the letter 
dated May 10 of the mediocre observations which were “the 
common topics of witlmgs and coxcombs” Furthermore, he 
added, “those, who really have wi% have the utmost contempt for 
them, and scorn even to laugh at the pert thmgs that those would- 
be wits say upon such subjects ” 

Not only was popular conversation pert, it was tnvial The 
frivolous and wanton use of wit mspired some of the most en- 
gagmg satire in both the Tatler and the Spectator^ especially 
from the pen of Steele He, as well as Addison and members of 
the Scnblerus group, derided the unimportant chatter which 
passed daily for witty conversation In the manner of his gentle 
raillery, he would prmt bits of this talk as httle gems of repartee, 
lettmg the ludicrous result suffice of itself He wrote m the Tatler, 
No 3, of an evening spent with two young ladies 

The first (Mistress Giddy) is veiy quick, but the second (Mrs 
Slim) fell mto Giddy's own style, and was as good company as she 
Giddy happens to <hop her glove. Slim reaches it to her ‘Madam,* 
says Giddy, T hope youll have a better office' Upon which Shm 
immediately repartees, and sits m her lap, and cries, ‘Are you not 
sorry for my heavmess^' This sly wench pleased me to see how she 
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hit her height of understanding so ^eli We sat down to supper Says 
Giddy, mighty prettily, ‘Two hands in a dish and one in a purse* 
says Slim, ‘Ay, madam, the more the memer, but the fewer the 
better cheer * I quickly took the hmt, and was as witty and talkative 
as they Says I, 

‘He that will not when he may 

When he wnll he shall have nay/ 

and so helped myself Giddy turns about, ‘what, ha\e you found )^our 
tongue^* ‘Yes/ says I, ‘it is manners to speak when I am spoken to, 
but >our greatest talkers are little doers, and the still sow eats up all 
the broth * ‘Ha^ Ha^* says Giddy, one would think he had nothing m 
him, and do you hear how he talks when he pleases^ I grew im- 
mediate^ roguish and pleasant to a degree in the strain Shm, who 
knew how good company we had been, cnes, ‘You*!! certainly print 
this bnght conversation * 

Steele then addressed his reader “It is so, and hereby you may 
see how small an appearance the prettiest things said m company, 
make when in pnnt 

Other abuses of conversation were affectation, familiarity, and 
slander, which accompamed the activities of the would-be wits 
These fops and coxcombs made use of all the intellectual weapons 
available to wit; criticism, raiUery, ndicule, satire, humor. True to 
tradition, these weapons alienated fnends as well as enemies A 
steady protest arose agamst them Temple complained m 1690 of 
the recent “vem’’ of ridicule, which was not only helping to 
“Corrupt our modem Poesy” but was even entenng conversation 
The “Wits m Vogue * , * take up with that Part of it [ndicule] 
which were formerly left to those that were called Fools, and 
were used in great famihes only to make the Company Laugh 
Dennis felt that “that which they call Wit m Conversation, with- 
out good Sense, and without Judgment, is generally without 
good Sense, and without Judgment, is generally without Good- 
Nature likewise, and vents itself in Slander,**’^ Steele wrote 
{Tatlety No. 2.18) of the abuse of familianty m conversatioB, 
pointmg out that “coxcombs will take upon them to be famihar 
with people whom they never saw before ” He continued with 
the standard criticism of an adherent to decorum: “These people 
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are the more dreadful, the more they have of what is usually 
called wit for a hvely imagination, when not governed, by a 
good understanding, makes such miserable havoc both m con- 
versation and busmess, that it lays you defenceless, and fearful to 
throw the least word in its way that may give it new matter for its 
further errors The ludicrous eiSect of such "witty” conversation 
was bnlhantly satirized by Boileau m a popular couplet 

Thus one Fool lolls his Tongue out at another, 

And shakes his empty Noodle at his Brother ^ 

Not only did the popularity of wit debase the standards of con- 
versation, it also assisted in debasmg the standards of public en- 
tertainment m general Despite the basic aim of wit to uphold 
truth by exposing vice and ndicuhng folly, the prevalent hedon- 
ism and hcentiousness proved too great for the necessary detach- 
ment Figuratively speaking, serious wit often approached vice 
to condemn and remained to enjoy 

The extent to which the social force of wit could distort the aim 
of the man of wit is illustrated in the compromise which Dryden 
made with his age His argument with Shadwell brought this 
compromise into full view. Dryden, caught up m the Zeitgeist^ 
argued that the aim of the poet is to please the people and that 
smce they demanded comedies, he would write such plays, realiz- 
mg "that they are [not] always pleased with good plays, or that 
the plays which please them are [not] always good” He ex- 
pressed his pomt of view candidly "I confess my chief en- 
deavours are to dehght the age m which I hve If the humour of 
this be for low comedy, small accidents, and raillery, I will force 
my gemus to obey it 

Dryden undoubtedly was troubled by the necessity of wntmg 
inferior plays for pubhc diversion Ha knew the result the de- 
basing of the moral seriousness of a dedicated poet and wit with 
fnvohty and hcentiousness Shadwell answered Dryden some 
months later m his prefatory “To the Reader” for the play The 
Royal Shepherdesse ( 1669) 
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I shall say little more of the Pk’v, but that the Rules of Morality 
and good Ivi aimers are strictly observed m it (Vertue being exalted, 
and Vice depressed) and perhaps it might have been better received 
had neither been done m it for I find, it pleases most to see Vice 
mcouraged, by brmging the Characters of debauch’d People upon 
the Stage, and malong them pass for fine Gentlemen, who openly 
profess Swearing, Drinking, Whonng, breaking Windows, beatmg 
Constables, &c . it is said, hy some, that this pleases the people, 
and a Poets busmess is only to endeavour that But he debases him- 
self to think of nothmg but pleasing the Rabble, loses the digmty of 
a Poet, and becomes as httle as a Jugier, or a Rope-Dancer 

Further evidence of the debasing of wit lay m the popular 
interest in vice rather than m virtue, m slander rather than in 
praise, m contention rather than in agreement The extent of such 
debasement can be judged b) senous-minded witnesses to it So 
Defoe wrote 

In vam a sober Thmg, mspir’d with Wit, 

Wntes K\rtxms and Histones from Sacred Wnt; 

But let him Blasphemy and Bandy wnte. 

The Pious and the Modest both wnll buy it. 

The blushmg Virgm’s pleas’d, and loves to look. 

And plants the Poem next her Prayer-Book 

The current vogue for detraction and gossip received the criticism 
of all serious men of wit Dryden expressed the opmion sarcas- 
tically that 

Scandal, the Glory of the English Nation, 

Is worn to Rags, and scribbl’d out of Fashion 

Wolseley observed the Wem of Knavery that has of late years run 
through all Orders and Degrees of men among us, spreading itself 
Lice a pestilential Poyson He discussed the ability of the Earl 
of Rochester to expose the ^modern Sparks’* with his wit and 
concluded, ‘"Slander therefore is their Wit, and Dresse is their 
Leammg, Pleasure their Prmciple, and Interest their God Sir 
Wilham Temple complained of the new Wem of Ridiculing, ** 
which he labeled “the Itch of our Age and Clymat 

The vast difference between the ideal, decorous society and the 
superJScial and vulgar London society served ever as a reimnder 
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to the senous men of wit of the need for more truth and virtue 
The popular desire for the fashionable mstead of the umversal 
was often satirized Charles Gildon m the dialogue of his Com- 
plete Art of Poetry (1718) had the frivolous Mrs Lamode praise 
the latest fashions of wit m severely iromc tone 

Give me the Wit and Poetry of Fashionable Turn, fine Things and 
fine Language For, dear Laudon [Gildon], there’s a Mode of Wit 
and Poetry, as well as of Cloaths, and he or she, that is out of the 
Fashion, makes a very ridiculous Figure, and is very scandalous 
Company Won d it not be a very pretty Sight to have a young Lady 
come into the Diawmg-room in a Ruff, and FarthmgaP London, and 
Athens, are quite different places, and the Modes, and Manners of 
the People differ so much, that what was bright, and pleasmg m 
Athens, must be dull, and insipid m London 

Gildon here ndicules the popular heresy against the practices of 
the ancients and the ideals of the Repubhc of Letters. He felt 
strongly the mediocrity of the contemporary man of wit *‘A mod- 
em Wit has a very great Aversion to Arts and Sciences, and with 
an Air of SuflBcience, avows his Zeal for Ignorance. But as his 
Fancy only governs him, so are his Productions most commonly 
sad, crude, mdigested things, hke sick Mens Dreams, without 
either Head or Tail” Further than this, when one mentioned 
‘‘Art” to such person, he would reply, ‘Tou are a Critic, an lU- 
natur’d Person,” and would msist that “Nature is not to be ty"d up 
to Order, Harmony, Beauty of Design,” as if, Gildon added, “Con- 
fusion were the only Perfection 

One of the perceptive observers of fashion and manners and at 
the same time one enslaved to them by a sense of duty was Phihp 
Dormer Stanhope, the fourth Earl of Chesterfield As a pohtician, 
wit, and letter wnter, he hved in the very thick of fashion He 
felt it important to advise his son m a letter (October 29, 1748) 
to “perceive the httle weaknesses, and the idle but innocent 
affectations of the company,” but at the same tune “even to flatter 
them” as a “sort of pohte duty ” How to do this he discussed at 
some length 
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For mstance you will find, in eyery groupe o£ company, two 
prmcipal figures, viz the fine lady and the fine gentleman who 
absolutel) gne the law of wit, language, fashion, and taste, to the 
rest of that society There is always a strict, and often for the time 
bemg, a tender alliance between these two figures The lady looks 
upon her empire as foimded upon the divine right of beauty (and 
full as good a divine right it is as an> king, emperor, or pope, can 
pretend to), she requires, and commonly meets with, unlimited 
passive obedience And why should she not meet with it^ Her de- 
mands go no higher than to have her unquestioned pre-eminence m 
beauty, wit, and fashion, firmly established Few sovereigns (by the 
way) are so reasonable The fine gentleman’s claims of nght are, 
mutatis mutandis, the same, and though, indeed, he is not always a 
wit de ]ure, vet, as he is the wit de facto of that company, he is 
entitled to a share of your allegiance, and every'body expects at least 
as much as they are entitled to, if not something more Prudence 
bids you make your court to these ]omt sovereigns, and no duty, that 
I know of, forbids it Rebellion here is exceedingly dangerous, and 
inevitably punished by banishment, and immediately forfeiture of all 
your w*it manners, taste, and fashion, as, on the other hand, a cheeiful 
submission, not without some flatterv% is sure to procure you a 
strong recommendation and most effectual pass, throughout all their, 
and probably the neighboring, dommions 

This V/2LS the decadent and stenie system of social, fashionable 
wit at mid-century, a culmination of many years of development 
In 1690 Temple had deplored the situation m which mean Wit 
or Beauty may pass in a Room, where the rest of the Company 
are allowed to have none He added, "Tis somethmg to sparkle 
among Diamonds, but to shine among Pebbles is neither Credit 
nor Value worth the pretending Clearly, the fine lady and fine 
gentleman stand out ludicrously as grotesque imitations of true 
TOt — of Dryden, for example, who dommated conversation at 
WilFs through sheer mtellectual brilliance One may well look 
more closely at these social wits, both women and men. 

Women as Wits 

Women were not usually accorded the capacity for genuine 
wit, furthermore, they were not considered to have a senous role 
in the Republic of Wit Therefore, women who aspired to the role 
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of a Wit present one aspect of its caricature Nevertheless, women 
had a considerable influence upon the fortunes of wit, and a few 
were accorded the honor of sharing its distinction Women were 
beginning for the first tune to enter the arts in some numbers, par- 
ticularly acting and writing Although their greatest mfluence was 
social, a few were recognized for literary or mtellectual achieve- 
ments The mscnption on the marble stone coveimg the grave of 
Aphra Behn m Westmmister Abbey offeis mute testimony to her 
abihty 


Here lies proof that wit can never be 
Defense enough against mortality 

The Age of Wit, however, was a man's age, only a few women 
were recognized as wits, and then usually wnth severe qualifica- 
tions Abercromby’s estimate found general agreement 

I pretend not by this discourse to puff Women up with Pnde, for 
they are but too proud already, my design only is to show that they 
ought not to be imdervalued by Men, as if they were little better than 
Fook, and had no kmd of real Wit, since their very Malice and 
Tncks do demonstrate the contiary But nevertheless, though it may 
be allowable to call some Women fine Wits, because of some peculiar 
vivacity they are gifted with, yet few of them can pretend to be 
great Wits, such a Character requiring a constant temper of the 
Soul, which they, because of their changeable humour, are not 
capable of 

This guarded admission with its air of condescension is found also 
in the remarks of Steele m tihe Tatler, No 19, on the occasion of 
the production of Mrs Centihvre's play The Busy Body (1709). 
*^On Saturday last was presented, ‘The Busy Body,' a comedy, 
written (as I heretofore remarked) by a woman The plot and 
incidents of the play are laid with that subtlety of spirit which is 
peculiar to females of wit, and is very seldom well performed by 
those of the other sex, m whom craft m love is an act of mvention, 
and not, as with women, the effect of nature and mstmct" The 
Earl of Chesterfield, wntmg to his son on September 5, 1748, 
called women simply “children of a larger growth" who possess 
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"entertaining tattle” but only "sometimes wit.” He confessed never 
to have seen a woman with sohd reasonmg or good sense for any 
one tw^enty-four hours "Some httle passion or humour always 
breaks upon then: best resolutions ” Women were governed too 
much by imagination or fancy, but wit was not ruled out entirely. 
They did have moments of clear reasonmg 

Grudgmgly as women might be admitted to possess real wit, 
some witty women enjoyed equal status with men m hterarj^ 
feiendships In correspondence and conversation, they indulged 
m greater freedom and wit than usually existed between husband 
and wife,^^ wit, after all, seemed sharper — certainly more 
mspired — ^when directed at someone elses spouse The age pro- 
duced a number of noteworthy w^omen wits, among them Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Newcastle, Dorothy Osborne, Molly Lepell, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mary AsteU, and Hennetta, 
Countess of Suffolk 

Men of wit found it advantageous for a variety of reasons to 
cultivate these ladies Swift corresponded with Lady Suffolk and 
Mrs Clayton for social prestige and preferments, with Estella 
(Esther Johnson) and Vanessa (Hester Vanhomngh) for fnend- 
ship and mtellectual pleasure Pope wrote variously to Lady 
Wortley Montagu, Lady Suffolk, Martha Blount, and others for 
similar reasons. Although a bachelor, he occasionally pretended 
facetiously the role of husband. In one letter to Lady Rich m 
July, 1716, Pope remarked upon the prosaic effect of mamage 
upon wit, for it was commonly beheved that indulgence in wit 
destroyed the respect of husband and wife for each other. In his 
words, "The wits would say, that this must needs be a dull letter, 
because it is a married one” He modestly admitted that the 
husband's ( m this instance. Pope' s ) share of his wife 1$ the dullest 
When he did not assume this rhetorical role of husband, Pope 
was as capable of nsque and salacious wit as any young gallant 
He wrote in November, 1716, to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
while she was travelmg through eastern Europe and Asia Minor* 


The court of Vienna is realty very edifymg* the ladies, with respect 
to their husbands, seem to understand that text very hterally, that 
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commands ns to bear one another s burthens but I fancy many a 
man there is, like Issacher, an ass between two burthens I shall look 
upon you no longer as a Christian when you pass from that chantable 
court to the land of jealousy, where the unhappy women converse 
with none but eunuchs, and where the very cucumbers are brought 
to them cut 

Insofar as the wit between women and men was considered 
mimical to the ideals of the Republic of Wit, it was caricature 
Furthermore, wit m women was generally considered repre* 
hensible A husband neither looked for nor desired wit m his wife. 
As a sixteenth-century poem, ““The Bachelor s Choice of a Wife " 
runs 

If e’er I wed, my wife shaE not be old, 

Deform’d, nor ugly, handsome, nor a scold, 

She shan’t be pale, nor red, nor shall she pamt. 

Shall be rehgious too, but not a samt. 

She shall have sense, if not a wit, I’ll take her 
Give such a wife, ye Gods, I’ll ne’er forsake her 

Addison and Steele joined talents m the Tatler, No. 75, to de- 
scribe m detail some of the awesome aspects of a “female of wit” 
Isaac Bickerstaff had promised to provide a husband for his sister 
Jenny, if she ‘"kept her honour, and behaved herself m such 
maimer as became the Bickerstaffs ” As a result, wrote Isaac, the 
unmarried Jenny 

sits with her nose full of snuff, and a man’s nightcap on her head, 
reading plays and romances Her wit she thinks her distinction, 
therefore knows nothing of the skill of dress, or makmg her person 
agreeable It would make you laugh to see me often with my 
spectacles on lacmg her stays, for she is so very a wit, that she 
imderstands no ordinary thing in the world 

Here is the eighteenth-century caricature of the intellectual 
woman Because of her impracticality, Isaac married her to a 
“man of busmess, who soon let her see, that to be well dressed, 
in good humour, and cheerful m the command of her family, are 
the axfe and sciences of female life ” She could have been married 
to “a fine gentleman, who extremely admired her wit, and would 
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have gL\en her a coach and six,"" but Isaac found it "absolutely 
necessary to cross the strain ” for, he explained, ^liad they met, 
they had eternally been rivals m discourse, and m contmual con- 
tention for the supenonty of understanding, and brought forth 
critics, pedants, and pretty good poets As it is, I expect an off- 
spring fit for the habitation of city, to%\Ti or country, creatures 
that are docile and tractable m whatever we put them 
Wit, then, between the sexes was popularly considered to exist 
without the confines of marriage. The formalities of love-makmg 
were beheved to brmg out the wit m both parties, if indeed they 
possessed any One dialogue m WiUiam Wycherley^s The Country 
Wife (II, i) runs as follows 

SFABKiSH (speaking of Alithea, his mistress) Prithee, Frank, dost 
thmk that my wife shall be a fine person^ 

HAJRCOUKT I could gaze upon her tiU I became as blind as you are 
SPAEXISH How as I am? How^ 

HABCOUHT Because you are a lover, and true lovers are blmd, stock 
blmd 

SFAEKISH True, true, but by the world she has wit too, as weU as 
beauty go, go with her into a comer, and try if she has wit, talk 
to her an)^hmg, she’s bashful before me 
HARCOUBT Indeed if a woman wants wit m a comer, she has it 
nowhere 

One stock situation in Restoration and later comedy for the dis- 
play of Wit was the love scene m which each partner used his 
most brilliant thrusts and pames Congreve employed wit very 
effectively m the bargaining scene between Mirabell and Mrs. 
Millamant m The Way of the World (IV, i). 

This particular aptitude m wit was used consequently as a 
prelude to seduction. Pepys acknowledged this use, although 
admittmg ineptness m it He confided that one evemng (April i, 
1667) while walkmg to Deptford and back on busmess he was 
"pleased with a ]oUy femme that I saw gomg and coming in the 
way, which je could avoir been contented pour avoir staid with 
if I could have gamed acquamtance con elle, but at such times 
as these I am at a gr^t loss, havmg not confidence, no alcune 
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ready wit So home and to the office, where late, and then home 
to supper and bed ” 

The actual conversations of love-making were often ridiculed, 
especially m the journals, where social manifestations of wit were 
parodied Women s activities as wits were largely confined to 
social activities, to which the love game was central These activi- 
ties were manifestly ludicrous imitations of serious wit Men^s 
social activities, on the other hand, were more varied but never- 
theless no more mtellectual or serious 


The Little Wits and Pretenders 

The popular appeal of wit among men seems to have touched 
all social levels of Englishmen but was a greater stimulation to 
those of some education in the middle and upper classes The 
requirements for real wit were severe, and as Swift noted, 
“milhons miss, for one that hits/'^^ The httle vats and pretenders 
were those who aimed but missed The distinction between the 
true men of wit and the lesser ones was a matter of degrees of 
success and senousness of purpose Certainly many of the fops 
and coxcombs were men of substantial intellect and education 

The Court wits of the Restoration, who set the behavior pat- 
terns foi succeedmg men of vat and pleasure about town, were 
gentlemen of the best education Five of these favontes of 
Charles II were wealthy Sedley, Mulgrave, Vaughan, Buckhurst, 
and Buckingham, though the last had wasted practically all of 
his patrimony by the time of his death. The wealth of Rochester 
and Etherege consisted largely of a family name, but both mar- 
ried well and so thnved moderately Kilhgrew and Bulkeley, like 
some of the others, held remunerative Court appomtments. 
Wycherley was the only one who suffered financially through the 
years Intellectually, these wits were acquamted vath the new 
scientific discoveries, read the philosophy of their personal friend 
Thomas Hobbes, and accepted the implications of the growing 
empirical approach to reahty They used the new knowledge as 
a justification of their way of hfe Their successes as wits varied 
widely, as did their abihties and interests The more mtellectual 
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and literary of them produced a notable body of literature The 
more sensual produced mostly scandal and progeny to attest to 
their Wit 

The social -wits who came after were of a lesser breed, having 
neither the Court position nor the mtellectuality to command 
respect m the Repubhc of Wit They were primarily men of 
fashion and pleasure, unchallenged by the pursuit of truth and 
virtue They were the dilettanti, content to imitate and pretend 
m a miheu beyond their capacities There were two groups, most 
often designated httle wits and pretenders to wit, but their dif- 
ferences w^ere not always distinct 
The hmitations of the httle wuts were obvious to the true wit. 
Their achievements would never rise above mediocnty. Their 
major characteristic w^as dullness Robert Wolseley wrote of the 
impotence of the "polish’d Dullness” of the "little Witlings of the 
Town,” who knew only the form of poetry without conceiving its 
power Without genius they could not transcend the rules of 
poetics In his "Essay” Pope advised cntics to let the dull try to 
wnte without censure, for it was better for them to be thus 
occupied than to cnticize. 

Tis best sometimes your censure to restram, 

And chantably let the dull be vam 
Your silence there is better than your spite. 

For who can rail so long as they can wnte^ 

(U. 596-S99) 


When they turn critics, they 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and squeezings of the bram. 

Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense. 

And rh}me with aU the rage of impotence 

(II 606-^09) 

The straining "out the last dull droppmgs of their sense” recalls 
Drydetfs discussion of the "middling” genius, whose "mean 
fortune” of ability is managed "with extreme fmgahty, or rather 
parsimony” These were the httle wits of limited endowments. 
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Swift, With the same concept of the dullards, wrote of "'a Brain 
that will endure but one scummmg Let the Owner gather it 
with Discretion, and manage his httle Stock with Husbandry**, 
above all, ‘let him beware of bnngmg it under the Lash of his 
Betters, because, That will make it all bubble up mto Imper- 
tinence, and he wiU find no new Supply/* He extended the 
metaphor of their particular limitation further “Wit, without 
knowledge, bemg a Sort of Cream, which gathers m the Night 
to the Top, and by a skilful Hand, may be soon whipt mto Froth, 
but, once scumm*d away, what appears underneath will be fit 
for nofhmg, but to be thrown to the Hogs Another member 
of the Scnblerus group alluded to this passage. John Gay m 
The Present State of Wit (1711) alluded to the “Poor REVIEW,** 
written by Daniel Defoe, who was “a hvely mstance of those 
Wits, who, as an Ingemous Author says, will endure but one 
Skimmmg ** 

The taste of the httle wits was notoriously inferior. Dryden 
called them ‘%es Petits Espnts . . . who like nothmg but the husk 
and rmd of wit, prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before 
sohd sense, and elegant expression.’*^^ To Addison, they could 
“laugh at an indecency but not rehsh the subhme ** Pope wrote 
of them as ‘ 1 ialE-leam*d witlmgs**^*^ Addison described in the 
Tatler^ No 239, their need to borrow their wit, the witlmgs have 
“no other method of showmg their parts, but by httle variations 
and repetitions of the man's words whom they attack " 

If the httle wits were laughed at, the pretenders to wit were 
detested The pretender might have httle or no wit, but his crime 
agamst morahty and ethics was that of appearmg to have more 
wit than he did Abercromby discussed this dishonesty. 

I mean not by a Pietender to Wit a meer Fool, but rather one that 
hath some share in this Noble Endowment of the Mmd Far less do I 
understand any of those Learned Societies, that make a peculiar 
profession of promotmg real Knowledge For we must needs confess 
several of their Members not to be meer Pretenders of Learning, but 
eminent Virtuoso's, and great Wits, I mean then by this somewhat 
ambiguous Word, All such as foolishly pretend to more Wit than 
God and Nature have really allowed them 
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Wolseley agreed with Abercromby on this pretension. The pre- 
tenders were m ‘"no way to be remarkable above the ordinary 
Level of Mankmd but by being singular " They were ""Men who, 
hke old Lovers, are curst with a strong Inclination and weak 
Abihties, to whom nothing is more unlucky than an opportunity 
to satisfie their unnatural longmgs Wolseley had m mind the 
would-be poets and critics who moved m both social and hteraiy 
circles "fatal to them is the Favour of their Muse/’ particularly 
if they attempt satire, for "when most they won d serve the Lust 
of their Spite, they do but betray the Impotence of their Wif* 
They were the ""Well-wishers to Verse and men that are towards 
Wit ”20 

Differences between httle wits and pretenders were so shght 
that the terms were practically synon}mous Both often passed for 
true viuts m society and were, m effect, social instead of intellec- 
tual wits — a source of chagrm and alarm to the men of real wit 
Wolseley explained the major concern of the Earl of Rochester 
With the ""grooving Fopperies of the Times” and Abel Boyer 
described their brand of wit ""Some pert Coxcombs so violently 
affect the Reputations of Wits, that not a French Journal, 
Mercury^ Farce, or Opera, can escape their Pillaging yet the 
utmost they amve at, is but a sort of Jack-a-Lanthom Wit, that 
like the Sun-shme which wanton Boys with fragments of Lookmg- 
glass reflect m Mens Eyes, dazzles the Weak-sighted, and 
troubles the strong ”^0 Boyer recognized the distortion of the 
genuine critical powers of die true wit m the petty carping of the 
"cntic Vermin” Their immaturity in wit fitted them only to 
catch scraps from the tables of the great and pawn them off 
secondhand Their self-assurance in spite of Aeir ignorance 
appalled spectators, Abercromby wrote of them. 

They are only capable to judge of a polite Expression, of a Word 
A-la^mode, and other such hke Childish mcities They Isave, I con- 
fess, some confused Notions of every thmg, which emboldens them to 
debate thmgs that are beyond the reach of their Capacity They are 
the professed Gensurers of Mankmd, and can speak good of none, 
themselves only excepted I conceive them to be ever without Rest 
and Repose, yea, and the most miserable of all Men, because most 
obnoxious, not to be envyed, but to envy others 
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Swift burlesqued this envy and contention in his Preface to 
A Tale of a Tub '1 cannot imagine why we should be at expense 
to furmsh wit for succeeding ages, when the former have made no 
sort of provision for ours His every effort was directed at the 
very opposite. 

These social wits, posing as authorities, often became the 
popular critics and purveyors of taste Their contributions were 
negative and vicious, mvolving detraction of personahty and of 
character Ned Ward, a petty scribbler thoroughly acquamted 
'With the pamphleteering standards of the day, described the 
techniques used in pohtics 

For he that writes in such an Age, 

When Parties do for pow r engage, 

Ought to chuse one Side for the Right, 

And then, with all his Wit and Spite, 

Blacken and vex the Opposite 
Scumhty’s a useful Tuck, 

Approv’d by the most Pohttc, 

Fling Dirt enough, and some will Stick 

Dirt-flmgmg begets dirt-flingmg. Both pretenders and true wits 
frequently engaged m personal attacks, and charges and counter- 
charges were constantly hurled through the years John Oldmixon 
attributed this practice to the "Itch for Answermg " He explamed 
that the very titles of the publications reflected the modesty of 
these "Answerers ” The first answer would begin 'with the title 
‘"The best Answer that ever was,” which would be answered with 
"A better Answer than the best Answer,” which would then 
inspire ‘The Unanswerable Answer ” Indeed, this itch had gone 
so far, he noted, that "some Authors have taken it m Dudgeon, 
not to have been thought worthy of an Answer, and to prevent 
such Disgrace a second Time, have written on Purpose that they 
might answer themselves This was, of course, standard prac- 
tice among the wits 

The social wits brazenly took over conversation and held the 
center of attention with risque witticisms, referred to as ‘hnsk” 
talk. The word brisk was appropnate as a kmd of mediocre false 
wit ShadweU, discussmg the "smart reparties” of the new 
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comedies, said that ‘‘their chief Subject is bawdy and profaness, 
Vvhich they call brisk writing In his Prologue to The Royal 
Shepherdesse, he alluded to the comic heroines as “Ayery, Witty, 
Bnsk, and Wild, But, with their Favours, those are terms too 
mild,” indicating the quality of hcentiousness m the names* 
Denms remarked of the character of No\el m The Plain Dealer^ 
"He says nothing but what a brisk Coxcomb may very well be 
suppos'd to say who will venture at all, and who havmg a good 
Memory keeps the top Company m a Town over-run with Wit 
The brash egocentricism of die extravert motivated these gay 
blades Yet even with their substitution of bawdy and slang for 
true wit, they were judged dull The Prologue to The Rehearsal, 
which pretends to cater to the current demand for such “stuff,” 
remarks 


Here brisk insipid Rogues, for wit, let fall 
Sometimes dull sence, but oft oer none at aH 

Sir Charles Sedley addressed the gallants m the Prologue to 
Bellamtra, advismg them to brmg their "own bnsk wit from 
home,” a wit which he called false And Steele m the Toiler, 
No 29, descnbed two pretenders to wit "by profession” as follows- 
“Spondee is dull, and seems dull, but Dactyle is heavy with a 
bnsk face It must be owned also, that Dactyle has almost vigour 
enough to be a coxcomb, but Spondee, by the lowness of Ms 
constitution, is only a blockhead.” Bnskness did possess ap- 
parently a certam hvelmess famtly reminiscent of wit. 


Wit of Minb anb Wit of Achon 

It IS obvious from a study of these sol-disanf wits that their 
antics exhibit a distortion of the very essence of wit as the 
repubhc used it The little wits and pretenders, in their attempts 
to imitate true wit, often substituted physical activity for intellec- 
tual effort The result was a caricature of the concept of wit itself. 
Although htde wits and pretenders were products of ihe Age 
of Wit, they had precedents in all ages, known as rogues, clowns. 
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buffoons, wags, beaux espnt, fools, madcaps Their comedy is 
low, farcical, and physical Wilham Cartwright wrote of earher 
wits 

Old fashioned Wit, which walked from town to town 
In turned hose, which our fathers called the clown. 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call. 

And which made bawdry pass for comical 

Even the Greeks had difficulty m keepmg fun in bounds Aristotle 
distmgmshed m his Ntcomachean Ethics between the wit and the 
buffoon 

People whose fun is m good taste are called witty, a name which 
imphes the happy tmns of their ait But as it is never necessary 
to look far for subjects of ridicule and as an excessive fondness for 
fun and mockery is pretty universal, it happens that not only true 
wits but buffoons are described as witty, because they are amusing 
But it IS clear from what has been said that there is a difference, and 
mdeed a wide difference between the two (IV, 14) 

The quahty which distmgmshed for Aristotle the fun of tihe 
gentleman from that of a boor was tact The problem of control- 
ling wit IS an old one 

Low comedy, wherever found, has sought its release m ex- 
cesses, indulging m topics and antics of umversal appeal which 
are usually scorned publicly but enjoyed privately In the Spec- 
tator, No. 47, there is an account of a current type so much 
admired by the common people of all countries that these people 
"^could eat them, accordmg to the old pioverb The type referred 
to was the "‘Set of merry Drolls 

I mean those circumfomaeous Wits whom every Nation calls by 
the name of that Dish of Meat which it loves best In Holland they 
are termed Pickled Herrings, m France, Jean Pottages, m Italy, 
Marcaromes, and in Great Bntam, Jack Puddings These merry Wags 
that they make their Audiences laugh, always appear m a Fools 
Coat, and commit such Blunders and Mistakes m every step they 
take, and every Word they utter, as those who listen to them would 
be ashamed of 
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There were social wits for all levels of society, and their attraction 
was great, nuisances though they often were 
The preoccupation with bawdry in conversation indicates 
the social wits’ interest in carousing and gaming Even sober 
minds, who viewed these activities with disgust, could also show 
a passmg interest m them Samuel Pepys, who enjojed his own 
pleasures, related with surpnse and aversion the events of one 
evemng (May 30, 166S) when he happened to |om with some of 
the young wits ‘'There fell mto the company of Harry Kilhgrew, 
a rogue newly come back out of France, but still in disgrace at 
our Court, and young Newport and others, as very rogues as any 
m the town, who were ready to take hold of every woman that 
came by them And so to supper m an arbour but, Lord! then: 
mad bawdy talk did make my heart ake!” He contmued with 
comments upon similar groups of some notoriety, including 
Tiady” Bennet, a well-known procuress to whom Wycherley 
satirically dedicated his play The Flam Dealer Pepys concluded, 
‘^And here I first understood by their talk the meaning of the 
company that lately were called Bailers, Hams telling how it was 
by a meetmg of some young blades, and their there dancmg 
naked, and all the roguish thmgs m the world But, Lord! what 
loose cursed company was this, that I was m tomght, though full 
of wit, and worth a man’s bemg m for once, to know the nature 
of it, and their manner of talk, and hves ” 

These were the notorious ‘men of Wit and Pleasure about 
Town The Renaissance had had its BuUy Ruffs The Age of 
Wit viewed m succession and with alarm the Bailers (mentioned 
above), the Nickers, the Hectors, the Scowrers — and then the 
Mohawks The Mohawks refined the merrymaking and obsceni- 
ties of the earher groups into physical attacks upon defenseless 
citizens and assaults upon unescorted women. Their activities 
included shcmg street-chair co\ers, stabbmg with pocketknives, 
and shttmg noses. The new slang of such wits was noted in 1700 
by Tom Brown “A huge great muff, and a gaudy ribbon hanging 
at a bully s backside, is an excellent jest, and new-mvented curses, 
as Stap my mtals, damn my diaphragm, sht my wind pipe, sink 
me ten thousand phatham deep, np up a new beau Addison 
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and Steele reviewed several of the fashions of past years m the 

Tatler, No 77 

The popular hours of these men of wit and pleasure were the 
late, dark hours, the so-called “witty Hours of the Night” ( Specta- 
tor:, No 358), when they mdulged m their games. One new one 
was known as the “Frohck,” which was described in the Spectator^ 
No 358, as follows 

I have heard of some very merry Fellows, among whom the 
Frohck was started, and passed by a great Majority, that every Man 
should immediately draw a Tooth, after which they have gone m a 
Body and smoked a Cobler The same Company, at another Night, 
has each Man burnt his Cravat, and one perhaps, whose Estate would 
bear it, has thrown a long Wigg and laced Hat mto the same Fire 
Thus they have jested diemselves stark naked, and ran mto the 
Streets, and frighted Women very successfully 

It was Steele’s opmion that anyone who hved in the vicimty of 
Covent Garden could teU of a hundred such Frohcks. A private 
and more lascivious game was called “Quadrille 

As IS evident m these activities, wit of action centered often 
on the perennial game of wenchmg, so often in fact that Steele 
could refer sarcastically m the Spectator, No 190, to wenchmg as 
an act of wit Indeed, proimscuous behavior appeared to absorb 
such attention that Steele had been moved to state m the Tatler, 
No 84, that “there are more than ordmary crowds of women at 
the Old Bailey when a rape is to be tned ” However, he justified 
this interest, women "loemg the only persons hable to such msults 
Nor indeed do I think it more unreasonable that they should be 
mqmsitive on such occasions, than men of honour when one is 
tried for killmg another in a duel It is very natural to mquire how 
the fatal pass was made, that we may the better defend ourselves 
when we come to be attacked ” 

Promiscmty was carried on m pubhc as well as private places, 
and the social wits were prominent participants Theaters were 
second only to coffeehouses as meeting places and were, m fact, 
referred to as the “seat of wit” (Tatler, No is). The concen- 
tration of htde wits in theaters exerted a potent influence upon 
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audience reaction and opinion A standard convention of the 
prologue and epilogue of plays was to throw out sops for these 
would-be critics, pleading not only for fa\orable criticisms but 
for decent behavior Dryden requested facetiously that they leave 
the women actors alone 

Alas, our Women are but washy Tovs, 

And wholly taken up m Stage employs 
Poor wiUmg Tits they are but >et I doubt 
This double Duty soon will wear ’em out 

But offense came not only from the male wits m the audience, for 
women m the pit were carrying on competition with the women 
on the stage for the attentions of the fops The Epilogue to 
Thomas Otways The City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatall, de- 
hvered by the actress Mrs Butler, criticized the competitors m 
the pit, who, it charged. 

Invade Fop-Comer with your glaring Beauties, 

And tice our Loyal Subjects from their Duties 
Pray, Ladies, Leave that Province to our care, 

A Fool IS the Fee-simple of a Placer, 

In which we Women [actors] claim a double share 
In other things the Men are Rulers made, 

But catchmg Woodcocks is our proper Trade 

These popular diversions go far to explain the demand for bawdry 
and obscemty in the plays 

Promiscmty and wenchmg prompted the view expressed in 
the Spectator, No 151, that the “Man of Wit and Pleasure*' was 
‘‘either a Drunkard too old for Wenchmg, or a young lew^d Fellow 
with some Livehness, who would converse with you, receive kind 
OflSces of you, and at the same time debauch your Sister or Lye 
with your Wife " The Spectator, No 190, printed a letter designed 
either to laugh or to weep these vices out of existence, depending 
upon the reader s disposition 

Mr Spectator, 

I am to complain to you a Set of impertinent Coxcombs, who 
visit the Apartments of us Women of the Town, only, as they caE it. 
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to see the World I must confess to you, this to Men of Delicacy 
might have an Ejffect to cure them, but as they are stupid, noisy, 
and drunken Fellows, it tends only to make Vice in themselves, as 
they think, pleasant and humorous, and at the same Time nauseous m 
us I shall, Sir, hereafter horn Time to Time give you the Names of 
these Wretches who pretend to enter our Houses meerly as Spectators 
These Men think it Wit to use us ill Pray tell them however worthy 
we are of such Treatment, it is unworthy them to be guilty of it 
towards us Pray, Sir, take Notice of this, and pity the Oppressed I 
wish we could add to it, the Innocent 

Some social diversions afforded every opportunity for genuine 
Wit and were enjoyed on various levels, depending upon the 
abilities of the participants One which worked equally well for 
practical joking and for play of the mtellect was ‘Toiting ” Swift, 
conveying the latest amusements of the city, explamed it to a 
fnend 

ril teach you a way to outwit Mrs Johnson, it is a new fashioned 
way of being ivitty, and they call it a bite You must ask a bantering 
question, or tell some damned he m a serious manner, then she wiD 
answer, or speak as if you were in earnest, and then cry you, ‘Madam, 
there’s a bite’ I would not have you undervalue this, for it is the 
constant amusement in Court, and everywhere else among the great 
people, and I let you know it, in order to have it obtain among you, 
and to teach you a new refinement 

Steele ventured an explanation of its ongm in the Spectator, 
No 504 

This Way of Wit is called Biting, by a Metaphor taken from 
Beasts of Prey, which devour harmless and unarm’d Ammals, and 
look upon them as their Food wherever they meet them The Sharpers 
about Town very mgemously understood themselves to be to the 
undersigmng Part of Mankind what Foxes are to Lambs, and there- 
fore used the Word Biting to express an Exploit wherein tiiey had 
over-reach’d any innocent and inadvertent Man of his Purse 
Shallow Fops, who are govern’d by the Eye, and admire every 
Thing that struts m Vogue, took up from the Sharpers the phrase of 
Bitmg, and used it upon all Occasions 
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A typical example had been afforded earher m the Tafler, No 12 
Here the participants are pretenders to wit 

Whitens Chocolate-house, May 5 

{Enter Ftp, Trim and Acorn] 
ACORN What s the matter gentlemen^ What^ Take no notice of an 
old fnend^ 

piF Pox on it! Don't talk to me, I am voweled by the Count, and 
cursedly out of humour 

ACORN Voweledl Pnthee, Tnmmer, what does he mean by that^ 
TRIMMER Have a care, Harry, speak softly, don't show your igno- 
rance If you do, they’ll bite you where-e’er they meet you, they 
are such cursed curs, the present wits 
ACORN Bite me! What do you mean^ 

PIP Why! Don’t you know what biting is^ Nay, you are m the nght 
on it However, one would learn it only to defend oneself agamst 
men of wit, as one would know the tncks of play, to be secure 
agamst the cheats But don’t you hear. Acorn, that report, that some 
potentates of the Alliance have taken care of themselves, exclusive 
of us^ 

ACORN How^ Heaven forbid^ After all our glorious victones, all of 
this expense of blood and treasure! 

PIP Bite — 

ACORN Bite! How? 

TRIMMER Nay, he has bit you fairly enough, that’s certam 
ACORN Pox^ I don’t feel it — ^How^ Where^ 

[Exit Ftp and Tnmmer, laughing] 

This IS the traditional jokmg of Apnl Fools Day. In the above 
discussion m the Tafler, biters are called *‘an ingenious Tnbe of 
Men sprung up of late Years, who are for making April Fools 
every Day of the Year,'"' instead of on the customary one day. 
In this special ^Art of Wit,"" biters were ^'perpetually em- 
ployed m laughmg at those Mistakes which are their own Ihroduc- 
tLons."' There were orders among such wits* “in proportion as 
one Man is more refined than another, he chuses his Fool out of a 
lower or higher Class of Mankind "" At the bottom of the orders 
was the “butt,"" he who “gets the Laugh on his Side, and turns 
the Ridicule upon him that attacks him" 
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Sir John Falstaff was an Hero of this Species, and gives a good 
descnption of himself m his Capacity of a Butt, after the following 
manner. Men of all Sorts (says that merry Knight) take a Pride to 
gird at me The Brain of Man is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to Laughter more than 1 invent, or is invented on me 1 am not 
only Witty in my self, but the Cause that Wit is in other Men 

The quotation m the Tatler from King Henry IV, Part II (I, n), 
bears testunony to the age of this kind of wit 
Swift made the bite a hterary device m much of his wntmgs 
He used it with gnm success as the denouement m his poem "The 
Day of Judgment " The openmg hues state that the poem is of a 
"homd Vision^ of the opemng graves on the day of judgment 

Jove, arm'd with Terrors, burst the Slaes, 

And Thunder roars, and Light ning flies! 

Amaz'd, confus'd, its Fate unknown, 

The World stands trembhng at his Throne 
While each pale Sinner hangs his Head, 

Jove, noddmg, shook the Heav ns and said, 

‘Dfiending Race of Human kmd, 

By Nature, Reason, Learning, blind. 

You who thro’ Frailty step'd aside, 

And you who never fell — ^thro' Pride, 

You who m different Sects have shamm'd, 

And come to see each other damn'd, 

(So some Folks told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove's Designs than you) 

The World's mad Busmess now is o'er. 

And I resent these Pranks no more 
I to such Blockheads set my Wit* 

I damn such Fools^ — Go, go, you’re bit ” 

The cancature of wit, whatever its nature, was disturbmg to 
the concept of the repubhc It was of two lands On the one 
hand, cancature resulted from a reproduction of the intellectual 
play of the true wit poetizmg, writing criticisms of the latest 
plays, parrotmg the latest witticisms, JErequentmg the popular 
coffeehouses to bask m the hght of the true wits On the other 
hand, caricature resulted from the interpretation of wit as physi- 
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cal activity practical joking, fightuig, dressing fashionably, 
swearing, wenching 


SociAi. Meaning of Faese Wit 

The pnbhc was sometunes amused, often antagomzed, and 
generally confused over the nature of this wit, but the senous- 
minded citizen recognized the spectacle for what it was and 
unanimously condemned it as bad behavior and false wit Its 
opponents understood it to be just another exhibition of un- 
checked imagmation Blackmore explamed ill manners as a lack 
of judgment ‘"Persons of facetious Talents and agreeable 
Humour,” who lack judgment and discretion, “are more mclm'^d 
than others to Levity and dissolute Manners” Furthermore, a 
hvely imagmatLon encourages such manners “The same swiftness 
of Iliought, and spnghthness of Imagmation, that qualifies them 
for mgemous Conversation, Sports of Fancy and Comick Writing, 
do likewise give them an exqmsite Taste of sensual Pleasures, and 
expose them to the prevaihng Power of Temptmg, the forbidden 
Enjoyments 

Regardless of the psychology of this kmd of wit, most citizens 
agreed with Steele in the Spectator, No. 358, that games like 
Frohcks were “better performed by other Animals than Man” 
He felt that “it is not to nd much Groimd, or do much Mischief, 
that should doxmnate a pleasant Fellow, but that is truly Frohck 
which IS the Play of the Mmd, and consists of vanous and un- 
forced Salhes of Imagmation.” Steele protested against such 
distortions of wit “I am humbly of Opimon, that a Man may 
be a very Witty Man, and never offend one Statute of this Kmg- 
dom, not exceptmg even that of Stabbmg” A similar view was 
held by Lord Chesterfield, who m his letter of August ^^o, 1749, 
to his son, placed all physical actions outside the nature of true 
wit “Horse-play, rompmg, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and mdiscrimmate famiharity, will sink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt” He added that 
“a joker is near akm to a buffoon, and neither of them is the 
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least related to wit ” His evident feeling for the butt of a joke 
shows the effects of the cult of sensibility, which by 1749 was 
well developed 

Knowledge of the social context for false wit is essential to 
passing critical judgment upon opmions of the men of wit them- 
selves Without it one may quote then own statements agamst 
them or mterpret such statements erroneously A passage by 
Addison will illustrate this He was concerned m the Spectator^ 
No. 249, with the vicious "talent of tummg Men into Ridicule ” 
a concern rampant m 1711 "What an absurd thmg it is,” he felt, 
"to pass over all the valuable Parts of a Man and fix our Attention 
on his Infirmities, to observe his Imperfections more than his 
Virtues ” Addison continued his argument thus 

We therefore very often find that Persons the most accomplished 
in Ridicule, are those who are very shrewd at hitting a Blot, without 
exerting any thmg Masterly m themselves As there aie many eminent 
Cnticks who never writ a good Line, there are many admirable 
Buffoons that animadvert upon every smgle Defect in another, with- 
out ever discovering the least Beauty of their own By this Means 
these unlucky little Wits often gam Reputation m the Esteem of 
vulgar Mmds and raise themselves above Persons of much more 
laudable Chaiacters 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh Men out of Vice 
and Folly, it might be of some Use to the World, but instead of this, 
we find that it is generally made Use of to laugh Men out of Virtue 
and good Sense, by attaclang every thing that is Solemn and Serious, 
Decent and Praise-worthy m human Life 

And it IS very lemarkahle, that notwithstanding we faU short 
at present of the Ancients in Poetry, Pamtmg, Oratoiy, History, 
Architecture, and all the noble Arts and Sciences which depend more 
upon Gemus than Experience, we exceed them as much m Doggerel, 
Humour, Burlesque, and all the trivial Arts of Ridicule We meet 
with more Raillery among the Moderns, but more good Sense among 
the Ancients 

This argument is easily misunderstood In view of only the spe- 
cialized ‘"Arts” developed by the modems — ^"‘Doggerel, Humour, 
Burlesque,"' not to mention "the tnvial Arts of Ridicule one 
might conclude that the wit of 1711 was indeed "degraded”^^ 
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However, Addison was not writing of ‘eminent Cnticks’^ but of 
‘‘admirable Buffoons ” His ‘ unlucty little Wits” are in the same 
category as the pretenders that SwA called the ‘ cntic vermm ” 
Both appealed to “vulgar Mmds ” If Addison s opmion were an 
estimate of the status of wit m the year 1711, then logically he 
was judgmg himself as one of the “unlucky httle Wits ” But we 
know that Addison considered himself a true wit, having set for 
himself a high purpose commensurate with the aims of the 
repubhc Wit was to him the male deity at the right hand of 
truth The fact is that Addison was not considermg wit m gen- 
eral or attemptmg to evaluate the true wit of his day ^Vhat he 
had m mind was the social caricature m the taste of little vits 
and pretenders, from whom the realms of true wit were forever 
removed 

John Gay turned for protection agamst these social wits to the 
new pubhcation, the Spectator, which he called m 1711 “our 
Shelter from that Flood of False Wit and Impertinence which 
was breaking in upon us”^® The affection of genume wit by 
means of worn out rhetorical devices was the stock-m-trade of 
what Wolseley had called the “Purlomers of Wit,” who were the 
“vainest Pretenders ” If they wrote poetry, “’twas with die same 
secrecy that others make I^ve,” in the vain hope of passing for 
real wits Much attention is given by Pope in the “Essay on Criti- 
cism” to this abuse of true wit Like Abercromby, he detested the 
pretension to “more Wit than God and Nature had really allowed 
them” He commented upon the ‘lialf-leam’d witlings” and re- 
turned later to them practice of catching the “spreading notion 
of the town” 

They reason and conclude by precedent. 

And own stale nonsense which they ne er invent 
Some judge of authors' names, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the wntmgs, but the men. 

Of ail this servile herd, the worst is he 
That m proud dullness joins with quality 
A constant cntic at the great man's board. 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord 
What woeful stuff this madngal would be. 

In some starv'd hackney sonneteer, or me^ 
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But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit bnglitensi how the style refines* 

Before his sacred name flies ev ry fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought* 

(11 410-422) 

His concluding words, ‘‘The vulgar thus through imitation err,” 
indicate the real distance between the true wit and the social wit 
Real wit was, as Pope stated, “by Imaves undone ” 


The Cabicatote of Wrr nsr WycHEKusy’s Pxay 
The Country Wife 

The attractions of wit in its many social implications were 
manif ested early, completely, and extraordinarily m the Court wits 
during the reign of Charles II The hterature of these gentlemen 
exhibits all of the social implications of wit. This is particularly 
true of Wilham Wycherley’s The Country Wife, produced in 

1675 

The Country Wife, salacious and hbertme in content, depicted 
the schemmg wit and easy morahty which the hedomstic heater 
audiences so much enjoyed viewmg. The leading rake of the 
play, Homer, specializes m cuckoldmg husbands His current 
technique m seduction is a pretended impotence, a ruse he 
adopts to become the trusted companion of pretty wives, an 
association encouraged by nervous husbands who beheve the ru- 
mor and wish security for their wives from young gallants The 
mistresses Homer inveigles are Mrs Squeamish, Mrs. Damty 
Fidget, and Lady Fidget, the last well known by her associates 
for her nymphomania The two men who know her best — her 
husband (Sir Jasper), who speaks flatteringly and superficially 
to her, and her paramour (Horner), who speaks aside honestly 
and intimately about her — ^pose neatly the cmcial duphcity of 
the play with these comments 

sra JASPER Ay, my dear, dear of honour, thou hast still so much 
honour m thy mouth — 

HOENER [aside} That she has none elsewhere (II, 1) 
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Homer s latest conquest is the country wjie, innocent and vir- 
ginal Mrs Pmchwife, wed to an old, sated, and jealous rake In 
die denouement, when the truth, by all odds, should break out 
and reveal the deception of Homer and his mistresses and de- 
stroy the honor of the country -wife, the hoax of impotence is 
preserved by general conspiracy In the conversation below the 
aroused suspicions of the gulhble Mr Pmchwife, who has just 
caught his wife m Homer’s chma room, are allayed by all 
present, even to the pomt of hushing the naive and impulsive 
Mrs Pmchwife 

noRTLANT Why, thou jealous fool, dost thou doubt it^ He’s an arrant 

French capon 

MRS piNCHWiFE ’Tis false, sir, you shall not disparage poor Mr 

Homer, for to my certain knowledge — 

LUCY O, hold^ 

MRS SQUEAMISH [oside to Lucy] Stop her mouth! 

LADY FIDGET [to Mf Ptuchwife] Upou Hiy hoHouT, Sir, ’tis as true — 

(V,iv) 

And so tmth is smothered to perpetuate an infamous fraud At 
the end of the play Mrs. Pmchwife, once innocent, hes overtly, 
taking up the morals of her compamons, and the action ends 
with a dance of the cuckolds. 

The comedy, plain-dealmg in its interpretation of Restoration 
society and of human nature in general, is perfectly executed. Its 
lines shimmer with tme wit as its action reveals much of the 
cancature of wit Several kmds of wits and pretenders are in- 
cluded the tme wit, Homer, the pretender to wit, Sparkish, and 
the fool with no wit. Sir Jasper Fidget The social force of wit 
IS depicted in various situations For mstance, extramarital love 
js a stimulant to wit, as Pmchwife asserts, *What is wit m a wife 
good for, but to make a man a cuckold” (I, i). Homer is the 
embodiment of this aspect of social wit Years later, Richard 
Steele, after attendmg a revival of the play m 1709, explained 
m the Tatler, No. 3, that the character of Homer was a good 
representation of the age when *love and wenching were the 
busmess of life, and the gallant maimer of pursuing women was 
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the best recommendation at Court.” But there is more in the 
play than the pursuit of women The women themselves become 
the pursuers Even the country wife catches ‘‘the London disease 
they call love” 

I am sick of my husband, and for my gallant I have heard this 
distemper called a fever, but methmks ’fas like an ague, for when 
I think of my husband, I tremble, and am m a cold sweat, and have 
Hiclmafaons to vomit, but when I think of my gallant, dear Mr 
Homer, my hot fit comes, and I am all m a fever indeed, and, as in 
other fevers, my own chamber is tedious to me, and I would fam be 
removed to his, and then me thmks I should be well (IV, iv) 

Sparkish, whose name signifies his himtation (faint wit)j, al- 
ways sits m “wit’s row” at the openmg of each new play. In the 
following scene (III, u), three young men of wit and pleasure 
about town — Homer, Harcourt, and Dorilant — ^have fun with the 
pretender Sparkish 

SFAJRKISH But we are some of us beforehand with you to-day at the 
play The wits were somethmg bold with you, sir, did you not hear 
us laugh? 

HOBNER Yes, but I thought you had gone to plays to laugh at the 
poet’s wit, not at your own 

SPAjmsH Your servant, sir no, I thank you ’Gad I go to a play as 
to a country treat, I carry my own wme to one, and my own wit 
to t’othei, or else I’m sure I should not be merry at either And 
the reason why we are so often louder than the players, is, because 
we thmk we speak more wit, and so become the poet’s rivals 
in his audience for to teU you the truth, we hate the silly rogues, 
nay, so much, that we find fault even with their bawdy upon the 
stage, whilst we talk nofhmg else m the pit as loud 
HORNER But why shouldst thou hate the silly poets? Thou hast too 
much wit to be one, and they, like whores, are only hated by each 
other and thou dost scorn writing, I’m sure 
SPARKISH Yes, I’d have you to know I scorn writing but women, 
women, that make men do all foohsh things, make ’em wnte songs 
too Everybody does it ’Tis even as common with lovers, as play- 
ing with fans, and you can no more help rhymmg to your Phdlis, 
than drinking to your Philhs 

HARCOURT, Nay, poetry m love is no more to be avoided than 
jealousy 
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DORTLANT But the poets damned yonx songs, did they? 

SPABKISH Damn the poets’ they have turned ’em mto burlesque, as 
they call it That burlesque is a hocus-pocus trick they ha\e got, 
which, by the virtue of Hictius doctius topstj turvij, they make a 
wise and witty man m the world, a fool upon the stage you know 
not how and ’fas therefore I hate ’em too, for I know not but it 
may be my own case, for they’ll put a man mto a play for lookmg 
asqumt Their predecessors were contented to make serimgmen 
only their stage-fools but these rogues must have gentlemen, with 
a pox to ’em, nay, knights, and, indeed, you shall hardly see a fool 
upon the stage but he’s a kmght And to tell you the truth, they 
have kept me these six years from bemg a kmght m earnest, for 
fear of being knighted m a play, and dubbed a fool 
DOiULANT Blame ’em not, they must follow their copy, the age 
HABCOURT But why shouldst thou be afraid of bemg m a play, who 
expose yourself every day m the play-houses, and at pubhc places? 
HORNER ’Tis but bemg on the stage, mstead of standmg on a bench 
in the pit 

DOKELANT Don’t you give money to painters to draw your hke*^ and 
are you afraid of your pictures at length in a playhouse, where all 
your mistresses may see you? 

SPARZiSH A poxi painters don’t draw the small-pox or pimples in 
one’s face Come, damn all your silly authors whatever, all books 
and booksellers, by the world, and ail readers, courteous or un- 
cx)urteousI 

It was Wycherley* s desire to show up the defects, the small-pox 
and pimples, in his characters, especiaUy those who receive his 
miphcit criticism Lady Fidget’s grotesque sense of honor, Spark- 
ish’s futile attempts at wit, the sham mamage between Pmchwife 
and his wife, and the stupidity of the cuckolded Sir Jasper Fidget 
There is the question of Wycherley s mtent m this satire The 
argument lies between those who interpret his plays as moral- 
istic comedies of manners and those who interpret them as 
naturahstic comedies of wit Wycherley was undoubtedly a nat- 
uralist in philosophy and ethics, a view that would argue against 
a strong morahstic purpose of his satiric wit 
Wycherley presented mankind as hopelessly corrupt and stripped 
human nature to its basic elements. Perverse standards were set 
up for satinc purposes as he held up his mirror to the life he knew. 
In so doing, he made hfe ugly, a phase of the ridiculous. The 
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result may be emetic but never aphrodisaic Thus he refers to 
the ‘naughty town-women, who only hate their husbands, and 
love every man else” (II, i) There is Pinchwifes summation 
of town behavior “Be a pander to your own wife! brmg men 
to her! let "em make love before your face! thrust 'em mto a 
comer together, then leave 'em in private^ is this your town wit 
and conduct?” (II, i) Then, the remark by Sparkish “Virtue 
makes a woman as troublesome as a httle reading or learmng” 
(II, n). Or Harcourt's probmg of truth “Have women only 
constancy when 'tis a vice, and are, hke Fortune, only tme to 
fools?” (Ill, u) And Lucy's msight “No, madam, marrymg to 
mcrease love is hke gaming to become rich, alas^ you only lose 
what httle stock you had before” (IV, i) Lady Fidget’s frequent 
remarks on the nature of honor simply reinforce her final com- 
ment that it IS “the jewel of most value and use, which shmes 
yet to the world unsuspected, though it be counterfeit” (V, iv). 
This reversal of values prepares for the iromc climax m which the 
confused Mrs Pmchwife is forced to he to preserve her honor — 
which does not exist. 

But one may say of Wycherley as was said of Touchstone m 
As You Like It (V, iv, 11 111-12) “He uses his folly hke a 
stalkmg-horse and under the presentation of that he shoots his 
wit ” Wycherley's mirror presents a reversed view of life, life's 
underside, either that life lurking in the dark recesses of the mmd 
or that life diametrically opposed to conventions AH of the char- 
acters inhabit a topsy-turvy world Homer most nearly voiced 
values held by Wycherley, especially those of natural actions and 
plain-deahng, at the price of conventional morals. Such values, 
however, led Wycherley squarely against the middle-class mo- 
rahty, with which any public form of entertainment must come 
to terms. 

Wycherley and the rest of the Restoration dramatists received 
the brunt of pubhc outrage, exemplified m the attacks of Jeremy 
Colher. The middle-class mmd could find no redeemmg element 
of value in the frankly sexual double entendre of the china-scene 
(IV, in). Equally unacceptable and shockmg must have been 
the scene m which Homer and his mistresses discuss the relation- 
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ships between men and women Their frankness is clear from 
the opemng speech addressed to Homer (V, iv) 

MBS DAINTY Dear bnmmer^ Well, m token of oxir openness and 
plam-dealing, let ns throw our masks over our heads 
HOENER [aside] So, "twill come to the [china] glasses anon 
MRS SQUEAMISH Lovely bnmmer^ Let me enjoy him first 
lady fidget No, I never part with a gallant till I Ve tned him Dear 
bnmmer* that makest our husbands short-sighted 
MRS DAINTY And OUT bashful gallants bold 

MRS SQUEAMISH And, for want of a gallant, the butler lovely m our 
eyes — Drink, eunuch 

LADY FIDGET Drink, thou representative of a husband — ^Damn a 
husband! 

MRS DAINTY And, as it were a husband, an old keeper 
MBS SQUEAMISH And an old grandmother 
HORNER And an Enghsh bawd, and a French surgeon 
lady FIDGET Ay, we have all reason to curse em 
HORNER For my sake, ladies^ 

lady fidget No, for our own, for the first spoils all young gallants* 
mdustry 

MBS DAINTY And the other s art makes *em bold only with common 
women 

MRS SQUEAMISH And rather run the hazard of the vile distemper 
amongst them, than of a denial amongst us 
Mias DAINTY The filthy toads choose mistresses now as they do stuflFs, 
for havmg been fancied and worn by others 
MRS SQUEAMISH For being common and cheap 

LADY FIDGET Whilst women of quality, like the richest stuffs, he un- 
tumbled, and unasked for 

HORNER Ay, neat, and cheap, and new, often they think best 
MBS DAINTY No, SIT, the bcasts will be known by a mistress longer 
than by a smt 

MRS SQUEAMISH And *tis not for cheapness neither 
LADY FIDGET No, for the Vain fops wdl take up druggets, and em- 
broider "em But I wonder at the depraved appetites of witty men, 
they use to be out of the common road, and hate imitation. Pray 
tell me, beast, when you were a man, why you lather chose to 
club with a multitude in a common house for an entertainment, 
than to be the only guest at a good table 
HORNER Why, faith, ceremony and expectation are unsufferable to 
those that are sharp bent People always eat with the best stomach 
at an ordmary, where every man is snatching for the best bit 
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LADY F3DGET Though he get a cut over the fingers — But I have 
heard, that people eat most heartily of another man’s meat, that 
IS, what they do not pay for 

HORNER When they are sure of their welcome and freedom, for 
ceremony m love and eating is as ridiculous as m fighting, falling 
on briskly is all should be done on those occasions 
LADY FIDGET Well then, let me tell you, sir, there is no where more 
freedom than in our houses, and we take freedom from a young 
person as a sign of good breeding, and a person may be as hree as 
he pleases with us, as fiohc, as gamesome, as wild as he will 
HORNER Han’t I heaid you all declaim against wild men^ 

LADY FIDGET Yes, but for all that, we Sunk wildness m a man as 
desirable a quality as in a duck or rabbit a tame man* foh* 
HORNER 1 know not, but your reputations frightened me as much 
as your faces mvited me 

LADY FmGET OuT reputation* Lord, why should you not think that 
we women malce use of oui reputation, as you men of yours, only 
to deceive the world with less suspicion^ Our virtue is hke the 
statesman’s religion, the quaker’s word, the gamester’s oath, and 
the great man’s honour, but to cheat those that trust us 
MRS SQUEAMISH And that demureness, coyness, and modesty, that you 
see in our faces m the boxes at plays, is as much a sign of a Wd 
woman, as a vizard-mask m the pit 

MRS DAINTY For, I assuTc you, women are least masked when they 
have the velvet vizard on 

LADY fidget You would havc found us modest women m our demals 
only 

MRS SQUEAMISH Oux bashfulness is only the reflection of the men’s 
MRS FIDGET We blush when they are shamefaced 
HORNER I beg your pardon, ladies, I was deceived m you devihshly 
But why that mighty pretence to honour? 

LADY FIDGET We have told you, but somefames ’twas for the same 
reason you men pretend business often, to avoid ill company, to 
enjoy the better and more pnvately those you love 
HORNER But why would you ne’er give a friend a wink then? 

LADY FIDGET Faith, youT reputation frightened us, as much as ours 
did you, you were so notoriously lewd 
HORNER And you so seemingly honest 
LADY FIDGET Was that all that deterred you? 

HORNER And so expensive — ^you allow freedom, you say 
LADY FIDGET Ay, ay 

HORNER That I was afraid of losmg my httle money, as well as my 
httle tone, both which my other pleasures required 
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ija>Y FIDGET Moneyf foil! you talk like a little fellow now do such 
as we expect money? 

HORNER I beg your pardon, madam, I must confess, I have heard 
that great ladies, like great merchants, set but the higher pnces 
upon what they have, because they are not m necessity of takmg 
the first offer 

MRS DAiNTy Such as we make sale of our hearts^ 

MRS SQUEAMISH We bribed for our love? foh^ 

HORNER With your pardon ladies, I know, Mce great men m offices, 
you seem to exact flattery and attendance only from your followers, 
but you have receivers about you, and such fees to pay, a man is 
afraid to pass your grants Besides, we must let you win at cards, 
or we lose your hearts, and if you make an assignation, ’tis at a 
goldsmiths, jewellers, or china-house, where for your honour you 
deposit to him, he must pawn has to the punctual cit, and so pa}TOg 
for what you take up, pays for what he takes up 
MRS DAINTY Would you not have us assured of our gallants^ love^ 
mbs squeamish For love is better known by hberahty than by 
jealousy 

lady fidget For one may be dissembled, the other not — [aside J 
But my jealousy can be no longer dissembled, and they are tellmg 
npe — [aloud] — Come, here’s to our gallants in waiting, whom w’^e 
must name, and TU begm This is my false rogue 

[Claps him on the hack ] 

MRS SQUEAMISH How^ 

HORNER [aside] So, all will out now 

MRS SQUEAMISH [oside to Hotnet] Did you not tell me, ’twas for my 
sake only you reported yourself no man? 

MRS dainty [aside to Horner] Oh, wretch^ did you not swear to 
me, ’twas for my love and honour you passed for that thing you do^ 
HORNER So, so 

lady fidget Come, speak, ladies* this is my false villam 
MRS SQUEAMISH And Hune too 
MRS dainty Andmme 

HORNER Well then, you are all three my false rogues too, and there’s 
an end on t 

lADY fidget Well then, there’s no remedy, sister sharers, let us not 
fall out, but have a care of our honour 

Modem as this conversation is m its frank presentation of relation- 
ships between men and women and with its basic metaphors of 
beastlmess, sexuality, and hypocrisy in human behavior, the scene 
did not receive real ihuinmatioii until the advent of modern 
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psychology It merely convmced the conservative keepers of 
public morals dunng the Restoration of the corrupt nature of 
social wit And briUiant though The Country Wife is in witti- 
ness, the play appeared even to some serious wits as a caricature 
of the high aims of the Republic 


Summary 

The social caricature of wit altered the impact of true wit 
The concern with vice rather than with virtue, the misuse of 
the mtellectual weapons of wit, the substitution of wit of ac- 
tion for wit of mind — all served to discredit wit and divert pubhc 
attention from its high aims Obviously, the mdirection m method 
contributed to this confusion In the social context, wit was not 
mtended to test truth or attam the subhme but to entertain 

Dryden, upon whom this social distortion was a major influ- 
ence, steadily modified his view toward wit, revealed m his 
changes in purpose When he was most enthusiastic toward vnt, 
his aim was to ‘^please^" or "dehght” first, and then to “mstmct 
By 1677 he had reversed these aims, for now comedy aimed first 
to mstruct and next to please Two years later, his aim had 
become to mstruct dehghtfuUy In 1700 he was apologizmg for 
havmg placed pleasure before instruction This same shift is 
evident m his opinion of wit Whereas he had early emphasized 
the importance of the secret graces which violated the rules, by 
the mid-eighties he was stressmg propriety and decorum. Dryden 
had, m fact, re-evaluated the Age of Wit, which he had proudly 
proclaimed m 1672 He wrote to his young friend WiUiam Con- 
greve m 1694 

Our age was cultivated thus at length, 

But what we gamed m skill we lost in Strength 
Our Builders were with Want of Gemus curst. 

The second Temple was not like the first 

Dryden had come to regret his participation m the social dis- 
tortions of wit, which were judged degenerative and vicious by 
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morally indignant men notably Collier, Shadwell, Rymer, and 
Blackmore Dryden had been smgled out as mainly responsible, 
and he made his peace with lus detractors m 1700 m the Preface 
to The Fables A part of his remarks follows **1 shall say the 
less of Mr Colher, because in many thmgs he has taxed me 
justly, and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions 
of mind, which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or 
immorahty, and retract them If he be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph, if he be my fnend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance ” In 
this way Dryden repudiated the falseness of his wit in social 
context His contemporanes understood this In June, 1700, Sir 
John Vanburgh revised and produced Fletche/s The Pi?gnm, to 
which Dryden wrote the Prologue and Epilogue Colley Cibber, 
commenting soon after on the “Immoralities of the Stage" in the 
time of Charles II, wrote “Nothmg that was loose could then 
be too low for [the stage] In this almost general Corruption, 
Dryden, whose Plays were more fam^d for their Wit than their 
Chastity, led the way, which he fairly confesses, and endeavours 
to excuse in his Epilogue to the Pilgrim, revived m 1700 for his 
Benefit, m his dechnmg Age and Fortune 

All men of wit felt ill effects and the handicaps of social 
wit Not only did some of them come to reject their roles as 
wits, but slowly the attitude of the whole community turned 
against the wit himself This change m attitude can be seen m 
an essay on the contrasts between wit and learning which Samuel 
Johnson pubhshed in the Rambler^ No. 22, in 1750 In making 
such contrasts Johnson separated terms which had characterized 
men of letters during the preceding years He began by recog- 
nizing both wit and leammg as children of Apollo Wit was 
alhed with cheerfulness and vivacity, and Leammg with serious- 
ness and caution. Their opposition contmued when they were ^of 
age to be received into the apartments of the other celestials" 
upon Mount Olympus, Wit preferred to “entertain Venus at her 
toilet, by aping the solemnity of Learmng" while Learning sought 
to “divert Minerva at her loom, by exposmg the blunders and 
ignorance of Wit" Other differences lay in the fact that “Noveliy” 
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was Wit’s darling while "Antiquity" was the favonte of Learning 
and in the fact that "To Wit, all that was new was specious " 
whereas '‘to Learning, whatever was ancient was venerable.” 
Johnson credited the use of satire m wit with further degen- 
eration 

Wit, cohabiting with Mahce, had a son named Satyr, who followed 
him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned arrows, which, where they 
once drew blood, could by no skill be extracted These arrows he 
frequently shot at Learning, when she was most earnestly or use- 
fully employed, engaged in abstruse mqmries, or givmg instructions to 
her followers Mmerva, therefore, desputed Criticism to her aid, who 
generally broke the pomt of Satyr’s arrow’s, turned them aside, or 
retorted them on himself 

Johnson envisioned an ultimate reconcihation of the two in their 
future life together on the heights of Olympus, where they "jomed 
their hands, and renewed then flight ” In this future relationship, 
Xeammg was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided 
by the perspicacity of Learning. They soon reached the dwellings 
of Jupiter, and were so endeared to each other, that they lived 
afterwards m perpetual concord Wit persuaded Learning to con- 
verse with the Graces, and Leammg engaged Wit in the service 
of the virtues," 

Altogether, Johnson’s discussion reveals the ravages of wit 
which the social wits accomphshed In one sense, wifs enter- 
tainment of Venus refers to the pursuit of verbal loveliness, i e 
the quality of venusta, a pursmt alluded to as a "converse with 
the Graces " As mere gracefulness m fine writing, wit was ac- 
cused of aping the seriousness of learmng. In another sense, 
Johnson indicates, by Wit’s attraction to Venus, the hcentious 
concern with the temporal and physical aspects of hfe, called 
the "blunders and ignorance of Wit," as manifested m the antics 
of the social wits. The designation of novelty as “the darhng of 
Wit" reflects the distortion of the new aesthetic mterest in 
uniqueness and mdmduality, a distortion seldom rising above the 
cultivation of fads and slang. Johnson s allusion to the poisoned 
arrows used against leammg harks back to the air of contention 
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and tiie *‘itch for answering, ” which, because of the limited vision 
of the social wits, subverted the search for truth In these mani- 
festations of the past hundred years, Johnson observed the sepa- 
ration of wit and learning This separation developed largely 
through the caricature in social context of the arms and means 
of true wit. Only on some future Olympia could the disparagement 
be corrected 

The social caricature was mstrmnental in dimmishmg the dig- 
mty of wit, but the phenomenon of declme defies any simple 
explanation Many other factors contributed to its decay, accom- 
pamed by not only charges and countercharges but also by a final 
iromc reaction which signalled its destruction — ^the stigma of wit 



I must recommend to you an affair which has given me 
some small palpitations of the heart, which is, that you should 
not wrap up old shoes or neglected sermons, in my letters, 
but tliat what of them have been spared from going towards 
making gin for the ladies, may henceforth be committed m- 
stantly to the flames, for, you being stigmatized with the name 
of wit, Mr CurU will rake to the dunghills for your cor- 
respondence 

— Lady Elizabeth Germaine to Jonathan Swift, May ^27, 1735 


^ 8 

The Stigma of Wit 


O NE CANNOT READ the hteratixre and lives of the 
men of wit without perceiving the stigma attached to their 
role These men, in commentmg publicly upon wit's mfluences in 
society, might choose to overlook the stigma, but each felt it 
When Pope wrote the Imes m the “Essay” (U 438-439) describing 
the early years m the reign of Charles II, 

Jilts rul'd the state, and statesmen farces wnt, 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit, 

Dennis, m a contentious mood, pounced upon this couplet “There 
was then indeed a favourable regard shown Wit, but no real 
encouragement Butler was starv'd at the same time the Kmg 
had his Book [Hudibras] m his Pocket Another great Wit 
[Wycherley] lay seven Years in Prison for an inconsiderable Debt, 
and Otway dar'd not to shew his Head for fear of the same 
Fate. These are some of the Glories of that Reign accordmg to 
this author”^ These corrections by Denms call attention to the 
adversities which the wits experienced 
The nature of the adversity vaned with the social and 
economic status of the wit. The independent positions of the 
earls of Rochester and Sedley protected them from the misfor- 

[268] 
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tunes of Wycherley and Otway, but they were still subject to 
the ill will and criticism which ihe role of wit brought and which 
were showered upon Butler, Dryden, and others durmg the 
Restoration 

Over and over, the man of wit felt it necessary to make some 
public accounting The condemnation of Rochester was so great 
that he was defended posthumously by Robert Wolseley. As has 
been noted, criticisms of Dryden s actiMhes m wit compelled 
him to publish a retraction of his loose writings” near the end 
of his life Included m the preface to a collection of Chaucer’s 
tales, it reads m part 

May I have leave to do myseH the jushce, (since my enemies will 
do me none, and are so far from granfang me to be a good poet, that 
they will not allow me so much as to be a Christian, or a moral man), 
may I have leave, I say, to inform my reader that I have confined 
my choice to such tales of Chaucer as savour nothing of immodesty 
If I had desired more to please than mstruct, the Reeve, the Miller, 
the Shipman, the Merchant, the Sumner, and above aD, the Wife of 
Bath, m the Prologue to her Tale, would have procured me as many 
friends and readers, as there are beaux and ladies of pleasure m the 
town But I will no more offend against good manners I am sensible 
as I ought to be of the scandal I have given by my loose wntings, 
and make what reparation I am able, by this pubhc acknowledge- 
ment If anythmg of this nature, or of profaneness, be crept into 
these poems, I am so far from defending it, that I disown it ^ 

This pubhc accounting of and apologizing for ones participation 
in the Repubhc of Wit continued through the Augustan period 
Steele’s concluding words m the last Tatler, No zyi, are to the 
pomt 

I never designed m it to give any man any secret wound by my 
concealment, but spoke in the character of an old man, a philosopher, 
a humourist, an astrologer, and a censor, to allure my reader with the 
variety of my subjects, and insmuate, if I could, the weight of reason 
with the agreeableness of wit The general purpose of the whole has 
been to recommend truth, innocence, honour, and virtue, as the chief 
ornaments of life, but I considered, that severity of manners was 
absolutely necessary to him who censure others, and for that reason, 
and that only, chose to talk m a mask I shall not carry my humility 
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SO far as to call myself a vicious man, but at the same time must con- 
fess, my life is at best pardonable 

If this is not a public apology, it is certainly an admission of 
accountabihty for his wit To the mild criticism of Blackmore m 
1716, Addison felt it necessary to defend his writings at some 
length m The Free-Holder, No 45, though he could find no 
tangible evidence of benefit to society 

Pope always had mixed feehngs toward wit, admiring true wit 
as he saw it, even enjoymg his reputation as the “wasp of Twick- 
enham,” but fearing the stigma His early correspondence with 
Wycherley^ reveals a conservative view of wit as decorous truth, 
with which he opposed Wycherley s concept of wit as secret 
grace However, although he corrected Wycherley, he was trou- 
bled by the popular debasmg of wit, which was prejudicmg the 
cause to which he was dedicated He often criticized the httle 
wits, corruptors of hterature and manners. He wrote to Caryll on 
July 31, 1710, “I know no condition so miserable and blind as 
that of a young fellow who labours under the misfortune of be- 
ing thought to think hunself a wit He must from that moment 
expect to hear no more truth than a prmce or an emperor,” for 
thereafter praise, “if given to his face,” cannot be distinguished 
from flattery, and if behmd his back, how can he ‘Be certain 
of itP” Two years later he apologized to Caryll (November 19, 
1715^) for the undressed style he used with his fnends, one 
should not display his wit m personal letters or in other indis- 
crimmate ways “Some people are wits aU over, to that de- 
gree that they are fools all over. They are wits in the church, 
wits m the streets, wits at a funeral, nay, the unmannerly crea- 
tures are wits before women There is nothing more wrong than 
to appear always m the PonUficahhus of ones profession, what- 
ever it be ” In this mood he added that wit was only one of the 
several roles he wished to be known by. 

Pope was sensitive to the pubhc reaction to both his wit and 
his role as a wit His “Essay on Criticism” marked the zemth of 
his pubhc support of both Thereafter, he frequently hedged on 
his share m &e repubhc His sensitivity is found m many of the 
letters he carefully nurtured and edited. On December 8, 1713, 
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he wrote Swift concerning the latter s salvation, since he "must 
certainly be damned to all etermty’' for havmg '^composed more 
libels than sermons ’’ Though wntten m a friendly air of drollery, 
the letter undoubtedly contained more seriousness than is gen- 
erally recogmzed 

Pope’s sensitivity is borne out by a change m attitude which 
occurred durmg the four years from pubhcation of the “Essay” 
to his Preface to the Iltad (1715) Exammation of the Preface 
shows that he avoided the use of the word “wit” almost entirely, 
substituting the word “invention ” The exchange was easy, because 
of their synonymous meamngs In 1715 it is mvenbon that “dis- 
tingmshes aU great Gemuss” Not even “the utmost Stretch of 
human Study, Learning, and Industry, which masters every thing 
besides,” can equal mvention. “It furmshes Art with all her Ma- 
tenals, and without it Judgment itself can at best but steal 
wisely For Art is only like a prudent Steward that hves on 
managmg the Riches of Nature ” Pope concluded this passage 
^‘Whatever Praises may be given to Works of Judgment, there is 
not even a single Beauty m them but is owmg to the Invention 
As m the most regular Gardens, however Art may carry the 
greatest Appearance, there is not a Plant or Flower but is the 
Gift of Nature ” This beauty contributed by mvention, nsmg as 
it does above the powers of the judgment, has now been sub- 
stituted for the grace beyond the reach of art, which was the 
distmctive contribution by wit. Iromcally, it was Homer whom 
Pope had used four years before as illustrative of those “great 
Wits” who “sometimes may gloriously offend, /To rise to faults 
true critics dare not mend ” The substitution of invention for 
wit^ IS aU the more evident when one considers how the great 
wits discussed their favorite subject at all appropriate opportum- 
ties, this was certainly one such opportumty Pope was, surely, 
suffering one of his penodic misgivings over the stigma of his 
wit, misgivmgs which ware to become more frequent in later 
years. 

Pope and Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke, wrote to Swift 
on December 14, 1725, preparing him for the £11 rec^tion which he 
and his works would receive in England, reflecting at the same tune 
on the stigma which his role had brou^t him* ‘We your true ac- 
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quamtances will look upon you as a good man, and love you, others 
will look upon you as a wit, and hate you So you know the worst 
Yet, though aware of this stigma, Pope was himself influenced 
by his friends His Dunciad, Books I~III ( 1728-29) was the most 
sustamed vicious satiie of a personal nature that he produced, 
largely because he could not forget personal grievances He 
worked under the inspiration of the Scribleius group, particularly 
Swift, who "put Mr Pope on writing a poem, called the Dunctad"* 
m order to "hale those scoundrels out of their obscurity by tell- 
mg their names at length, their works, their adventures, some- 
times their lodgings, and their hneage 

Like Dryden, Pope regretted m his old age his loose writings, 
though he discussed them only privately with his friends In a 
letter to Swift on February 16, 1733, in which he reaffirmed his 
concept of the true man of wit, he wrote. 

There is nothing of late which I think of more than morality, and 
what you mention, of collecting the best monuments we can of our 
fnends, — their own images m their writings, for those are the best, 
when their mmds are such as Mr Gay’s was, and as yours is I am 
preparing also for my own, and having nothing so much at heart as 
to show the silly world that men of wit, or even poets, may be the 
most moral of manlond A few loose things sometimes fall from them, 
by which censorious fools judge as ill of them as possibly they can, 
for their own comfort and mdeed, when such unguarded and trifling 
jeux d'espnt have once got abroad, all that prudence or repentance 
can do, since they cannot be demed, is to put them fairly upon that 
foot, and teach the pubhc, as we have done m the preface to the 
four volumes of Miscellames, to distinguish betwixt our studies and 
our idlenesses, our works and our weaknesses 

Popes sense of the importance of the man of wit is evident in 
his concession that ''even poets’" may equal men of wit as the 
most moral beings But he sought to abandon the role of wit He 
would seek truth by other means, as he explained m his com- 
mumcation to Swift m April, 1733 

You are sensible wiffi what decency and justice I paid homage to 
the royal family, at the same time that I satirized false courtiers and 
spies, etc , about them I have not the courage, however, to be such 
a satirist as you, but I would be as much, or more, a philosopher You 
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call your satires, libels, I would lather call my satires, epistles They 
will consist moie of morality than of wit, and grow graver, which 
you will call dullei I shall leave it to my antagonists to be witty, if 
they can, and content myself to be useful, and in the right 

Pope’s moodiness even turned him against his new role of moral- 
ist He wrote to Swift in December, 1734, 'T am almost at the 
end of my morals, as I have been long ago of my wit My 
system is a short one, and my circle narrow ” In his late maturity, 
he even questioned the possibihty of finding truth “Where one 
is confined to truth, or, to speak more hke a human creature, to 
the appearances of truth, we soon find the shortness of our 
tether ” 

Even though his tether was short and his spirit for wit weak, 
his waspishness continued through much of his life to his quarrel 
with Colley Cibber m 1742, when Pope elevated his old enemy 
and made him the hero of the new Dunctad But even here 
some of the sting is gone, the tone of the wit different Book 
IV, the new portion of the work, contains a change in approach 
to tlie material, less personal and abusive — altogether a more 
subtle land of satire Cibber s reaction and the resulting outpour 
of scurrilous vindictiveness against Pope simply confirmed m his 
own mind the stigma which usually accrued to the man of wit 

The stigma of wit is the final context of meamngs in the Age 
of Wit It developed from a wide variety of circumstances and 
developments. Very important was the social caricature, for it 
conditioned the tlimkmg of the average citizen The influence of 
caricature is manifest in the defense of Rochester’s bawdy, in 
Dryden’s apology for profaneness and obscenity, and in Pope’s 
substitution of morality for wit However, these reactions reflect 
more than just the context of caricature. 


Chief Chabges Agahsfst Wrr 

The opposition to wit was present from the begmnmg of the 
age and took many forms — some valid and some purely aca- 
demic, Opponents, striving only for effect, argued sometimes 
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from traditional positions no longer valid For example, the 
charge that wit was a disease became academic with the disso- 
lution of the theory of the humors One of the most persistent 
conventional arguments, and one of the hoariest, was that wit 
was a form of madness Many wits, including the Earl of Roch- 
ester, Diyden, and Swift, were accused of this malady 

The charge of madness was quite logical m terms of faculty 
psychology. Carleton, elaborating upon the views of Hobbes, ex- 
plamed that “from Celenty of Imagination there ariseth a two- 
fold difference of Wit One kmd of mind fixed itself upon one 
object and examined it closely, the second kmd indulged m the 
‘liberty of Ranging” and was “allowed to have Laudahilem 
Phantasiam'' and “a Genius disposed to Poesy and Invention” 
The danger m the latter mmd is that if its fancy is “immoder- 
ately quick and rangmg,” then it “passes into Folly, such as 
theirs, who are not able to finish the discourse they have begun, 
being suddenly taken off and carryed away by new thoughts 
altogether impertinent ” This “undecent shifting of thoughts,” a 
form of extravagance, was a mam weakness m wit. And extrava- 
gance was “a degree of Madness Put another way, “without 
Judgment, Fancy is but mad As could be observed at Bedlam, 
“In fancy mad men equal, if not excell all others.”® Further, 
without control by judgment, reason was lost — another evidence 
of madness ® 

Dryden, acceptmg the importance of the fancy m his poetical 
theory, met this traditional behef m the rationahstic manner of 
the age “They who would justify the madness of Poetry from 
the authority of Aristotle, have mistaken the test, and conse- 
quently the mterpretation I imagine it to be false read, where 
he says of Poetry, that it is ^ MavcKov, that it had always 

somewhat in it either of a genius, or of a madman, "'Tis more 
probable that the original ran thus, that Poetry was Ev(^vov5 ov 
Mavticov, that it belongs to a witty man, but not to a madman 
Dryden s wish for the “right” meanmg of the Greek did not father 
a vahd thought, and, wit, as a product of fancy, came by mad- 
ness naturally. Sedley could refer jestmgly m the Prologue to 
his Antony and Cleopatra (1677) to this association: 
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’Tis well most Wits have something of the Mad, 

Or where should Poets for the Stage be had? 

But to Blackcnore the madness of wit was no ]estmg matter. 

The Plague of Wit prevails, I fear ’bs vain 
Now to attempt its Fury to resbam 
It takes Men m the Head, and m the Fit 
They lose their Senses and are gone m Wit 

Other cnbcs commonly noted the relationship Boyer could see 
"somewhat that borders upon Madness m every exalted Wit/'^^ 
and Arthur Mainwarmg, m considering the actions of wit, spe* 
cifically drinking, felt that wine 'lias great Efficacy in Matters 
of Wit and Eloquence” He added archly, “Wme is therefore 
call’d Generous, and is as nearly ally d to Wit, as Wit is to Mad- 
ness So went this academic argument 
More substantial and convincmg charges against wit were 
made than that of madness Pubhc reacbon brought three gen- 
eral charges wit was mehgious and immoral, wit actually be- 
trayed truth, wit was abusive and ill-natured 


Wit as Irreligious and Immoral 

Early accusations of irrehgion and immorality appeared amid 
allegabons that wit confounded the chief aim of poetry, which 
to the moralist was to teach Dryden and Shadwell had argued 
the question over a penod of years, Shadwell aggressively be- 
ratmg wit In the following decades, Blackmore assumed a ma]or 
role m championing the cause of morahty. His Preface to Prince 
Arthur (1695) began a series of attacks upon wit This Preface 
stated his position clearly 

’Tis true, indeed, that one End of Poetry is to give Men Pleasure 
and Delight, but this is but a subordinate, subaltern End, which is 
it self a Means to the greater and ultimate one A Poet should 
imploy all his Judgment and Wit, exhaust all the Riches of his Fancy, 
and abound in Beaubful and Noble Expression, to divert and enter- 
tarn others, but then it must be with this Prospect, that he may hereby 
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engage Attention, insinuate moie easily into their Minds, and more 
effectively convey to them wise Insti actions ’Tis below the Digmty 
of a true Poet to take his Aim at any mferior End They are Men of 
little Genius, of mean and pooi Design, that imploy their Wit for no 
higher Purpose than to please the Imagination of vam and wanton 
People 

He then condemned those poets ‘who use all their Wit m Op- 
position to Religion, and to the Destruction of Virtue and good 
Manners m the World” His primary concern was with the 
presentations on the stage Since “few fine Conceipts, few Strains 
of Wit, or extraordinary Pieces of Raillery, but are either im- 
modest or irrehgious,” and also “very few Scenes but have some 
spiteful and envious Stroke at Sobriety and Good Manners,” the 
‘TTouth of the Nation have apparently receivd very bad im- 
pressions.” 

The umversal Corruption of Maimers and uieligious Disposition 
of Mmd that mfects the Kingdom seems to have been m a great 
Measure deriv’d from the State, oi has at least been highly promoted 
by it And Tis great pitty that those in whose Power it is have not 
yet restrain’d the Licentiousness of it and oblig’d the Writers to 
observe more Decorum 

These charges were to become famihar through die writings of 
Jeremy Colher, especially m his Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English State (1698), but Blackmore’s 
has more pertmence because he attacked the major cause wit 
Hjs next blast, “Satyr Agamst Wit” (1700), accused wit of sub- 
vertmg sense and rehgion The poem exhibited in its various 
charges much of the extravagance which it attributed to wit 
Blackmore and other critics rejected the validity of wit’s para- 
doxical approach to truth 

The clergy vigorously joined m charges of immorality and 
irrehgion One of the most critical, Isaac Barrow, preached 
on the dangers of this subversive force He thought of wit as 
a product of fancy “It is wit that wageth the war against 
reason, agamst virtue, agamst rehgion, wit alone it is that per- 
vexteth so many, and so greatly corrupteth the world” He did 
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admit, however, that “if wit may happily serve under the banner 
of truth and virtue,"' it should be used, “and good it were to 
rescue so worthy a faculty from so vile abuse 

Perhaps the best statement of the moral and rehgious objection 
to wit was presented by Nicole Malebranche, a philosopher of 
the Cartesian school, whose work A Treatise of Morality was 
translated from the French m 1699 He believed that “that which 
is most opposite to the efficacy of the Grace of Christ, is that 
which m the Language of the World is call'd Wit, for the better 
the Imagmation is furnish'd, the more dangerous it is, subtilty, 
dehcacy, vivacity and spaciousness of Imagmation, great quali- 
ties in the Eyes of Men, are the most prolifick and the most 
geneial causes of the blmdness of the Mind and the corruption 
of the Heart The importance of psychological theory is clear 
m these attitudes Those who saw possibihties m wit's use con- 
sidered it as mteihgence or judgment, those who condemned it 
considered it as imagination 

Another charge agamst wit through the years was that it en- 
couraged and accompanied atheism In an age nfe with skep- 
ticism, wit was a logical scapegoat for this charge, certamly 
many wits exercised their mteihgence in hberal rehgious thought 
A favorite book of the Court wits, for mstance, was Hobbes' 
Leviathan, But apparently, much of the so-called skepticism was 
merely fashionable pretense. James Buerdsell, fellow of Brase- 
nose College, wrote m 1700 of the “prevaihng tiumour of Scep- 
ticism," which had become “so extremely Modish, that no Person 
can be that self-admir'd thing, a Wit, without it Its modishness 
led to the afiEectation of atheism among the pretenders Speakmg 
of certain young gallants the Tatler, No 77, recorded “I know 
at this time a young gentleman, who talks afheistically all day 
m coffee-houses, and m his degrees of understandmg sets up for 
a free-thinker, though it can be proved upon him, he says his 
prayers every mornmg and evemng " 

However, the charge of atheism was based upon more sub- 
stance than mere fashion, for the fashion ongmated not with 
the gallants but with the mteUects whom the gallants mutated. 
Liberal thought consciously sought orientation m a chaotic, new 
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world, and the term atheism was used mdiscnmmately to refer 
to many forms of new thought Deism was one such form The 
Deists revived the teachmgs of Socimus and apphed reason to 
their rehgious behef, they were regulaily called atheists, despite 
their name 

Men of hberal philosophy were judged popularly to be athe- 
ists, and Thomas Hobbes was one of the chief of these The 
occasion of his death was observed by morahzing One broadside 
elegy mcluded an epitaph which began, 

Is Atheist-Hobbes then dead* Foibear to Ciy, 

For whilst he liv’d, he thought he could not dy, 

Or was at least most filthy loath to try, 

and ended. 

Here lies Tom Hobbes, the Bug-bear of the Nation, 

Whose Death hath fnghted Atheism out of Fashion 

The Earl of Kochester was one wit of the Restoration who 
symbolized godlessness In 1680 appeared "An Elegie Humbly 
offered to the Memory of that Matchless Wit, and Unparallerd 
Example of Smcere Pemtency, tlie Right Honorable John, Earl 
of Rochester,” which made much of a rumored deathbed 
repentance 

The Mighty Rochester a Convert Dies, 

He fell a Poet, but a Saint shall Rise 

The elegy ended with the admomtion. 

How broad soe re his Faults be shown. 

His Penitence as large was known 
Forebear then! — ^let you and I 
By him, at least, learn how to Dye 

Some of the great wits felt that the charge of irrehgion had 
some basis m fact. Pope said that the wit of some men was ‘Tike 
a dark lanthom, which serves their own turn and guides them 
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their own way, but is never known (according to the scnpture 
phrase) either to shine forth before men, or to glonfy their 
Father who is in heaven”^® He asserted to Caryll m 1712 (No- 
vember 19) that there were several thmgs that he "would be 
thought besides a wit,— as a chnstian, a friend, a frank compan- 
ion, and a well-natured fellow, and so forth ” Swift's viewpoints 
changed with his mood and the moment He corrected himself 
m the hne, ""The wits, I mean the Atheists of the Age,” m his 
""Ode to the Athenian Society” (1692) He accused them of try- 
mg to rule the pnlpit as they already ruled the stage But bemg 
a wit hunself, he defended true wits against the charge 

For as of old Mathematicians 
Were by the vulgar thought magicians, 

So academic dull ale-dnnkers 
Pionounce all men of wit, free-thinkers^^ 

This was no doubt a touchy subject to Swift, who was charged 
often with nreligion. 

Charges of irrehgion contmued generally through the last half 
of the age. Atheism was a choice topic of Blackmore when he 
was at his favorite whipping horse A typical passage in An 
Essay upon Wit follows. 

It would be endless to enumerate the various Ways which the 
atheistical Wit and merry Libertine employ, to take ofiF all Veneiation 
of Rehgion, and expose its Adherents to publick Derision This is 
certamly the greatest Abuse of Wit imaginable In all the Errors and 
monstrous Productions of Nature, can any appear more deform'd than 
a Man of Parts, who employs his admirable Qualities in brmgmg 
Piety into Contempt, putting Vertue to the blush, and making 
Sobriety of Manners the common Subject of his Mirth, while wi& 
Zeal and Industry, he propagates the malignant Contagion of Vice 
and Irrehgion, poisons his Friends and Admirers, and promotes the 
Destruction of his native Country? And if these foohsh Wits and 
mgenious Madmen could reflect, they would soon be convinc'd, that 
while they are engag'd against Behgion they hurt themselves, and 
that Wit and Humour thus misapply'd, will prove but a wretched 
compensation for their want of Vertue 
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But even in the face of such criticism, the skeptical wits seem 
not to have disappeaied The Espnts forts, as Lord Chesterfield 
called them, were still active m 1750 (January 8) when he 
warned his son against accepting their irreligion “Depend upon 
this truth, that every man is the worse looked upon, and the less 
trusted for being thought to have no religion ” 

Hand m hand with tlie charge of irrehgion went that of im- 
morality, paiticularly the use of bawdry and obscenity Both 
were wits older companions'^ Cowley's “Ode Of Wit" had 
recognized in 1656 the current use of obscenity 

Much less can that have any Place, 

At which a Viigin hides her Face, 

Such Dross the Fire must purge away, 'Tis just 
The Authoi blush, there where the Header must 

(stanza 6) 

Bawdry was a point of contention between Dryden and Shad- 
well Flecknoe referred to Fletcher's “witty obscenity which 
like poison infused in pleasant liquor is alwayes the more dan- 
gerous the more dehghtful"^^ In satiric vein authors of plays 
confessed to attempt to elimmate obscenity, but they desisted 
when the result was dullness 

All of the men of wit rejected bawdry and obscenity as ends 
m tliemselves, echoing Sheffield's classic phrasing, “Bawdiy bare- 
fac'd, that poor pretence to Wit," diough the pietence, however 
poor, continued Wolseley justified the proper use of bawdry for 
purposes of satire and ridicule, but apologized for Rochester s 
unforgivable obscenity Defoe hsted m Ihe Review (IV, 24) 
satiric conditions for capitulating to the play houses, one being 
that “Bawdry and Blasphemy shall no more please the Auditory 
— ^That they shall make right Judgments of Things, and never 
take prophaneness for Wit, clap a nasty Jest, and hke the Repre- 
sentations of Lewdness, under the Foppish Disguises of Love 
and Gallantry" As Defoe knew, audiences were gettmg what 
they demanded The popular taste for salacious entertainment 
receded almost imperceptibly, in spite of the mcreasmg moral 
tone of society. 
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Steele gave much attention m his writings to the question of 
obscenity, never justifying its misuse but placing responsibility 
for such misuse where it belonged Other than m the audience 
or reader, he held the responsibility to he m certain shortcom- 
ings of the author A "Constant Reader and Well-wisher” sent 
him a hne of bawdry from a play, The Funeral, m which the 
“Confident Lover in the Play, speakmg of his Mistress,” cried 
out, "Oh that Harriotl To fold these Arms about the Waste of 
that beauteous, strugghng, and at last yielding Fairl” Steele 
sympathized with the contributor s criticism of such hues and at 
the same time (being a playwright) made excuses for his craft 
m ironic tone (Spectator, No 51) 

The Complaint of this Young Lady is so just, that the Offence is 
gross enough to have displeased Persons who cannot pretend to that 
Delicacy and Modesty, of which she is Mistress But there is a great 
deal to be said m Behalf of an Author If the Audience would but 
consider the Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly Dialogue for five 
Acts together, they would allow a Wnter, when he wants Wit, and 
cant please any otheiwise, to help it out with a little Smuttmess 

He then took the author s pomt of view m order to dehver the 
coup de grdce 

I will answer for the Poets, that no one ever writ Bawdry for any 
other Reason but Deaith of Invention When the Author cannot strike 
out of himself any moie of that which he has supenor to those who 
make up the Bulk of his Audience, his natural Recourse is to that 
which he has m common with them, and a Description which gratifies 
a sensual Appetite will please, when the Author has nothmg about 
him to dehght a refined Imagination 

In a later Spectator (No 286), m a more sympathetic mood, 
Steele made a straightforward defense of certam words which 
might be considered obscene, distinguishing between the ob- 
scene and the modest word, both expressing the same action, but 
each making use of a different "accessary Idea” Thus, "Form- 
cation and Adultery are modest Words, because they express an 
evil Action as Crimmal, and so as to excite Horrour and Aver- 
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Sion/" On the other hand, "Words representing the Pleasure 
rather than the Sm, aie for this Reason indecent and dishonest” 
But to the less tolerant, this was mere qmbbhng m an age when 
every occasion was taken to relate bawdry to the matter at hand 
A notable collection of wit in wide circulation as late as the 
176 o"s listed as synonyms for gallantry the two words “fornication” 
and “adultery,” defined oppoitumty as the “season of cuckoldom,” 
and glossed the word marriage as “a land of traffic carried on 
between the two sexes, m which both are constantly endeavormg 
to cheat each other, and both are commonly losers in the end ”2® 

The stock answer to these changes was that the irrehgion and 
immorahty were illusions, impressions unavoidable m the tech- 
niques of wit Such answer did not convince the average middle- 
class Enghshman Dryden and Wolseley could justify the wit of 
Restoration poetry, on the stage or elsewhere, and a morahst of 
the stature of Dennis could praise the comedies of Wycherley, but 
the fact remained that this hterature, witty though it was, did 
demonstrate to the audience mfidehty, sex play, and other im- 
morahties The moral mstniction seemed indirect and secondary, 
if extant. 

Modem critics may perceive fundamental moral seriousness m 
the most salacious plays, but to the contemporary middle-class 
tradesmen, merchants, and artisans the plays were inexcusably 
obscene and immoral, “the Nursery of all manner of Wickedness, 
where the Seeds of Atheism and Irrehgion are sown, which Weak 
and Tender Minds too readily cultivate, and from thence are easily 
led mto a Contempt of all that s Serious.”^® And for the learned 
morahst, England remained a “degenerate State” m which men 
were attracted to “those Voluptuous Objects, that please their 
Appetites and gratify their Senses ” 

No productions of Human Understanding are receiv’d with such 
a geneial Pleasure and Approbation, as those that abound with Wit 
and Humour, on which the people set a greater Value, than on the 
Wisest and most mstiuctive Discourses Hence a pleasant Man is 
always caress’d above a wise one, and Ridicule and Sat5T, that enter- 
tam the Laughers, often put solid Reason and useful Science out of 
Countenance The wanton Temper of a Nation has been gratify’d so 
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long with the high Seasonings of Wit and Raillery m Writing and 
Conveisation, that now almost all Things that are not accommodated 
to their Relish by a stiong Infusion of those Ingredients are rejected 
as the heavy and insipid Peiformances of Men of a plain Undeistand- 
mg and meer Masteis of Sense 

The triumph, such as it was, of ridicule and satire over ' sohd 
Reason and useful Science" and of the ‘Tngh Seasomngs" of wit 
and raillery ovei the ‘lieavy and insipid Performances" of men of 
understanding and sense was destined to be short-hved 


Wit as Betrayer of Truth 

One of the blows to the prestige of wit was the accumulation of 
arguments against its abihty to illuminate truth, for this criticism 
not only struck at the very basis of the repubhc but discredited 
the veneiable tradition of rhetoric Several charges served to 
ahenate truth and wit. 

One of the charges was that wifs rhetorical devices were de- 
ceptive This charge referred to “amplification, digressions, and 
swelhngs of style," which obscured the thought To the imagina- 
tive, creative mind, such ornamentation and figurative language 
appeared as a primary value m writmg, but to the factual or 
prosaic mind, this language obscured and confused Bishop Sprat 
voiced this view 

Who can behold, without mdignation, how many mists and uncer- 
tainties, these specious Tropes and Figures have hi ought on our knowl- 
edges^ How many rewaids, winch are due to more profitable, and 
difficult Arts, have been stiU snatch'd away by the easie vamty of 
fine speaking? Foi now I am wann’d with this just Angei, I cannot 
with-hold my self, fiom betraying the shallowness of all these seeming 
Mysteries, upon which, we Writers, and Speakers, look so bigg And, m 
few words, I dare say, that of aU the Studies of men, nothing may 
be sooner obtain'd, than this vicious abundance of Phrase, this tnc^ 
of Metaphors, this volubihty of Tongue, which makes so great a noise 
m the World.^^ 


The delusions which the metaphorical or allegorical figures cause 
were pointed out by a contemporary of Bishop Sprat, Samuel 
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Parker, the Bishop of Oxford, who believed that metaphor and 
allegory were hmited to simihtudes, which were in turn produced 
by the fancy Even "Theories in Philosophie which are expressed 
only m metaphorical Termes, are not real Truths, but the meer 
Products of Imagination, dress'd up (like Childrens babies) in 
a few spangled empty words" He ended his argument with a 
striking metaphor, the use of which would seem to belie his 
whole point “Tlius then wanton & luxmiant fancies chmbmg 
up mto the Bed of Reason, do not only defile it by unchast and il- 
legitimate Embraces, but instead of real conceptions and notices 
of Things, impregnate the mind with nothmg but Ayene and 
Subventaneous Phantasmes 

Such arguments as these discredited the possible discovery of 
truth through wit, the hazards of the search seemed too great One 
reaction was a form of anti-intellectuahsm expressed very aptly by 
James Arbuckle In May, 1726, he wrote that "since the Temper 
and Dispositions of Men are so extremely various" and "since 
Objects appear so differently to different Minds," smce also "it is 
owned almost impossible that the same Reason should make the 
same Impression on every Understanding," and ""smce the Adepts 
m all kinds of Science are every day making new Discoveiies, and 
rejectmg Opinions they formerly held for certain and demon- 
strative," then the ""wisest and safest course" seemed that of being 
"less positive and dogmatical m our Decisions, and to put an end 
to those empty Wranglmgs and Disputes which have so long 
plagued Manland, made Bigotry a Science, and Persecution a 
Demonstration " He added by way of conclusion that a "supposi- 
tion of the Truth propagated with so much Industry and 
with so much Profusion of false Learmng, and unfeigned Zeal” 
would lead to the ""valuable Privilege of knowing ourselves to be 
very unhappy In support he quoted a quatrain from Matthew 
Prior s ode to the late Earl of Hahfax 

If we see nght, we see our Woes 
Then what avails it to have Eyes? 

From Ignorance our Comfort flows, 

And Sorrow from our bemg wise 
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Although this reaction was not popular, it was certainly en- 
couraged by the indirection of rhetorical figures and by the 
‘"wxanghngs and Disputes"’ that followed the intellectual weapons 
of wit 

Wit found itself estranged from truth for other reasons than 
the so-called deceptive nature of figurative language For one 
thin g, the modish preoccupation with new jokes, new games, and 
new slang seemed to hmit wit to the present and transitory 
values, tendmg thereby to cut it off from universal and tradition^ 
values Swift, castigating the modems, felt strongly upon this very 
pomt His narrator in the Preface to A Tale of a Tub says, 

I have remarked, that nothmg is so very tender as a modem piece 
of wit, which IS apt to suffer so much in the carnage Some thmgs 
are extremely witty to-day, or fastmg, or m tbs place, or at eight 
o’clock, or over a bottle, or spoken by Mr What’dlycall’m, or in a 
summer’s morning any of the which, by the smallest transposal or 
misapphcation, is utteily annihilate Thus, wit has its walks and 
purheus, out of wbch it may not stiay the breadth of an hair, upon 
penl of being lost 

Tbs was an old grievance to Swift In 1693 ^le unique language 
of wit was so common that he had written as follows m bs poem 
^T^o Mr Congreve,” 

Last year, a lad hence by bs parents sent 
With other cattle to the city went, 

Where having cast bs coat, and well pursu’d 
The methods most in fasbon to be lewd, 

Returns a fimsh’d spaik this summer down. 

Stock’d with the freshest gibberish of the town, 

A jargon form’d from the lost language, wit, 

Confounded m that Babel of the pit, 

Form’d by diseas’d conceptions, weak, and wild. 

Sick lust of souk, and an abortive child, 

Bom between whores and fops, by lewd compacts, 

Before the play, or else between the acts 
Nor wonder, if from such polluted minds 
Should sprmg such short and transitory kmds. 

Or crazy rules to make us wits by rote 
Last just as long as ev’ry cuckow’s note 
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Forty years later Chesterfield admoiuslied his son (October 29, 
1748), ^'Remember tliat tlie wit, humor, and jokes, of most mixed 
companies aie local They tlmve in that paiticular soil, but wiU 
not often beai transplanting/' He explained that every separate 
company had its own ‘cant and jargon, which may give occasion 
to wit and mirth within that circle, but would seem flat and 
insipid in any other, and theie will not bear lepeatmg/^ He 
warned his son of such lepealmg, because “notliing makes a man 
look silliei than a pleasantly not relished or not understood ” 

The cant and jargon of wit, largely m the social context of can- 
cature, further isolated wit from the eternal verities This private 
language was the very antithesis of the universality of the truth 
sought by the Repubhc of Wit As Steele complained in the 
Tatlef, No 12, "Gamsters, banterers, biteis, swearers, and twenty 
new-born insects more, are, m their several species, the modem 
men of wit Hence it is, that a man who has been out of town but 
one half-year, has lost the language, and must have some fnend 
to stand by him, and keep him in countenance for talkmg com- 
mon sense " The term “common sense” has an especially sarcastic 
ring 

A further view of wit helped divorce wit from truth. This was 
the view of wit as chance, a corollary of the ]e ne sais quoi Some 
of the seventeenth-century critics had considered chance as at- 
tractive Davenant had referred to wit as “the laborious and the 
lucky resultances of tliought,” and described its dehcate balance 
of thought and phrasing as “a Webb consistmg of the subtlest 
threds”^^ This particular wit was the easy, loose “Negligence 
of a great Genius, one of the sure evidences of genius itself. 
Dryden had Davenanfs phrase in mind when, m speaking of 
Shakespeare’s having the ‘largest and most comprehensive soul,” 
he added, “All the images of Nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily The naturalness 
chance gave to effective expression was considered desirable, 
even when achieved through contrivance. Thus Sheffield, m 
discussmg Dryden s “propriety of thoughts and words,” included 
the couplet. 
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No words transposed, but m such just cadance, 

As, though hard wrought, may seem the effect of chance 

Steele expressed m the Tatler^ No 6, the same view upon dis- 
covering the excellence of the poetry of Sappho '‘She went on, 
and said a thousand good things at random, but so strangely 
mixed that you would be apt to say all her v^it is mere good 
luck, and not the effect of reason and judgment " 

However, the element of chance came to represent the hap- 
hazard, accidental way of writmg which characterized the htde 
wit Abercromby had made a reasonable distinction m his classi- 
fication of wits, opposmg the habitual and the accidental wits 
The accidental wits made use of ' meer chance, and hazard,” as 
observed m most women and m the more talkative men In any 
mstance, accidental wit followed "the sudden motions of a muta- 
ble and confused Imagmation or Fancy Leonard Welsted 
made much of this haphazard element m State of Poetry (1724). 
One of his premises was that "a Poet often owes more to his good 
Fortune than to his Industry ” Such good fortune he called "the 
Felicity of a Writer,” which exists "when m the Warmth of his 
Imagination he hghts upon a Conception, an Image, or way of 
tummg a Thought or Phrase, with a Beauty, which he could not 
have attain’d by any Study, and which no Rules could have led 
him to”^^ This felicity Welsted called inspiration, Dryden and 
Pope would have called it wit Wit, on the other hand, Welsted 
defined as "some uncommon Thought or just Observation, couch’d 
m Images or Allusions, which create a sudden Surprize through 
their Agreeableness, and the Lustre with which they strike the 
Imagmation His amplification of this defimtion shows the 
degenerating concept of wit 

Now if the Account I have given of Wit, be true, it may some- 
times, far from proceeding from a superior Understanding, be the 
effect of Luck, or mere Chance-work, or in other Words, Wit may 
come from very unwitty Heads, since, where People think and talk 
at random, as Persons of a vivacious Fancy, with little Judgment, 
commonly do, and where they ignorantly confound a Multitude of 
different Ideas, it is almost impossible, but that some of them should 
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fall into that Position oi Figure of Thought and Language, which 
may be Wit, or not unlike it, it is even possible, that this may he- 
quently happen, and when it does, those, who have the least Wit, 
may be said to have the most 

Here was a law of averages in wit, it was a random achievement 
which even the dullard might accidentally enjoy along with the 
genius 

A similar defamatory explanation of wit appeared a few years 
later m 1732 This view maintained that wit “as often arises from 
the Defect of the Mind, as from its strength and Capacity ” The 
anonymous writer revealed the great prejudice created by social 
wit when he added, “This is evident in those who are Wits only, 
without being grave or wise The grave and the wise were not 
readily apparent in a hterature filled with fictitious narrators, 
satiric irony, and other devices of indirection, neither were they 
apparent in wit of mere action 

Finally, the identification of wit with imagination always 
placed wit, to many observers, outside the reach of truth, for 
imagination had not been freed popularly from the necessity of 
control by judgment. The weakness of wit m leaving the "iDOunds 
of Reason and good Sense” was explained by Samuel Clarke m a 
sermon preached at St. Pauls m 1705 

whatsoever things are piofane, impi&re, filthy, dishonourable and 
absurd, these things they make it then business to piesent as harm- 
less and indifferent, and to laugh Men out of their utmost Wit Such 
Men as these, are not to be argued with, till they can be persuaded 
to use Arguments instead of Drollery For Banter is not capable of 
bemg answered by Reason not because it has any strength m it, but 
because it runs out of all the bounds of Reason and good Sense, by 
extravagantly joining together such Images, as have not m themselves 
any manner of Simihtude or Connextion, by which means all things 
are alike to be rendered ridiculous 

Swift voiced lack of respect for wit without knowledge, and 
Blackmore relegated wit to hght and fanciful activities “Wit is 
employ’d m its own Province, when the Possessor of it exercises 
his Genius on the ordinary Customs and Manners of Life, either 
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m Conversation or Coimck Writing,” but it “has therefore no 
place in the Works where severe Knowledge and Judgment are 
chiefly exercis’d, those supenor Productions of the Understanding 
must be express’d in a clear and strong manner, without mter- 
vening Strains of Wit or Facetious Fancies” In the same essay, 
he argued the incompatibihty of ‘Wit and Discretion ”^2 
Many of these views conflicted with wit as a test of truth Later 
opponents of Shaftesbury’s test— Berkeley, Warburton, and others 
— ^put the exercises of wit in a separate category from those of 
reason Even John Brown, in his defense of Shaftesbury’s test, 
could defend wit only with qualifications He felt that m the 
“Conduct of literary Warfare” the “saturnine Complexion of the 
dry Reasoner” was “ill-quahfied to cope with this mercurial 
Spirit of modern Wit”^^ Such a spmt could be unreliable, he 
concluded m his first essay “Upon the whole This new Design 
of discovermg Tiuth by the vague and unsteady Light of Ridicule, 
puts one m Mind of the honest Irishman, who apphed his Candle 
to the Sun-Dial, in order to see how the Night went 
Curiously enough, as wit was disassociated from truth, the 
light image, which had been used to illustrate wit’s abihty to 
discover truth, came to be used more frequently to emphasize its 
purely ephemeral quahly Still recognizing the sudden insight of 
which it was capable, this new view likened wit to the flash of 
hghtnmg, which disappears as suddenly as it appears Samuel 
Cobb used this image m “Of Poetry, A Poem” when referrmg to 
Waller’s poetic effectiveness 

Such Wit, like Lightning, for a while looks Gay, 

Just gilds the Place, and vanishes away. 

This allusion was used more frequently with disparagement The 
author of the essay “Of Wit” m The Weekly Register (1732) 
made the following damning comment, using both the old and 
new hght images “Wit is a State of Imagmation in the Speaker, 
that stakes the Imagination of the Hearer with an Idea of Beauty 
common to both, and the immediate Result of the Comparison is 
the Flash of Joy that attends it, it stands m the same Regard to 
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Sense, or Wisdom, as Lightning to the Sun, suddenly kindled and 
as suddenly gone Witli the same idea Morris lefuted Diyden s 
defimtion 

He [Dryden] discovers no Idea of the Suiprize, and Brilhancy of 
Wit, 01 of the sudden Light thrown upon a Subject Instead of once 
pointmg at these, he only describes the Properties of clear Reasonmg, 
which are a Propriety of Thoughts and Woids, — ^wheieas Wit, m its 
sudden Flashes, makes no Pietension to Reasonmg, but is perceived 
in the pleasant Surpiize which it starts, and in the Light darted upon 
a subject, which instantly vanishes again, without abiding a strict 
Exammation 

Morris later contrasted wit and humor, praising humor over its 
adversary and making use of the same view of wit “The Strokes 
of Wit are hke sudden Flashes, vanishing in an Instant, and 
usually flymg too fast to be sufficiently marked and pursued by 
the Audience"’^® This interpretation of wit poses the ancient 
duahty of judgment and imagination 

In spite of the increasmg interest of the eighteenth century in the 
imagination, wit lost status by its association with that erratic 
faculty, retaining some of its major weaknesses its transitory 
beauty, its attractive surprise, its superficial illumination — ^none 
of which were thoroughly dependable m discovermg eternal 
truth. 


Wit as Abusive and Ill-Natured 

A third general charge throughout the Age of Wit was that wit 
was incorrigibly abusive This abuse, so die criticism ran, cor- 
rupted the man of wit himself and vihfied his target All of wifs 
mtellectual arsenal were guilty of this fault, a serious violation of 
both ethics and decorum Sympathy fell upon the object of wit, 
and stigma fell upon its source. Flecknoe’s irritation showed 
clearly m his description of a ‘hold abusive Wit,” who, when 
he found a weakness m an mdmdual, made “a hole of a breach 
and a tear of a hole Wolseley was alarmed at the abuse of 
satire, “that most needful part of our Poetry,” because “Slander” 
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had become the wit of the httle satirists Blackoiore's ‘^Satyr 
agamst Wit” directly attacked the hbelous wits without mercy 
He proposed m an extended metaphor a bank for the recoimng 
of wit, and suggested St Evremond and Rymer to supervise the 
processmg of old “corns” 

Let these be made the Masters of Essay, 

Theyll every Piece of Metal touch and weigh, 

And Tell which is too hght, which has too much Allay 
’Tis true that when the course and worthless Dross 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty Loss 
Evn C[ongrev]e, S[outher]n[e], Manly W[ycher]ly, 

When tibus refin'd will grievous Suff'rers be 
Into the melting Pot when D[ryde]n comes. 

What horrid Stench will nse, what noisome FumesI 
How will he shrmk, when all his leud Allay 
And wicked Mixture shall be purg'd awayl 
When once his boasted Heaps are melted down, 

A Chest full scarce will yield one Sterling Crown 

The contagion agamst which Blackmore railed had overtaken 
him 

Perhaps the greatest single force m the growing stigma of wit 
was the growth of sensibihty and its accompanymg benevolence 
Wit feU in easily and completely with the overly critical and 
jBckle nature of the Restoration society Aroimd 1690 TiUotson 
reported (Sermon XLII), “By a general mistake Ill-nature 
passeth for Wit, as Cunnmg doth for Wisdom,” adding that the 
"Wit of Man doth more naturally vent itself m Satire and Cen- 
sure, than m Praise and Panegyrick” The verbal scourges and 
thrusts remamed as the age waned John Brown expressed near 
the end of the age the famihar complaint of the “terrible Acces- 
sion of Bitterness and Rancour” He added, however, “*Tis the 
Glory of our Days, that this accursed Spirit of Persecution is at 
least dymg away What Pity that we cannot add it is wholly 
extmguished!”®^ 

The popular taste for personal attack contmued well mto the 
eighteenth century Addison^'s essay m the Free^Holder took mto 
accoimt the pubhc fascmation for slander and hbel 
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A wnter who makes fame the chief of his endeavours, and would 
be more desirous of pleasing than of improving his readers, might 
find an inexhaustible fund of mirth in politics Scandal and satire are 
never-failing gratifications to the pubhc Detraction and obloquy are 
received with as much eagerness as wit and humour 

Because of lus particular sensibilities, Addison understandably 
excluded personal attack fiom the categories of wit and humor. 
However, the temper of other wits lacked this discrimination. 
They did not allow respect for personalities or delicacy to stand 
m the way of their pursuit of truth Pope’s Dunctad went through 
several successful editions in his lifetime. Gays Beggar's Opera, 
produced by John Rich, was so phenomenally successful that, as 
the quip went, it made Gay rich and Rich gay It included per- 
sonal satire which the audiences understood and enjoyed Even 
its ambiguities were taken personally The Mist's Weekly Journal 
for March ^^3, 1728, published the following eyewitness account 
"I have observ’d as often as I have been present at the Beggar’s 
Opera, that whenever the facetious Mr Hall sings the following 
Words, he is received with a more than ordinary Applause.”^® 
The song, Air XII m Act II, went 

When you censure the Age, 

Be cautious and sage 

Lest the Courtiers offended should be 

If you mention vice or bribe, 

'Tis so pat to aU the tribe, 

Each cries — ^That was levelFd at me 

Nothmg but sheer enjoyment of the contentious atmosphere 
could account for this reaction The supply of such wit was 
produced to meet the demand 

Both sensibihty and benevolence made strong impressions 
upon pubhc opinion and created powerful opposition to personal, 
cutting wit In the conflict between gravity and levity, sober 
moral forces gamed strength through the years The popularity 
of ihe Tatler and Spectator exerted a powerful mfluence on the 
spint of wit. In the Tatler, No 60, John Hughes argued for gen- 
eral satire and ridicule motivated by benevolence. 
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A general representation of an Action, either ridiculous or enor- 
mous, may make those wince who find too much similitude m the 
character with themselves to plead not gmlty, hut none hut a witness 
to the crime can chaige them with the gmlt, whilst the indictment is 
general, and the offender has the asylum of the whole world to pro- 
tect him Heie can then he no mjustice, where no one is injured, for 
It is themselves must appropriate the saddle, before scandal can nde 
them 

This and the contmumg discussion in a journal as disarming as the 
Tatler reveals tlie extent of the gro\kh of sensibihty Dennis 
reflected the same point of view in his concern for the hurt that 
the unsuspectmg might undergo He argued for a less particular 
satire because ‘a geneial Benefit must be the chief Design of it 
He said further, “The Good which it carries with it, is equally 
mtended to all, even those who happen to be hit by it, are 
design d to be oblig’d among the rest, and suffer only by Ac- 
cident”®^ The benevolent spirit conditioned Lord Chesterfield’s 
advice One letter dated September 5, 1748, read “Never yield to 
that temptation, which to most young men is very strong, of ex- 
posing other people’s wealoiesses and mfirmities, for the sake of 
divertmg the company, or showmg your own superiority” He 
added the thought, “A good heart desires rather to conceal than 
expose other people’s weaknesses or misfortunes If you have wit, 
use it to please, and not to hurt” 

Another criticism was directed at the character of the man of 
wit His aggressive nature and critical temper were judged in- 
fenor to the good nature of the man of sensibihty, a man con- 
scious of the feehngs of others. So Steele found good-natured men 
superior to “shallow wits, superficial critics, and conceited fops” 
(Tatler, No 227), who “can hold nothmg but faults and blem- 
ishes, and mdeed see nothing that is worth seeing Show them a 
poem, it IS stuff, a picture, it is daubing ” Steele would substitute 
mnocence for shallow wit The “true spirit of satire” now was to 
lash vice pleasantly. The Tatler, No 74, contamed a letter by an 
anonymous writer commending that journal for “raismg merit 
from obscurity, celebrating virtue in distress, and attackmg vice 
m another method, by settmg mnocence m a proper hgbt” 
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Hnmaiutananism influenced the standaids of social discourse 
The Tatler, No 219, described conversation among the new men 
of feeling as the communication of "thoughts to each other upon 
such subjects, and in such a manner, as would be pleasant if there 
were no such thing as folly in the world, for it is but a low condi- 
tion of wit m one man which depends upon folly m another ” 
Men meeting together were to be governed henceforth by a 
"Spirit of Benevolence” and were not “to distinguish themselves 
as Wits or Philosophers”, they would, therefore, “suppress every 
Motion that can hinder what the scripture elegantly calls 'pre- 
fernng one another tn love ” This meant for Addison a substitu- 
tion of good natme for wit, for good nature “shows Virtue in the 
fairest Light, takes ofl[ m some measure from the Deformity of 
Vice, and makes even Folly and Impertinence supportable” 
{Spectator, No 169) Addison did not thereby leject wit but 
only its ill nature, a distinction which he clarified m that same 
issue of the Spectator 

It IS grown almost mto a Maxim, that Good-natured Men are not 
always Men of most Wit. This Observation in my Opinion, has no 
Foundation m Nature The Greatest Wits I have conversed with, are 
Men eminent for their Humamty I take therefore this Remark to 
have been occasioned by two Reasons First, because Ill-nature among 
ordinary Observers passes for Wit 

Another Reason why the Good-natured Man may somebmes brmg 
his Wit m Question, is, perhaps, because he is apt to be moved with 
Compassion for those Misfortunes or Infirmities, which another would 
turn mto Ridicule, and by that Means gam the Reputation of a Wit 

So benevolence prompted a re-evaluation of amusement by 
forcmg the distmction between proper and improper jokes and 
risible situations As a result, quiet amusement replaced laugh- 
ter This development had serious imphcations for the context 
of caricature, for m society wit often mdulged in boisterous 
amusement. Excessive mirth was criticized even by those who 
defended milder forms of wit Arbuckle did not thunk that “all 
Wit and Mirth” should be ‘hamshed from conversation,” as long 
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as it did not become ‘offensive to Company ” He was sure that 
"as People seldom laugh when they are most pleased, so they are 
not always pleased when they laugh most” Further, ‘l)oistrous 
Mirdi” always indicates "Clownishness and Rusticity m all civil 
and well-bred Companies His view remained vahd for the 
next half-century and longer The position of dehcate and sensi- 
tive decorum was explained m 1748 (March 9) by Lord Chester- 
field 

Having mentioned laughing, I must particulaily warn you against 
it and I could heartily wish, that you may often be seen to smile, 
but never heaid to laugh while you hve Frequent and loud laughter 
IS the chaiactenstic of folly and dl manners it is the manner m which 
the mob expiess their silly joy at silly things and they call it merry 
In my mind, theie is nothing so ilhberal, and so ill-bred as audible 
laughter True wit, or sense, never yet made anybody laugh, they 
are above it they please the mind, and give a cheerfulness to the 
countenance But it is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always 
excite laughter and that is what people of sense and breeding should 
show themselves above I am neither of a melancholy nor a 

cynical disposition, and am as willing and as apt to be pleased as 
anybody, but I am sme that, since I have had the full use of my 
reason, nobody has heard me laugh 

In this sort of atmosphere the imminent stultification of wit was 
almost assured 

It IS clear, therefore, that the eighteentli century came to 
subordmate the mtellectual mcisiveness of wit to good-natured 
sympathy Man was by nature good, not tramed to goodness In 
Steels words {Tatler, No 45), "The natural, and not the ac- 
quired man, is the companion Learmng, wit, gallantry, and good 
breedmg, are all but subordinate quahties m society, and are 
of no value, but as they are subservient to benevolence, and 
tend to a certam manner of being or appeanng equal to the rest 
of the company ” The appeal was to the heart, not to the head, 
the mtellectuahzmg upon vices and folhes, along with rhetorical 
brilliance, had become pass 4 Dennis had argued effectively for 
the emotional appeal m his Remarks on Pnnce Arthur m 1696 
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As no Pleasure can be very great, if it is not surprising, so no Sur- 
prize can be veiy great if it is not pathetick Indeed, a Poet ought 
always to speak to the Heart And the gieatest Wit m the World, 
when he ceases to do that, is a Rhimer and not a Poet For a Poet, 
that he may be sure to instruct, is oblig'd to give all the delight that 
he can Now nothing that is not pathetick in Poetry, can very 
much delight For he who is veiy much pleas'd, is at the same time 
very much mov'd, and Poetical genius is itself a Passion A Poet 
then IS obhg'd always to speak to the heart And it is for this reason, 
that Point and Conceit, and all that they call Wit, is to be foie ever 
banish'd from true Poetry, because he who uses it, speaks to the 
head alone 

The appeal for the pathetic signalled the appearance of another 
cult — ^that of the “good Heart ” Sentimentality in the form of pubhc 
weeping became common Folhes were even encouraged, accord- 
mg to Goldsmith m his discussion of “weeping sentimental 
comedy” “If they [the characters] happen to have faults or 
foibles, the spectator is taught not only to pardon, but to applaud 
them, m consideration of the goodness of their hearts so that 
foUy, mstead of being ridiculed, is commended, and the comedy 
aims at touchmg our passions without the power of being truly 
pathetic If we grant only partial seriousness to Goldsmith, the 
development he cites was a subversion not only of good sense but 
of wit Certainly m such an atmosphere the spirit of wit was 
doomed 


The Stigma of Wrr in Jonathan Swift's Poem 
“Verses on the Death of Dr Swift” 

Few will deny that Jonathan Swift was the greatest wit of the 
age And certamly no one can argue that he was not most loyal 
to his role m the Eepubhc of Wit, m spite of an awareness 
of the ill will engendered by such a role Anthony Henley had 
warned him m July, 1709, of what he might expect from the 
viciousness of his attacks upon his enemies “Therefore I would 
advise you to fall upon old Joan, eat, do I hve to bid thee, eat 
Addison and when you have eat everybody also, eat my Lord 
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Lieutenant— he is something lean— God help the while, and 
though It will, for aught I know, be treason, there will be nobody 
left to hang you, unless you should thmk fit to do yourself that 
favour ” So Swift was duly warned 
Swift’s motivation was a combmahon of a senous search for 
truth®® and a desire for personal prestige ®® As for fame, he had 
few illusions “Take care the bad poets do not outwit you,” he 
wrote to Pope m November, 1725, “as they served the good ones 
m every age, whom they have provoked to transmit their names 
to posterity Maevius is as well known as Virgil, and Gildon will 
be as well known as you, if his name gets mto your verses: and 
as to the difference between good and bad fame, it is a perfect 
trifle ” In April, 1731, when Pope had turned grave. Lord Bathurst 
concluded a letter to Swift with the admomtion, “So, in this 
farce of life, wise men pass their time m mirth, while fools only 
are senous Adieu Contmue to be merry and wise, but never 
turn senous, or cunning ” Swift added his own postscnpt. “It is 
too late for me to turn serious now ” 

Committed to wit as he was. Swift still recogmzed the stigma 
which antagonized his enemies and thwarted his ambitions 
"Verses on the Death of Dr Swift,” fimshed near the end of 1731 
though not published until 1739, expresses his awareness of the 
stigma. He obviously enjoyed writing the poem, for he •wrote 
John Gay m December, 1731, “I have been several month s wnt- 
mg near five hundred Imes on a pleasant subject, only to tell 
what my friends and enemies -will say on me after I am dead, I 
shall finish it soon, for I add two Imes every week, and blot out 
four and alter eight,” 

The subtitle reads "Occasioned by Readmg the Follo'wmg 
Maxim m Rochefoucauld,” which translated asserts, “In the 
adversity of our best friends, we find something that doth not 
displease us.” Early m the poem, S'wift illustrated the operation 
of die maxim among friends. 

We all behold •with envious Eyes, 

Our Equal rais’d above our Size, 

Who wou’d not at a crowded Show, 

Stand high himself, keep others low? 
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1 love my Friend as well as you. 

But would not have him stop my View 
Then let him have the higher Post, 

I ask but for an Inch at most 

If in a Battle you should find, 

One, whom you love of all Mankind, 

Had some heioick Action done, 

A Champion kill'd, or Trophy won, 

Rather than thus be over-topt, 

Would you not wish his Lawrels cropt? 

Dead honest Ned is in the Gout, 

Lies rackt with Pam, and you without 
How patiently you hear him groan! 

How glad the Case is not your own! 

What Poet would not grieve to see, 

His Brethren write as well as he? 

But rather than they should excell, 

He'd wish his Rivals all in Hell 

After castigating mankind for its perfiidy and selfishness m the 
very face of friendship, Swift searched his own relationships with 
close friends for signs of these same human weaknesses. 

In Pope, I cannot read a Line, 

But with a Sigh, I wish it mine 
When he can m one Couplet fix 
More Sense than I can do in Six 
It gives me such a jealous Fit, 

I cry, Pox take him, and his Wit 

Why must I be outdone by Gay, 

In my own hum'rous bitmg Way? 

Arbuthnot is no more my Friend, 

Who dares to Irony pretend. 

Which I was bom to mtroduce, 

Refin'd it first, and shew'd its Use 

St John, as well as Pultney knows. 

That I had some repute for Prose, 

And tiU they drove me out of Date, 

Could maul a Minister of State 
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If they have mortify’d my Pnde, 

And made me thiow my Pen aside, 

If with such Talents Heav n hath blest ’em 
Have I not Reason to detest ’em? 

To all my Foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy Gifts, but never to my Fiiend 
I tamely can endure the first, 

But, this with Envy makes me burst 

Swift next contemplated his possible death in the near future 

The Time is not remote, when I 
Must by the Course of Nature dye 
When I foresee my special Friends, 

Will try to find their private Ends 
Tho’ it is hardly understood. 

Which way my Death can do them good. 

Yet, thus methmks, I hear ’em speak 

And so his friends considered the prospect of his appioaching 
demise 


See, how the Dean begms to break 
Poor Gentleman, he droops apace. 
You plainly find it m his Face, 

That old Vertigo in his Head, 

Will never leave him, till he’s dead 
Besides, his Memory decays, 

He recollects not what he says, 

He cannot call his Fiiends to Mmd, 
Forgets the Place where last he din’d 
Plyes you with Stones o’er and o’er, 
He told them fifty Times before 
How does he fancy we can sit, 

To hear his out-of-fashion’d Wit? 


For Poetry, he’s past his Prime, 
He takes an Hour to find a Rhime 
His Fire is out, his Wit decay’d. 
His Fancy sunk, his Muse a Jade 
I’d have him throw away his Pen, 
But there’s no talkmg to some Men 
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Next, Swift described his last breaths and the first thoughts of 
the bedside watchers as he shpped away, 

“Behold the fatal Day arrive! 

How is the Dean? He’s just alive 
Now the departing Piayer is read 
He hardly bieathes The Dean is dead 
Befoie the Passing-Bell begun, 

The News thro’ half the Town has run 
O, may we all foi Death prepare! 

What has he left? And who’s has Heir? 

I know no moie than what the News is, 

’Tis all bequeath’d to publick Uses 
To pubhc Use! A perfect Whim! 

What had the Publick done for him! 

Meer Envy, Avarice, and Pride^ 

He gave it all — But first he dy’d 
And had the Dean, m all the Nation, 

No worthy Friend, no poor Relation? 

So ready to do Strangers good, 

Forgettmg his own Flesh and Blood?” 

The news of Swifts death finally reached the citadel of the nation, 
the Queens Court 

Kmd Lady Suffolk in the Spleen, 

Runs laughing up to tell the Queen 
The Queen, so Gracious, Mild, and Good, 

Cries, 'Ts he gone? ’Tis time he shou d. 

He’s dead you say, why let him lot, 

I’m glad the Medals were forgot 
I promis’d them, I own, but when? 

I only was the Prmcess then, 

But now as Consort of the King, 

You know ’tis quite a different Thmg ” 

And what of his personal friends? 

Here shift the Scene, to represent 
How those I love, my Death lament 
Poor Pope will grieve a Month, and Gay 
A Week, and Arbuthnot a Day 
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My female Friends, whose tender Hearts 
Have better leam'd to act their Parts 
Receive the News in doleful Dumps, 

“The Dean is dead, (and what is Trumps^) 

Then Lord have Meicy on his Soul 
(Ladies ’ll venture for the Vole ) 

Six Deans they say must bear the Pall 
(I wish I knew what King to call ) 

Madam, your Husband will attend 
The Funeral of so good a Friend?” 

“No Madam, ’tis a shocking Sight, 

And he’s engag’d To-morrow Night^ 

My Lady Club wou’d take it ill, 

If he shou’d fail her at Quadrill 
He lov’d the Dean (I lead a Heart ) 

But dearest Friends, they say, must part 
His Time was come, he ran his Race, 

We hope he’s m a better Place ” 

The card game continued In a few months, Swift predicted, his 
works would be forgotten. 

One year is past, a different Scene, 

No fmther mention of the Dean, 

Who now, alas, no more is mist, 

Than if he never did exist 
Where’s now this Fav’rite of Apollo? 

Departed, and his Works must follow 
Must xmdeigo the common Fate, 

His Kmd of Wit is out of Date 

Seekmg a position for comparative objectivity m evaluating the 
work of the dead wit, Swift continued 

Suppose me dead, and then suppose 
A Club assembled at the Rose, 

Where from Discourse of this and that, 

I grow the Subject of their Chat 
And, while they toss my Name about. 

With Favour some, and some without. 

One quite mdiff’rent m the Cause, 

My Character impartial draws 
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From this perspective, he allowed himself the hberty of assessmg 

his career as a wit Of his serious moial purpose he wrote 

As with a moral View design’d 
To cure the Vices of Manfand 
His Vein, ironically grave, 

Expos’d the Fool, and lash’d the Knave 
To steal a Hmt was never loiown, 

But what he writ was all his own 

With insight mto the stigma of his role, he included tlie hues 

Had he but spai’d his Tongue and Pen, 

He might have rose hlce other Men 
But, Power was never an his Thought, 

And, Wealth he valu’d not a Groat 

The closmg verses are especially reveahng 

Perhaps I may allow, the Dean 
Had too much Satyr in his Vein, 

And seem’d detennin’d not to starve it, 

Because no Age could moie deseive it 
Yet, Malice never was his Aim, 

He lash’d the Vice but spar’d the Name 
No Individual could resent. 

Where Thousands equally were meant 
His Satyr pomts at no Defect, 

But what all Mortals may correct, 

For he abhorr’d that senseless Tribe, 

Who call it Humoui when they jibe 
He spar’d a Hump or crooked Nose, 

Whose Owners set not up for Beaux 
True genuine Dulness mov’d his Pity, 

Unless it offer’d to be witty 
Those, who their Ignorance confess’d, 

He ne’er offended with a Jest, 

But laugh’d to heai an Idiot quote, 

A Verse from Horace, leam’d by Rote 


He gave the httle Wealth he had, 
To build a House for Fools and Mad, 
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Aiid shew’d by one satync Touch, 

No Nation wanted it so much 
That Kingdom he hath left his Debtor, 

I wish it soon may have a Better 

Swift defended Ins wit against such charges as mahce, personal 
invective, and — ^in deference, no doubt, to benevolence and the 
cult of the good heart — ^harm of the innocent, the helpless, and 
the ignoiant He admitted a strong satiric vein but justified it in 
the belief that the age deseived satire. And certainly no one knew 
better than he that if he had spared his tongue and pen, he 
"might have rose like other men As Lord Bathurst wrote him in 
1739 j Swift had "often told truth of persons, who would rather 
[he] had abused them m the grossest manner ” 

However, the poem contams no retraction nor rejection of his 
wit or of the role it should play m the repubhc He remained 
adamant in his efforts in behalf of truth and virtue The nearest 
Swift ever came to apology was m a variation of the above poem, 
"The Life and Character of Dean Swift " Long considered spu- 
rious, it was presumably altered from the original for the sake of 
surreptitious publication and was pubhshed m 1733. The con- 
cluding hues, put in the mouth of a defender, read. 

Tis plain, his Writings were design'd 
To please, and to reform Mankind, 

And, if he often miss'd his Aim, 

The World must own it, to their Shame, 

The Praise is His, and Theirs the Blame 

Then, smce you dread no further Lashes, 

You freely may forgive his Ashes 


Tece Man of Wit as an Object of Ridicule 

By the last decade of the Age of Wit, the effects of the stigma 
were evident upon the status of the man of wit per se. He could 
not mamtain his respected position in society while his product 
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suffered under these charges and his role was stigmatized Some- 
thing of the general attitude toward wit is indicated m "A Modem 
Glossary,” circulated at the time, which defined wit as ‘pro- 
faneness, indecency, immorality, scurrility, mimiclay, buffonery, 
abuse of all good men, and especially of the clergy This hstmg 
reveals the great mfluence of the social caricature of wit on its 
stigma. 

The changing economic and social pattern of English culture 
also aided m the demise of wit’s authority Society had under- 
gone a quiet revolution in tlie midst of the Age of Wit With the 
mcreasmg wealth and importance of tlie middle classes, cultural 
dominance shifted from the landed to the merchant class. The 
new leadership m both Church and State, faced with an ir- 
responsible Cathohc kmg in 1688, established their pohtical 
power and reinforced their economic supremacy with two new 
advantages a Bank of England and a Protestant succession Thus 
bolstered, they sought further cultural adjustments The one 
adjustment pertment to wit was the seaich for a new literature 
expressive of the middle classes, a hterature possessing conven- 
tional virtues Such literature had to be serious, moral, and prof- 
itable 

This revolution m taste underlay many of die charges and 
reactions against wit. Tlie criteria of judgment ceased to be 
aristocratic and learned, becoming bourgeois and practical One 
sees this change reflected in Pope^s Dunctad (I-III), where the 
action consists of the ‘progress of dulness” from the city to 
Westmmster (symbohzing the Court) This progress is most 
specific m Book IIL®^ The triumph of the dunces would mark the 
end of the rule of the ancients and of wit (IV, 21-24), well as 
of the rule of the Court In actuality the city gradually triumphed, 
and with it middle-class morahty and sentiment The man of 
wit became anachronistic along with the courtier. 

Perhaps most influential m placing this stigma upon the man 
of wit was the growing spirit of romanticism Broadly speaking, 
this new spmt represented certam changes m perspective, which 
conditioned future attitudes toward wit — a tummg from matters 
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of the head to matters of the heart, or from 'intellection ' to feel- 
ing The initial reaction of the mdividual to the implications of 
dynamic orgamcism was introspection and indulgence m the 
imagination In exploring the pleasures of the imagination, ro- 
manticism disassociated imagination from wit, for the nature and 
methods of wit were incompatible with romanticism Where wit 
would laugh vices and folhes out of existence, the early ro- 
manticism would applaud them understandmgly Sensibihty took 
the barbs from the man of wit and tolerated die weaknesses and 
faults he opposed 

So ahen did wit become that the young men of mtelhgence 
and learning no longer aspired to become wits. The title "man 
of wit” ceased to challenge the best efforts of capable intel- 
lects Edward Young, a poet and contemporary of Swift and 
Pope (seven years older than Pope and a personal fnend), 
was one of the most bnlhant men of his day and particularly 
adept m conversation. When he had occasion to converse with 
Voltaire during the latter s visit to England in observers of 
the meeting were m agreement that Young’s wit was the most 
scintillating Though he rejected the role of wit and became a poet 
of major importance m the newer spirit of the approachmg age, 
he nevertheless had much to say on the subject In the second 
of his "Two Epistles to Mr. Pope, Concerning the Authors of the 
Age” (1730), Yoxmg continued the idealism of the repubhc of 
letters, using the classical metaphor m the opening hnes 

All write at London shall the rage abate 
Here, where it most should shine, the Muses' seat? 

Where, mortal or immortal, as they please, 

The leam'd may choose eternity or ease? 

Has not a royal patron [George I] wisely strove 
To woo the Muse in her Athenian grove? 

Young’s purpose was to "give some needful precepts how to write 
and hve” m the literary commumty. He showed throughout the 
poem the prejudice which existed agamst the hterary wit For 
example. 
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Wits are a despicable lace of men, 

If they confine their talents to the pen 
When a man shocks us, while the wntei shines, 

Our scorn in hfe, our envy in his lines 

(11 71-75) 

Never considering himself a "wit,” he rejected wit as unessential 
to the poet 

Nature has shown, by making it so laie, 

That wit's a jewel which we need not wear 
Of plam sound sense life's cuirent com is made, 

Witih that we drive the most substantial trade 

(11 81-85) 

Young's sympathy with the new man of feeling is apparent m his 
view of satire 

Let Satire less engage you than applause 
It shows a gen'rous mind to wink at flaws. 

Is genius yours? be yours a glorious end, 

Be your king's, country's, truth's, rehgion's friend 

(n 1S3-157) 

Equating satire and wit, he would adrmt tihem only within the 
confines of benevolence 

If satire charms, strike faults, but spare the man 
'Tis dull to be as witty as you can 

(II 161-162) 

In this reversal of former values, wit was now evidence of dull- 
ness In a final metaphor in his "^Epistle,” Young expressed again 
the iromc reversal 

As turns a flock of geese, and on the green 
Poke out their foolish necks m awkward spleen 
(Ridiculous in rage^) to hiss, not bite. 

So war their quills when sons of DuDness write 
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Public opinion turned rapidly against the man of wit The 
special attributes which had distinguished him from his fellow 
men now became his humihation When it was suspected and 
then argued that his wit might arise as often from weakness as 
fiom strength, his prestige was seriously impaired The anony« 
mous author of the essay ‘'Of WiP’ wrote m 1732 that wit 

as often anses horn the Defect of the Mind, as from its Strength 
and Capacity This is evident m those who are Wits only, without 
being giave or wise Just, sohd, and lasting Wit is the Result of fine 
Imagination, finished Study, and a happy temper of Body As no one 
pleases more than the Man of Wit, none is more hable to offend, 
therefore he shoud have a Fancy quick to conceive, knowledge, good 
Humour, and Discretion to direct the whole Wit often leads a Man 
into Misfortunes, that his Prudence woud have avoided, as it is the 
Means of raismg a Reputation, so it sometimes destroys it He who 
affects to be always witty, renders himself cheap, and, perhaps, 
ridiculous 

Such a defect of the mmd was beheved to be a result of the delu- 
sion of imagination The behef that wit could be ridiculous, even 
foohsh, continued Contemporaries agreed with John Gilbert 
Cooper m “Taste An Epistle to a Young Cntic’" (1755) “"Tis 
true! *tis pity!/But "tis not every lunatic that s witty ” 

Another special attribute of the wit, his qmck tongue, made 
him unpleasant company, unpredictable, and not a little smis- 
ter m a pohte, benevolent society Lord Chesterfield wrote 
( October 12, 1748) of “professed” wits and poets, whose company 
“is extremely inviting to most young men who if they have wit 
themselves, are pleased with it ” However, “a wit is a very un- 
popular denomination, as it carries terror along with it and the 
people m general are as much afraid of a hve wit, m company, 
as a woman is of a gun, which she thinks may go off of itself, and 
do her mischief” He did admit that the company of wits was 
worth seeking, but only if visited m moderation and judgment 
It remained for Ohver Goldsmith to descnbe the final degraded 
position of the man of wit m society m facetious wittmess befitting 
his subject. In An Inquiry into The Present State of Polite Learn- 
ing ( 3.759 )> he reported, 
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Since the days of a certain piime mimster [Sir Robert Walpole] of 
inglonous memory, the learned have been kept pretty much at a 
distance A jockey, oi a laced playei, supplies the place of the scholai, 
poet, or the man of viitue Those conveisations, once the result of 
wisdom, wit and mnocence, aie now turned to humbler topics, little 
more being expected fiom a companion tlian a laced coat, a phant 
bow, and an immoderate fiiendship foi — a well served table 

Wit, when neglected by the gieat, is geneially despised by the 
vulgar Those who are unacquainted with the world, are apt to fancy 
the man of wit as leading a very agieeable life Very diffeient is 
his present situation He is called an author, and all Imow that an 
author is a thmg only to be laughed at His person, not his jest, be- 
comes the mirth of the company At his approach the most fat un- 
thmking face brightens mto malicious meaning Even alderman laugh, 
and revenge on him the iidicule which was lavished on their fore- 
fathers (Chap X) 

So by 1750, the biter was bemg bitten 


Summary 

The impact of the stigma of wit, together with its cancature, 
continued for decades Once an unavoidable word, wit almost 
disappeared from conversation and writing Examination of such 
a sensitive body of material as the Whig journal World reveals 
only an occasional and casual allusion, often derogatory m nature. 
Thus, wit was judged m No 70 for May 1754, to be a mere 
drug, having practically no value And m the poem ^TThe Insen- 
sible” in No 156, ^liapless Wit darts all her stings in vam ” But 
just as mdicative of its status, wit was avoided m discussions 
of subjects which earher would have required its use In No. 
104, dated December 26, 1754, a serious tone for the Christmas 
issue was rejected as mappropnate to the tradition of "pubhc 
papers,” thus raising the question of the nature of the journal 
Its contents were called ‘‘papers of Pleasantry,” and m the dis- 
cussion that followed, which mcluded an exammation of the 
TPleasantries of the town,” the word wit was not once used. 
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Instead, the writer used such phrases as ^‘innocent mirth and 
levity," "novelty," and "the colourmg of humour," In fact, humor 
had replaced wit, as m the foUowmg passage 

In writings of humour, figures are sometimes used of so dehcate 
a nature, that it shall often happen that some people will see thmgs 
m a duect contrary sense to what the author and the majority of 
readers understand them To such the most innocent irony may appear 
inehgion or wickedness But, m the misapprehension of this figure, 
it is not always that the reader is to blame A great deal of irony may 
seem very clear to the wnter, which may not be so properly managed, 
as to be safely trusted to the various capacities and apprehensions of 
all sorts of readers In such cases the conductor of a paper will he 
hable to various kmds of censure, though in reahty nothing can be 
proved agamst him but want of judgment 

Here, the common association of wit with rhetoric and all of the 
accompanying criticism of iromc ambiguity, obscemty, and un- 
disciplined imagmation are avoided In &e struggle between 
wit and humor, humor clearly won, for it became the respectable 
term 

Another factor m the dechne of wit least often found in eight- 
eenth-century hterature was the simultaneous declme of rhetoric 
as the medium for truth A vivid description of decadent wit is 
found m Richard Bentley's poem "Epistle to Lord Melcombe 
Lamentmg the destruction of fable before the onslaught of fact 
and the consequent rejection of figurative language, he expressed 
dismay at the searmg of the mythic kmgdoms of the imagmation 
by the penetrating hght of mathematic and empirical nunds 
He began by addressing himself to lost poetry and vanquished 
wut, which he associated very closely, he dien recalled the earlier 
ages when "the great abyss of Fable open stood," when 

AH Irreahties came forth reveal’d 

By powrful Fancy mto fact congeal’d 

But m his day, great “progress" has been made His sarcastic tone 
contmues 
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The woild giown old, its youthful folhes past, 

Reason assumes her reign, tho' late, at last 
By slow degrees, and labourmg up the hill. 

Step after step, yet seeming to stand still, 

She wins her way, wheiever she advances 
Satyr no more, nor Fawn, nor Dryad dances 
The gloves, tho’ trembhng to a natural breeze, 

Dismiss their honors, and shew nought but trees 
Before her, Nonsense, Superstition fly, 

We burn no Witch, let her be e'er so dry, 

A woman now may hve, iho' past her prime 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time 

In this matter-of-fact world, poetry has no place, and the poet 
faces annihilation 

Bankrupt of deities, with all their train, 

And set to work without his tools m vam, 

Not gemus — crampt (but what can genius do 
When it’s tied down to one and one make two?) 

How can poor poet sttrp In such a case 
We must do something to supply their place 

With the death of poetry died rhetorical effectiveness 

Fall'n cherub Simile, who erst divine, 

Cloath'd with transcendent beauty didst outshme^ 

Plain angel Poesy, now art thou lost! 

Sunk m Oblivion's pitl from what height toss'd! 

Thus to plam Narrative confin'd alone, 

Figure, Descnption, Simile quite gone. 

The whole affair evmc'd which we contend. 

The thing has had its day, and there's an end 

The theme of primitivism is evident in the poet's concept of the 
inverted nver of verse and rhyme which "dwmdles as it flows " 
Neveriheless, Bentley did not anticipate the complete demise of 
wit. 
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[For] while we re on this subject, ’tis worth thinking, 
How httle salt has kept this world from stinking, 

’Tis the same wit, at different times alive, 

Sunk at Whitehall, to rise up at Queenhithe 

Henry Home, Lord Karnes, wrote objectively of wit in his Ele- 
ments of Cnticism ( 1671 ) His purpose, like that of Corbyn Moms, 
was to return to the origmal view of wit as rhetoric, limiting 
though this confinement was m respect to wif s former richness He 
stripped it of the accretions of the past hundred years — ^its identity 
wiiii truth, with secret grace, witii fashions, and with behavior 
Thus his imtial sentence 'Wit is a quahty of certam thoughts and 
expressions the term is never apphed to an action nor a passion, 
and as httle to an external object He then mtroduced a new 
attribute, ludicrousness "The term wit is appropriated to such 
thoughts and expressions as are ludicrous, and also occasion some 
degree of surprise by their singularity” "Ludicrous” was used 
earlier by Butler m his Analogues (II, vi), 1736, to descnbe a 
rhetorical turn His remarks were decidedly derogatory Ludi- 
crousness melted laughter by its incongruity. Karnes asserted 
that wit makes 'ludicrous combmations of things that have httle 
or no natural relation,” having no foundation in nature and being 
a fabrication of the imagination The mconsequential nature of 
wit is obvious in his discussion of repartee, which he admitted 
"may happen to be witty.” But, he continued, "it cannot be con- 
sidered as a species of wit, because there are many repartees 
extremely smart, and yet extremely serious.” The imphcation is 
that wit IS never serious 

The degraded concept of wit contmued into the nineteenth 
century. William Hazhtt, in the essay "On Wit and Humour” 
(1819), wrote that "mere wit, opposed to reason and argument, 
consists m striking out some casual and partial coincidence which 
has nothing to do . with the nature of things.” It adds littleness 
to littleness” and heaps "contempt on msigmficance by all the arts 
of petty and mcessant warfare ” Hazhtt quoted a comment of the 
Duke of Buckingham, "Laws axe not, like women, the worse for 
bemg old,” as an example of "a harmless truism and the utmost 
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malice of wit united ” He logically associated wit and humor in 
common attributes as he saw them indolence, vanity, weakness, 
and msensibihty 

The return to rhetoric m the middle of the eighteenth century — 
in other words, the stripping of wit to its eaily significance as 
rhetoric — gave wit the validity it had previously possessed, but 
rendered it bare and vitiated The eclipse of rhetoiic itself fiom 
the eighteenth century through the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century obscured its crucial meaning 

Recent developments, however, have altered this eclipse. The 
poetry of wit, inundated by the poetry of emotion in the Romantic 
decades, has re-emerged Important in this emergence have been 
the rhetorical achievements in starthng metaphor by Emily Dick- 
inson and Gerard Manley Hopkins, the rediscovery in this century 
of the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, and the in- 
tellectual displays of William Butler Yeats, Ezra Pound, T S Ehot, 
Wilham Empson, and W. H Auden m their intent examination 
of the manners and ethos of our time These and other develop- 
ments have resulted in a "re-emergence of rhetoric,”®^ revitahzmg 
a rich body of poettc techniques and intellectual weapons It may 
be that truth for our time wiU be conceptualized through the fig- 
urative power of rhetorical wit Metaphors still retain their power 
to "devour any kind of experience 

The atmosphere for general wittmess has not yet reappeared 
Our century, still hvmg, as Matthew Arnold said, between two 
worlds — one dead, the other powerless to be born — ^is too full 
of doubts, ambiguities, and disillusion, too absorbed with a new 
synthesis of knowledge to view itself with witty detachment 
We have for the most part lost our sense of humor and satae 
m the grimness of our situation For wit at its best, a society 
must possess a large and steady confidence which became m the 
Age of Wit an unparalleled optimism. It is the worse for us that 
wit IS not one of the mirrors we successfully use, a mirror that the 
mteUectual giants — ^the men of wit — ^held so unrelentingly to their 
own tune, to the great gam of western culture. 
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para 2 

78 Preface to The Works of Shakespeare, Augustan Reprmt 
Society, Publ No xg (1949), p 

79 Spectator, No 62 

80 Morris, Fixing the True Standards, pp xm-xv 

8x Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk II, chap II, 
para 2 

82 An Account of the Life and Writings of Mr Abraham Cow- 
ley, Spmgam, II, 130 

83 ^‘Advice to an Author"" (Part III, sect 11) m Charactensticks 

84 Preface to The Humorists 

85 “Of Poetry,” Spmgam, III, 81 

86 Durham, pp 24-25 

87. For one study of the satire mvolved, see D W. Jefferson, 
^Tristram Shandy and the Tradition of Learned Wit,” Essays m 
Criticism, I (July, 1951), pp 225-248 Jefferson’s concept of wit, 
however, is hmited 


chapter 4 The Truth of Wit 

1, 'Xe vray bell esprit . est ms6parable du bon sens, et 
c’est se m^prendre, que le confondre avec ]e ne scay quelle vivacit6 
qui n’a nen sohde Le jugment est comme les fonds de la beauts 
de Tespnt on plutost le bel esprit est de la nature de ces pierres 
pr^cieuses, qm n’ont pas moms de solidity que d’6clat II n’y a nen 
de plus beau qu’un diamant bien poh et bien net, il 6clat de tons 
costez, et dans toutes ses parties C’est un corps sohde que 
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bnlle, c’est xin bnllant qm a de la consistence et du corps Domi- 
nique Bonhours, Les Entretiens dAriste et dEugene, 1671 

2 The concern for propriety m expression was traditional Quin- 
tilian discussed several kmds of propnety, both in words and in 
thoughts (InstvtuUo Oratona, VIII, 11) 

3 "Essay upon Poetry ” 

4 Preface to Yalentinian 

5 Les Entretiens dAriste et dEug^ne, translated by John Den- 
nis m "Reflections," Dennis, I, 405 

6 “Epistle Dedicatory," of The Rival Ladies, Ker, I, 8 

7 "Account of the Ensumg Poem Annus Mirabihs, Ker, I, 14 

8 Ker, I, i38ff 

9 For the general argument, see R Jack Smith, "ShadweU’s 
Impact upon John Dryden,” RES, XX ( 1944), 29-44 

10 Preface to Albion and Albanius, Ker, I, 270 

11 “Reflections Critical and Satirical," Dennis, 1 , 405 

12 M M Mahood, "The Fatal Cleopatra Shakespeare and the 
Pun," Essays in Criticism, I (July, 1951) , 193 

13 Preface to Homer's Odysses, Spmgam, II, 70 

14 Letter to Wycherley, Dec 26, 1704 

15 Introduction to Fixing of True Standards, p xi 

16 Students of the penod differ widely on Hobbes s opinion of 
these terms Spmgam was of the opmion that Hobbes distmguished 
between wit and judgment. Critical Essays, I, xxix WiUiamson quotes 
Spmgam and supports his view, conclucmg that “m Hobbes suprem- 
acy of judgment is already patent," The Donne Tradition A Study 
in English Poetry from Donne to the Death of Cowley (Cambridge, 
Mass , 1930), p 214 Crane and Bond disagree Crane mamtains that 
Hobbes "is clearly distmgmshing judgment from fancy, not from wit," 
Wit and Rhetoric, pp 13-14, and Bond agrees, “Neoclassical Psy- 
chology of Imagmation," p 259 A sounder explanation is offered by 
Elledge, who ihmks that Hobbes changed his mmd and yielded to 
current usage in 1651, admittmg that “men give fancy ‘alone the name 
of wit," “Cowley and Longinus,” p 195 Ustick and Hudson admit 
a change m Hobbes' point of view but describe it as the separatmg of 
judgment from wit by identifymg wit with fancy, “Mixt Wit,” 
p 108, this IS substantially the view of Spmgam and Wilhamson 
Easily overlooked are the facts that Hobbes reserved to each faculty 
an important function, that judgment (from his pomt of view and 
that of the age) was most reliable, and that his argument or emphasis 
varied with the kmd of thmkmg or wntmg which concerned him at 
the moment 

17 Letter IV, 1721-1722, m Dennis, II, 223 

18 Discourse of the English State (1664), Spmgam, II, 94 
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ig '‘An Essay upon Poetry” (i68ii), Spmgam, II, 294 

20 Dennis, I, 411 See also Pope’s revision of lines 500-503 in 
heading quotation to Chapter I 

21 For an account of esteem for Cowley through the years, see 
A H Nethercot, “The Reputation of Abraham Cowley 1660-1800,” 
PMLA XXXVIII (1923), pp 588-641 

22 “An Essay upon Poetry,” Spmgam, 11 , 289 

23 Quoted by Morris in his mtioduction to Fixing the True 
Standards, p ix 

24 Nicole, Tiue and Appaient Beauty, p 6 

25 Spmgam, III, 80-Si 

26 “Of Style,” Dmham, p 82 

27 Dedication to Spanish Fnai, Ker, I, 247 

28 Ker, II, 194 

29 Spectator, No 223 

30 Preface to Homer s Odysses 

31 “An Essay upon Poetry ” 

32 Preface to Valentmian 

33 Hobbes, Humane Nature, chap X, sect 4. 

34 Dennis, I, 7 

35 “Preface to Miscellanies m Verse and Prose,” Dennis, I, 7 

36 A Discouise of Wit (London, 1685), p 7 

37 0ED,IV,458 

38 A Discourse of Wit, p* 8 

39 Abercromby, p 12 With this statement, Abercromby would 
seem to side with Gassendi m the latter s controversy with Descartes 
over the status of animals 

40 Abercromby, p 22. 

41 Preface to Valentmian, Spmgam, III, 4 

42. Charles Kerby-Miller, ed, Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus 
(New Haven, Conn., 1950), p 31 

43 Desfence of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668), Ker, I, 
121 

44 Compare Dryden s sentiments with the following lines from 
the Defense of Poesy “Only the poet, disdaimng to be tied to any 
such subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, doth 
grow in effect another nature, m making things either better than 
nature brmgeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never were in 
nature, as the Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeras, Funes, and 
such like^ so as he goeth hand m hand with nature, not enclosed 
withm the narrow warrant of her gifts, but freely rangmg only within 
the zodiac of his own wit ” 

45 Quoted by Hooker, “Pope on Wit,” p 241 

46 History of the Boyal Society, p 419 
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47 Quoted by Hooker, "Pope on Wit,” p ^142. 

48 The Works of the Most Reverend Dr John Ttlletson, Late 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury Continuing Fifty Four Sermons and 
Discourses, on Several Occasions Together with the Rule of Faith 
Being All that were Published by his Grace Himself, And now Cob 
lected into one Volume (London, l7i^8 Nmtb Edition), pp 32—33, 
hereafter cited as Works 

49 The argument over this test, which lasted through much of 
the century, has been presented by A O Aldridge, "Shaftesbury and 
the Test of Truth,” PMLA, LX (March, 1945), 129-156 

50 Works, p 33 

51 The semantic phenomenon of using such words as criticism, 
wit, raillery, ridicule, and humor as synonyms is discussed m section 
"The Intellectual Media of Wit ” Wit was, in eflFect, the genenc term 
Shaftesbury defined raillery, for mstance, as "this Species of Wit”, see 
"Wit and Humour” (Part I, sect 1) m Characteristicks 

52 "A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm” (sect u) 

53 Aldndge beheves "that Shaftesbmy does not propose ndieule 
as a test of truth,” but merely started debate over the social utihty 
of ridicule, stating further that Berkeley was the first to apply the 
actual phrase “test of truth” to ridicule, "Shaftesbury and the Test 
of Truth,” p 129 

54 "Wit and Humour” (Part I, sect 1) m Characteristicks 

55 ^‘Wit and Humour” (Part I, sect v) 

56 Essays on the Characteristics, p 5 

57 Essays on the Characteristics, p 7 

58 Essays on the Characteristics, p 8 Itahcs mme. 

59 The seeming confusion of such key words is reflected m 
recent studies S M Tave, for instance, inteiprets ridicule m one pas- 
sage to mean "something far more benevolent than satiric” and as 
something hke “good humour” and in a later comment as "a highly 
distasteful species of wit ” Amiable Humorist, pp 35 and 37 For a 
discussion of the semantic identity of these words, see page 197 
of this study 

60 See his Introduction to Qullive/ s Travels, A Tale of a Tub, 
Battle of the Books, etc (Oxford, 1933 )j P ^ 

61 "Life of Cowley,” Works, 1 , 14 

62 For explanation, see W B C Watkms, "Dr Johnson on 
the ImagmatLon A Note,” RES, XXII (Apnl, 1946), 131 

chapter 5 The Grace of Wit 

1 See chap 2 

2 See Introduction to Dennis, 11 , Ixxx 
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3 Essay concermng CriUcal and Curious Learning (1698) 

4 '*The Tragedies of the Last Age,” Spmgam, II, 185 

5 "An Essay upon Poetry,” Spmgam, II, 287 

6 "The Giounds of Ciiticism m Poetry,” Dennis, I, 335 Itahcs 

mme 

7 Durham, pp 22 and 55 

8 "Of Genius,” Augustan Repnnt Society, Senes Four, No 2 
(1949), p 19 

9 For a concise treatment, see Hookers Intioduction to Dennis, 
II, Ixm-xci 

10 "A Discourse upon Comedy, m Reference to the Enghsh 
Stage,” Dunham, pp 258-259 

11 Review, VIII, No 60 

12 Bond, "The Neo-Classical Psychology of the Imagmation,” 
ELB, IV, 245 

13 Bodenham, Foliteuphuia, p 49 

14 Ker, I, 106 

15 Ker, p 128 

16 Ker, p 146 

17 Ker, p 146 

18 The Authors Apology ( 1667) , Ker, I, 179 

19 "Discourse on Criticism,” Augustan Reprmt Society, Senes 
Two, No 1 (1946), p [5] 

20 Brief Discourse, p 25 

21 O E D s V "Genius” includes as a fifth defimtion the fol- 
lowmg "native mtellectual power of an exalted type, such as is 
attributed to those who are esteemed greatest m any department of 
art, speculation, or practice, mstinctive and extraordinary capacity 
for imagmative creation, original thought, invention, or discovery” 
The first example is from Fieldmg’s Tom Jones, 1749 Evidence m- 
dicates that, through its association with wit, genius assumed this 
meanmg almost one hundred years earher. 

22 Some Account of the Life of Mr William Shakespeare, 
Augustan Reprmt Society, Extra Series, No 20, 1 (1948), p xxm 

23 "Complete Art of Poetry,” Durham, p 56 

24 See Dennis, I, 451 

25* "Essay upon Poetry,” Spmgam, II, 286 

26 "Of Poetry,” Spmgam, III, 80 

27 "Complete Art of Poetry,” Durham, p 34 

28 See EUedge, "Cowley and Longinus,” p 193 

29 "Authors Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence” 
(1677), Ker, I, 179-180 

30* BaxkeT, Polite Gentleman, p A2 

31. “An Essay on Wit,” p 201 
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32 *‘An Essay on Wit ” p 194 

33 As quoted by Hooker in Introduction to Dennis, II, kxxi 

34 “Of Style,” Durham, p 82 

35 As quoted by Hooker in Explanatory Notes to Dennis, I, 451 

36 Discourse of Wit, p 27 

37 Bodenham, Foliteuphma, s v “poetry” and “wit ” 

38 Preface to Tyrannic Love 

39 “State of Poetry,” Durham, p 391 

40 “Dramatic Poesy,” Ker, I, 82-83 

41. Spmgarn, II, 94 

42. De Carmine Pastoiah Prefixed to Thomas Creech’s trans- 
lation of the Idylhums of Theocritus, Augustan Repimt Society, Senes 
Two, No 3 (1947), p 51 

43 As quoted by Hooker, “Pope on Wit,” p 240 

44 Spingam, II, 20-21 

45 “Of Wit,” A Farrago of several Pieces, quoted by Ustick 
and Hudson, “Mixt Wit,” p 112 

46 A Satyr upon a Late Pamphlet Entitled, A Satyr Against 
Wit, quoted m Hooker, “Pope on Wit,” p 241 

47 Longinus, On the Sublime, sect II 

48 EUedge has noted this association in “Cowley and Longmus,” 
p 186 

49 Nicole, True and Apparent Beauty, p 6 

50 A Tale of a Tub, eds A C Guthkelch and D N Smith 
(Oxford, England, 1920), p 44 

51 Tale of a Tub, pp 46-47 

52 Aft of Sinking in Poetry, p 6 

53 Art of Sinking, p 10 

54 Art of Sinking, p 21 

55 Augustan Reprint Society, Publication No 43 (1953), pp 
2-3 

56 See Brett, “Aesthetic Sense and Taste,” p 200 

57 S H Monk has discussed the history of secret grace as a 
ciitical term m “A Grace Beyond the Reach of Art,” JHI, V (1944), 
131-150 

58 Preface to Homer s Odysses 

59 Preface to An Evening's Love 

60 English Theophrastus, p 282 

61 “Of Poetry,” Spmgarn, III, 83-84 

62 Preface to Valentinian, Spmgarn, HI, 1 

63 (Part IV, sect u), Characteristicks For further elaboration 
of the Platonic “Idea of Perfection” and the concept of secret grace, see 
Shaftesbury’s “Advice to an Author” (Part HI, sect m), Character- 
isticks Scat was the older spellmg of sais 
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64 Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, ed S W Singer (London 1820), 
p 142, 

65 The Immortality of the Soule, u, p ix 

66 Spmgam, II, 165 

67 (Part in, sect 11) Notice the similanty of meaning here 
between ' lomantic” and “Gothic,” page 60 

68 For other contemporary attitudes of “romantic,” i e as 
pastoial scenes and descriptions, its pre-romantic populaiity m the 
Gothic lomance, and its ultimate analysis and condemnation m the 
nmeteenth century, see Aithur Johnston, Enchanted Ground The 
Study of Medieval Romance m the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1964), particularly chap 8 


chapter 6 The Republic of Wit 

1 See Morse Peckham^s “Towards a Theory of Romanticism,” 
PMLA, LXVI (March, 1951), pp 5-23 

2 “An Anatomie of the Woild ” For implications of the phrase 
m the seventeenth century, see V I Hams, All Coherence Gone 
(Chicago, Ilhnois, 1949) 

3 Carl Becker, “Chmates of Opinion,” The Heavenly City of 
the Eighteenth Century Fhilosophers (New Haven, Conn, 1932) 

4 I am mdebted to Professor Lewis P Simpson of Louisiana 
State University for the use of his unpublished study of the hteiary 
commumty, entitled, “The End of the Literary World Notes on the 
Symbohsm of the Literary Community ” 

5 See Petrarch’s Letters to Ancient Authors 

6 Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 1742, 

7 Quoted by Hooker, “Pope on Wit,” p 229 

8 History of the Royal Society, p 419 

9 New Foundling Hospital, VI, 104 

10 Carleton, Brief Discourse, p 41 

11 Essay on Criticism, p 44 

12 New Foundling Hospital, VI, 159 

13 See Hookers Intioduction to Dennis, II, Im 

14 Prologue to The Libertine 

15 Preface to All for Love 

16 English Theophrastus, p 6 

17 Foems on Several Occasions, p [5] 

18 E N Hooker says “by the 1690 s ” See his Introduction to 
Augustan Reprint Society, Series One, No 2 (1946), p 3 

19 “The Neo-Classical Theory of the Formal Verse Satire in 
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England, 1700-1750,” unpublished dissertation (University of North 
Carolina, 1939) >P 4 ^ 

20 The Autho/s Apology, Ker, I, 182 

21 Bioadside Elegies, p 137 

22 Preface to Valentiman 

23 Review, I, No 76 

24 ‘'Original and Pi ogress of Satire,” Ker, 11 , 92-93 

25 Preface to Valentiman, Spmgam, III, 14 

26 Review, I, No 76 

27 Collection of Letteis and Essays, p 72 

28 Fixing the True Standards, p 37 

29 Preface to An Evening's Love, Ker, I, 143 

30 “Of Poetry ” Spingarn, III, 101 

31 Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning, Spmgam, III, 
71-72 

32 See J W Drapers study, “The Theory of the Comic m 
Eighteenth Century England,” JEGF, XXXVII (193S), 207-223 

33 The diflSculties of the early eighteenth century with tbs 
question of the proper subjects for laughter have been treated to an 
extent by Hookei m “Humour m the Age of Pope,” HLQ, XI (1948), 

361-385 

34 Fixing the True Standards, p 13 

35 Life and Writings of Cowley,” Ker, II, 130 

36 Diary, p 25 

37 Gray' s-lnn Journal, No, 25 

38 Diary, p 307 

39* “Ode to the Athenian Society” (1692) 

40 “Wit and Humour” (Part I, sect m), Characteristicks 

41 Augustan Reprint Society, Series One, No 2 (1946), p 14 

42 Spingam’s Introduction to Ciitical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (I, Ivm-lxiu) traced the opposition between wit and humor 
through Swift's discussion m the Intelligencer, No 3 (1728), more 
recently Henry L Snuggs exammed the varying mterpretations of 
humor by Dryden, ShadweU, and Congreve, “The Comic Humours 
A New Interpretation,” FMLA, LXH (1947), 114-^2.2, a third study 
by Edward N Hooker relates the change in humor to the changmg 
attitudes toward satne and laughter, with attention to the changing 
character of what was known in society as the “Humonst,” see “Hu- 
mour m the Age of Pope,” HLQ, XI (1948), 361—385 8ee also Stuart 
M Tave, The Amiable Humonst (Cbcago, 111 , i960) 

43 preface to An Evenings Love, Ker, 1 , 139 

44 Ker, I, 143, and ShadweU, Complete Works, I, 189 

45 Spmgam, III, 242-244 

46 Irish Intelligencer (lyzS), No 3 
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47 Act I, scene i, as quoted by Louis F Cazamian, The De- 
velopment of English Humor (Duibam, NC, 195^) > P 394 
Cazamian traces very carefully the changes m meaning of humor in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, see especially pages 393- 
394 

48 History of the Royal Society , p 417 

49 Cazamian attiibutes the change to the fact that "the 
especially important pait played by the ‘humoi’ more or less 
grew humorous, as we should say, through a growing discovery of 
the significance of his own oddity,” and also to ihe increasing associa- 
tion of humor with “a mode of pleasantry ” English Humor, p 393 

50 '"Wit and Humour” (Part I, sect, iii), Characteiisticks 

51 D W Jefferson uses the term "learned wit” to denote "several 
related kmds” of wit, but its essence was "scholastic” m ingenuity, be- 
coming more diffuse as it developed m later centunes It is certamly 
rhetoncal, mvolvmg a combination of erudition and deductive logic 
See Jefferson's ''Tristram Shandy and the Tradition of Learned Wit” 

52 See Anowsmith's The Reformation (1673), Etherege's The 
Man of Mode (1676), and Otways The Souldiers Fortune (1683). 

53 Folxte Gentleman, p 79 

54 "Letters upon Several Occasions,” Dennis, II, 383 

55 Preface to Shakespeare's Works, p liu 

56 "An Essay on Criticism,” 11 36-37 See also Pope's letter to 
Swift on February 16, 1733 

57 Gay, Present State of Wit, p 1 

58 Robert Wolseley, Preface to Valentiman 

59 An open conflict between men of wit and men of sense 
did not develop along such clear-cut lines as suggested by R M 
Krapp ("Class Analysis of a Literary Controversy”) The charges 
made by Blackmore and Defoe against men of wit were significant 
but mmor, since all cntics considered themselves men of sense 
Krapp’s association of men of sense with the middle class and of men 
of wit "usually” with the aristocracy is also maccurate and misleadmg 

60 History of the Royal Society, p 113 

61 See study of James R Wilson, "The Narrators of Jonathan 
Swift,” unpublished dissertation (Oklahoma University, 1953) 

62 Preface to Prince Arthur, 1695, Spingam, III, 229 

63. Spmgam, III, 18 Italics mine 

64 "Defence of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” Ker, I, 121 

63 "Wit and Humour” (Part IV, sect m), Characferisticks, I, 
142 See also "Advice to an Author” (Part III, sect ui) 

66 "Wit and Humour (Part I, sect 1) 

67 See also Temple's discussion m "Of Poetry,” Spmgam, III, 80. 
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68 Robert Wolseley, Pieface to Valentiman 

69 Pope, "An Essay on Cnticism,” II 179-180 

70 Pope in a letter to Elijah Fenton, Works of Pope, III, 128 

71 The Present State of the Republic of Letters (London, 
17^8),!, 1 

72 Letter "To Sii Richard Steele, Declaring the Reasons for 
which I pubhsh’d the two Volumes of Select Works,*' Dennis, III, 
173-174 

73 Unless otherwise noted, the parenthetical notations refer to 
part and/or section numbeis of essays m Volume One of the Cftar- 
acteristtcks (London, 173^2) 

74 Howevei, in practice he felt A Tale of a Tub to be "that 
detestable writing of that most detestable author" See his letter to 
Pierre Coste from Naples on July zs, 17^2, 

75 "Advice to an Author” (Part II, sect m) 

76 "Defence of the Epilogue,” Ker, I, 163 

77 "Epistle to Lord Melcombe,” New Foundling Hospital, VI, 98 


chapter 7 The Caricature of Wit 

I See "Ode to the Athenian Society” (169a) 
z "Defence of the Epilogue,” Ker, 1 , 174 

3 History of the Royal Society, p 44 
4. "Of Style,” Durham, p 80 

5 For special consideration of Swift's essay, its antecedents, and 
Augustan conversation in general, see Herbert Davis, "The Conversa- 
tion of the Augustans,” m R F Jones et al. The Seventeenth Century, 

pp 181-197 

6 "Of Poetry,” Spingam, III, 101. 

7. "An Essay upon Pubhck Spmt,” Dennis, II, 397 

8 Lmes translated by John Denms and quoted by Oldmixon, 
An Essay on Criticism, p 87 

9 "Defence of the Epilogue ” 

10 Review, IV, No 99 

II Epilogue to The Unhappy Favorite (1681), by John Banks 
iz Preface to Valentiman, Spmgam, III, 3-4 

13 "An Essay upon the Ancient and Modem Leammg,” Spm- 
gam, III, 7Z. 

14 "Complete Art of Poetry,” Durham, p 35 * 

15 Durham, p, 53. 

16 "Of Poetry ” 

17 Selected Writings of the Ingemus Mrs Aphra Behn, eds. 
John Balcomb and Robert Phelps (New York, 1950)? P* ^3 
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i8. Discourse of Wit, p 2.14 

19 For a recent study of coiTespondence and letter writing in 
general, see W H Irvine, The Fiovince of Wit in the English Letter 
Wnters (Duiham, NC, 1955) 

20 New Foundling Hospital, VI, 170 

21 See Tatler, No 60, for one instance 

22 “Of Poetiy A Rapsody,” 1733 

23 For a recent study of these gentlemen, see J H Wilson, 
The Court Wits of the Restoration (Pimceton, N J , 1948) 

24 J H Wilson, p 18 

25 “The Preface of the Author,” The Battle of the Books 

26 Dedication to die Aeneis 

27 “An Essay on Criticism,” 1 40 

28 Discourse of Wit, pp 41-42 

29 Preface to Yalentiman, Spmgam, III, 9-10 

30 English Theophrastus, p 7 

31 Discourse of Wit, pp 42-43 

32 Hudihras Redwwus, as quoted in Howard W, Troyer, Ned 
Ward of Grubstreet A Study of Sub-Literary London in the Eight- 
eenth Century (Cambridge, Mass , 1946), p 93 

33 Essay on Criticism, p 88 

34 Preface to The Sullen Lovers 

35 Letter IV “A Defence of Mr Wycherley's Characters m 
the Plaindealer,” Dennis, II, 233 

36 “Upon the dramatic poems of Mr John Fletcher " 

37 Spectator, No 151. 

38 Quoted by L C Knights, Explorations Essays m Criticism 
Mairdy on the Liteiature of the Seventeenth Century (New York, 
1947) >P ISO. 

39, One such account, labeled “An AUegory on the Game of 
Quadnlle” and said to have been written by Wdliam Congreve, fol- 
lows 

Substance of an Information Taken Before One of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace 

That four Ladies of Quality, whom the deponent does not care 
to name, repair mightily to a certain convement house, to meet four 
gallants, of the lughest rank, whom the deponent would not name, 
but so far described, that two of them were of a swarthy, and two of 
a ruddy complexion (but he beheves they are abommably painted), 
the gallants are called, by these Ladies, by the fond names of Hercules, 
Cupid, Pitts, and the Gardener 

After a plentiful service of the most costly fish, they begm to 
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play their tricks like the tumblers in Bartholomew Fair, upon a carpet, 
stiip IS the woid, and it has been known, that they have lately 
stripp’d a Gentleman who lately came into the house 

At first they begin veiy civilly, as Madam, by your leave, or so, 
which the Lady is so good as seldom to refuse 

By a ceitain established rule of precedency, every Lady has, m 
her turn, the choice of her gallant, and some have been so unreason- 
able, that aftei they have had thiee, they have called for a fourth 
Aftei-wards, it is shameful to 1 elate the tricks that are played by 
the lewd pack, sometimes they are thrown on their backs, sometimes 
on their bellies, and thus they make beasts of one another, now 
hickledy pickledy, and by and by you may see them a-top of one 
another 

Their discouise is of a piece with their practice — ^The deponent 

has often heaid them talk of their A , with as much ease as they 

do of their hands — have a black one, says one, and names the 
thing dnectly — Mine is better than yours, says another, and names 
it — Must I be laughed at, only because I have a red one, says the 
third 

It IS a constant rule, that if a Lady is called upon, she must show 
aU 

What IS monstrous, it has been known that after a Lady has had 
SIX — she has asked a Gentleman if he could no more — and it has been 
known, that when the Ladies have been tiled with their gallants, 
they have called foi fiesh ones — In short, those Ladies have spent 
not only their pin-money, but their husbands’ estates, upon Hercules, 
Cupid, Pitts, and the Gaidenei, and when they want leady money, 
they commonly pawn their most valuable jewels (New foundling 
Hospital for Wit, VI, 78—80 ) 

40 ‘‘Prologue to the King and Queen at the Opemng of their 
Tlieatre” (1683), Rare Prologues and Epilogues, 1642-iyoo, ed 
Autrey Nell Wiley (London, 1940), pp 144-145 

41 Letter to Rev William Tisdall, December 16, 1703 

42 See James R Wilson, “The Narrators of Jonathan Swift ” 

43 An Essay upon Wit^ p 197 

44 Such a conclusion is made by Hooker m his Introduction to 
Augustan Reprint Society, Senes One, No 2 (194b), p 4 

45 The Present State of Wit, p 6 

46 Preface to An Evening* s Love, 1671 

47 “The Author’s Apology,” Ker, I, 170* 

48 Preface to Troilus and Cressida, 1679, Ker, I, 209-aio 

49 Preface to The Fables, Ker, 11 , ^^63 

50 As quoted m Gardner, Prologues and Epilogues of Dryden, 
p. 336 Itahcs mme. 
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Chapter 8 The Stigma of Wit 

I ‘‘Reflections upon An Essay upon Cnticism,” Dennis, I, 413 
Preface to The Fables, Ker, 11 , 263 
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